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AVIS. 


Our Correspondents are very numerous, and the number af contributions ts 
greatly increased by some which can scarcely be called our own, for they are 
letters and parcels addressed to the old house, which have fallen into the 
hands of the new firm. These, speaking generally, may be “ of use to the 
owners,” and our publisher has orders to return them to the owners, as we 
have no right to destroy their favours, and still less inclination to suffer them 
to destroy us. If what we have seen be a fair sample, we decline drawing 
Srom the old cask—we must have liquor more sparkling, and with more 
flavour—more of what Dr. Henderson calls the aroma and alcohol. We say 
this, without meaning any offence to more homely tastes, but we feel com- 
pelled, ** nothing loath’? we admit, to cater for the more refined and discri- 
minating taste of the day. How it may be in other quarters we know not, 


but in our circle we perceive that men have ceased to live on acorns since the 
tnvention of bread. 


In consequence of pressure,in various ways, our Notices to Correspondents 
: ys, | 


this month cannot be particular, and we therefore find it necessary to class 
them thus :— 


Accepted or under consideration :— Political Economy ; Political Changes 
in the Keign of George I11; Civilization ; Travelling ; A Recruit in Lisbon ; 
New Joint Stock Company; Milton; Prosperity of Trade ; Poetical Trans- 
lations ; On Happiness ; Antiquary ; Marvellous of History; Lost Feelings; 
Awkboro’? Hill; Young Curate; Passive Obedience; Schools; Universal 
Reform, §c. &c.: some of which we confess we have not yet read. 


Rejected and returnable:—Danger of having Friends; Journal of a 
Templar; C. J. S.’s Poetry; Music, Mystery and Moonlight; Woollet’s 
Print ; and a vast mass of others, whose titles we have not given, for various 
reasons—amongst others, we forget them. They will be found quietly sleep- 
ing in their own proper sheets, under the counter of our Publisher at Black- 
friars, and will “* wait their coming thither.” 


In No. 2 (New Series) for October, an exquisitely characteristic Letter of 
LAURENCE STERNE will, for the first time, be presented to the public—also 
an Original Poem, by LonD Byron. 
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PROLOGUE TO THE NEW SERIES. 


Cest ne que le premier pas qui coute, say the French—Well begun is 
half done, say the English ;—which adages, it must be confessed, if there 
be reason in them, are powerfully excitatory to exertion in the onset of 
an undertaking. 

That we are commencing, if not a new work, at least a new series of 
an old one, those who run, may read ; and, at all events, those who read 
this, know—a syllable on the subject here, would therefore be superfluous ; 
but as our notion of commencing well, (at least in a moral sense) lies in a 
fair and candid explanation of the principles upon which we intend to con- 
duct this work, the reader will perhaps allow us a few words “ germane to 
the matter.” 

The Kuropgan MacazineE has been established nearly half a century, 
but the national taste has, within the last few years of that period, ele- 
vated itself in a most surprising manner; and what with the general dif- 
fusion of learning, and the consequent increase of knowledge, the public 
pulate has been rendered so truly epicurean that common fare will not go 
down. A school-boy of the present day would laugh at the poetry which 
made his father weep; and a bright-eyed girl, home for the holidays, pose 
the contriver of mathematical questions, which have petrified her mother 
by their intricacy. The modern school of novel-writers have sent the 
sentimentalists of Leadenhall-street like chaff before the wind; and the 
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good sense of our young women rejects as mawkish, or enjoys only as 
ridiculous, the die-away trash of the Arthurs and Dorindas, over which 
their antiquated aunts shed floods of youthful tears. 

That this is the case who shall deny ? and being 80, is it not necessary 
to change the nature of the entertainment, with the taste of those to be en- 
tertained ? The question hardly requires an answer: we shall endeavour 
however, to supply one practically; and first of all, we have considered it 
essential to such an alteration to abandon the periodical biography of un- 
known persons, illustrated by bad likenesses of faces which nobody had ever 
seen before, or ever wished to see, and to discard in the poetical department 
such things as sonnets to rose leaves, or lines to ‘‘ Moles on Mary’s cheek!” 
We also consider as superfluous, communications descriptive of illegible in- 
scriptions upon undiscovered tomb-stones, or details of storms which never 
happened, meteorolites which never fell, of trees that never grew, and 
fish which never swam. We propose to cull materials from men and 
manners, from the world in which we live, (and to an observant eye 
there is no lack of such,) which by care in the selection, we hope to ren- 
der acceptable to all classes of our readers. 

We profess to be uninfluenced by party—we are not the first who 
have made such professions; it remains for us to prove our sincerity, and 
as far as men can be sincere to themselves, we are firmly resolved; yet, 
while we distinctly disclaim all violent interference in matters of Cuurcn 
and State, we trust that we shall be amongst the foremost in practically 
upholding the best interests of both, in the general tone and character of 
the materials which we shall submit to the reader. 

A small portion of each number will be devoted to a review of some 
striking literary novelty ; and in this particular department of the Magazine, 
our impartiality will, we are inclined to believe, be serviceable to the best 
interests of literature; for party is avowedly and notoriously the bane of 
every periodical publication of the day. The monarchs of the tribe, the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh, contain at times, some of the best contempora- 
neous writing, but it is as much like criticism as Hebrew, and the works 
themselves as like Loxicons as Reviews: a Whig who writes a book, has 
as much chance of being praised in Albemarle-street, as a Tory under 
similar cireumstances, at CONSTABLE’S! Indeed, now, the gentlemen per- 
forming the nominal functions of critics, content themselves with stringing 
half a dozen titles of books together, to which they seldom or ever refer in 
the elaborated essay of their own, for which those titles alone serve as the 
text or thesis. 


In this department, circumscribed as it necessarily must be, our judgment 
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shall be upon the book and the matter, and not upon the writer or his 
politics. 

Another feature of a somewhat novel character will be presented in this 
Magazine: a certain portion of its pages will be appropriated to notices of 
American literature, and the progress of Art and Science in the United 
States; whence, from the ability and impartiality with which it will be 
conducted, the public will be enabled to form a better and more just 
estimate of the state of that republic, than they are at present capable of 
doing. 

The Drama. will receive the attention of a well known writer on Thea- 
tricals; The Fine Arts, under the direction of a celebrated artist, will 
also claim a share of notice ; while in the ordinary routine of provincial 
intelligence, Promotions, Births, Deaths, Marriages, Bankruptcies, and 
other ills ‘* which flesh is heir to,’’ every care will be taken that the in- 
formation shall be collected and recorded copiously and accurately. 

The Proprictors having said thus much by way of explanation, are ap- 
prehensive that more would appear intrusive upon the patience of the 
reader; they, therefore, make their bow, perfectly assured, in this liberal 
and literary age, that if they merit the support of the public, they shall 
obtain it. And, with these professions, judged of fairly and without 


prejudice, we have no hesitation in saying— 


———*“ incipient magni procedere menses,—”’ 





SKETCHES OF NATIONAL CHARACTER. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, AND IRISH WOMEN, 


Ir we look at the way in which power has been distributed and praise 
awarded, in every age and region of the world, we shall find so perfect a 
monopoly of them by the male sex, as would induce one almost to believe 
that the females were beings of an entirely different species, contributing 
nothing to the intelligence or civilization of the world, and impressing upon 
nations and races none of those characteristics by which they are distin- 
guished from each other. We hear enough of the men of Greece, the men 

_ of Rome, and the men of England, as abounding in knowledge, as being va- 
liant in fight, and as possessing, in short, every virtue calculated either to 
adorn themselves or improve their race. With regard to the women, on the 
other hand, they are mentioned chiefly as conducing to temporary pleasures 
—rated at, or nearly at the same value, as plumed helmets, goblets of wine, 
or gaudy attire; or if a maid or matron is honoured with a notice, it is 
merely to say with what fortitude she suffered some infliction or privation, 
the bare mention of which is the shame of man. 

We know not how it might answer, if females were to be educated in the 
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same manner, and pursue the same occupation, as males; but we are 
sure that the world would not fare a single jot the worse if they got a little 
more public influence, as well asa little more credit for that influence, which 
the utmost stretch of tyranny and caprice, on the part of the other sex, 
cannot entirely, or even to any substantial extent, take from them. 

As every nation and society is the aggregate of a certain number of indivi- 
duals, so the character of every nation and society is but the average of the 
characters of those individuals : wherefore, if it can be shewn that females 
exert a great influence upon the character of the individual, it must follow as 
a matter of course, that they have an influence equally great upon the na- 
tional character. Now, the influence of maternity alone, to say nothing of 
precept and example, strikes us as having much more influence upon 
the character than has generally been supposed or allowed. It had often 
been remarked that the sons of brave men were cowards, and the sons of 
wise men fools ; and the theory hence taken up (a theory well worthy the 
son of a wise man!) was, that there was no heritage or descent of mental 
qualities ; that, though the child might be presumed to resemble the parent 
in form and in features, and though it might also, as a matter of course, be 
subject to the diseases which had afflicted the parent, yet that the revolutions 
of the heavens, the state of the weather, the flight of a bird, or even the 
braying of an ass, was a better prognostic of its intellectual and moral na- 
ture, than its pedigree traced backwards for a thousand years. This theory 
was sometimes doubted, and often wondered at ; for it was hard to imagine 
why a particular cast of features or gait of the body, why an infirmity such 
as the scrofula or mental derangement, should be handed down from genera- 
tion to generation in a sequence almost invariable and unbroken, while con- 
secutive generations started from extreme to extreme of the intellectual scale, 
without any trace of a law such as attains in almost every other process or 
progress of nature. But the sceptic was always referred to the facts—was 
called upon to produce specimens of wisdom from the sons of Socrates, or 
of eloquence from the heir of Tully; and, as the cases usually cited, were 
generally, if not invariably, in favour of the theory, the sceptic was, if not 
convinced, at least confounded and kept silent. 

Now, for the space of nearly twenty years, we had annually the power of 
scrutinizing the intellectual capacity and disposition of a very considerable 
number of youths, sufficiently advanced for enabling one to discover what sort 
of men they would be, and yet not so much advanced as to have received 
from education any decided intellectual character, or indeed any intellectual 
character at all. Previous to passing under our scrutiny, they had been 
occupied in the merely mechanical process of learning the words and the 
grammar rules of a language or two by rote; and we almost invariably 
found that those who had been most successful in this mechanical labour, 
possessed neither the soundest judgments nor the most ardent imaginations. 
So far as our knowledge of their parents extended, the intellectual powers, 
whether of the lively or the profound class, appeared to be generally, if 
not uniformly, dependent on the mother. The sons of fathers, not many 
degrees removed = fatuity, were acute youths then, and are intelligent 
men now; while we do not recollect a single instance of the son of a stupid 
mother either shewing respectable talents at that time, or having developed 
them since. Those observations were begun and carried on without any 
reference to the establishment of a theory ; but though they referred only 
to one district of country, they were so long continued, the results were so 
conclusive, and there has occurred to us so little contradictory of them, either 
in reading or in observation, that we are disposed to regard them as going 
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far to establish the great influence which the mere fact of maternity has m 
forming the character, especially the imtellectual character, of individuals. 
It to this be added the precepts and exainple of a mother, which, as they 
direct the very first efforts of the mind, are of much more unportance than 
those of any subsequent teacher, and also the influence which females con- 
tinue to exercise over men to so late a period of life, that the character must 
at least be formed; then it 1s surely not too much to say, that women have 
more influence than men in forming the characters of individuals. This 
being established, their influence in the formation of national character 
follows as a necessary consequence, and it also follows of necessity that no 
account of the character of a nation can be perfect, or indeed satisfactory, if 
it does not give a description of females as well as males. 

We have judged it proper to erect these preliminary observations, as a sort 
of breast-work between us and these musty personages of much reading, but 
small gallantry or knowledge of the world, who ima: gine that the whale SyS- 
tem and economy of that world are projected and managed by their own 
grave and pretending sex; and having done so, we shail proceed with all 
due deference, to trace a few points in the character of that sex without whom 
we could not have been what we are, and indeed could not have been at all 
as they are displayed and distinguished in the two divisions of winite-clitied 
Albion and her green-mantled sister of the west. This we will allow 1s an 
undertaking not a little puzzling to our philosophy ; not that we think it at 
all unphilosophical, for there is really more of the pathetic and profound of 

hilosophy in it than in almost any other subject that we could choose—but 
it it is sO systematical, so sparkling, and so sweet, asa whole, that it 
goes to our very heart to separate it into parts—to settle degrees of loveliness 
where all is so lovely. But we have a duty to perform, and therefore our 
fair sisters must excuse us if we doff a little of our gallantry in the per- 
formance of it—pleading, as our excuse, that if our fair sisters had all along, 
in their education and otherwise, been treated with a little less gallantry, and 
a little more sense, we (meaning our sex as well as ourselves) and the world 
would have been all the better. 

However much the inhabitants of other nations may quarrel with us Bri- 
tons as men—however much they may blame our barbaric system of govern- 
ment, which, right and law apart, refuses to admit that the monarch is better 
than the multitude — however much they may taunt us about bringing our sir- 
loin of beef to table in its native simplicity, because they happen to have none 
that they dare shew without disguising 1t—however much they may laugh 
at the broadness of our shoulders and the squatness of our limbs, and how- 
ever much they may undervalue our arts and our manufactures, doing what 
they can to imitate them all the time, they all with one voice ac knowledge 
the superiority of our women—confess that nowhere throughout the world 
is woman so worthy of being loved, and so capable of loving i in return, as in 
England. This is not owing to the superior education of English women ; 
for, taking the average education of men, there are other countries where the 
women come nearer to that standard. As little is it owing to any greater 
degree of finesse and intrigue on the part of English females, for nowhere 
in the world do they meddle less with intrigues of any kind. Nor will any 
one, who is acquainted with the state of the English laws and with English 
usages, as touching the ceremony and state of matrimony, ascribe it to any 
supe riority which those laws and usages give to the women of England 
above what is given to the women of other countries. Neither can it be 

alleged that 1t 1s the supertor court, attention, and civility, paid to them by 
their lovers and husbands, which gives the charm to the English woman's 
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character; for an Englishman, engaged as he generally is in some business 
or amusement among men, which always occupies him the whole of the 
morning, and generally the greater part of the night, has absolutely no time 
for paying to the fair sex those devotions which less industrious, or as them- 
selves say, less indifferent gentlemen are in the habit of paying, not as a 
stretch of holiday politeness, but as an eve ry day matter of course. 

So far indeed as the intersexual law of England, and the practice grounded 
upon that law, extends, it is wholly against that intensity of passion, or rather 
that exquisite depth of feeling, of an unique and admirable compound of 
erotic sentimental and maternal feeling, which is the proud and the exclu- 
sive ornament of Englishwomen. ‘To seek in the institutions of society, or 
even the customs of a country, for the cause of such a feeling, would indeed 
be absurd ; it is so purely and so perfectly natural that legislative enactment 
could neither produce nor increase it, and it appears to be so deep and 
strong that neither law nor usage can effect its destruction ; and, being thus 
natural and indestructible, its general influence must be far greater than if 
it depended upon artifictal or temporary causes, 

Along with this greater intensity of teeling, Englishwomen are allowed to 
possess not only a greater degree of persc onal beauty and grace, but beauty 
and grace of a character altogether superior to those of the women of any 
other country ; and, upon comparing the different divisions of England with 
each other, 1t will be found that the intensity of passion varies according to 
the same law, and nearly in the same ratio with the external be auty, Hence 
perhaps there might be grounded a metaphysical reason for that interest 
which a beautiful woman instantly excites, not only in the other sex, but in 
her own. = It is also worthy of reriark, that those districts of England which 
are most remarkable for this external grace, and internal sensibility of the 
females, are the very reverse as to all the higher and more intellectual cha- 
racters of the male. Different races, whether of a more pure or of a more 
mixed nature, may favour ditte rently the development of the more esti- 
mable qualities of the two sexes; but still in those champaign countries 
where the women are more ele; cant and amiable, the men are more dull and 
vulgar ; while in the upland disiticts where the men have more energy 
both of body and of mind, the women are neither so interesting in their ap- 
pearance nor so endearing in their dispositions, ‘The women of England, 
properly so called, belong upon the whole to the former class. Their ap- 
pearance is interesting ; their voices and their manners are soft ; they 
evince the greatest depth of passion ; and their attachments hardly ‘know 
any bounds. Warm in their affections, and winning in their manners, they 
are the most dutiful daughters, the kindest sisters, the most affectionate 
wives, and the most tender mothers, that are anywhere to be met with. 
With infinitely more of passion in their composition than any other females, 
they have less of what is strictly called ambition: while others seek to 
dazzle, their aim is to please ; and while a woman of a different construction 
looks out for something that will worship her, or make her great in the 
world, the aim of an Englishwoman is to find something that she can 
love with her whole soul. She is fond of dress, of splendour, and of display ; 
and both from her appearance and her lustre she is able to turn these to 
admirable account ; but still they are only secondary objects with her, and 
valued no further than they can conduct to that upon which she places her 
affections. ‘This intensity of character is usually tempered by great natural 
modesty, which heightens instead of hurting its effect ; and the severity with 
which England visits the erotic wanderings ‘of her danghters is greater than 


that of any other country. While an Englishwoman stands, she stands 
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higher than other women ; but when she falls her fall is deeper and more 
desperate. Perhaps this is necessary : to introduce among beings of such 
lovely exterior, and such warm passions, the same liberties of speech and 
levities of conduct, which prevail where: women have more art and less 
nature, might be rather a dangerous experiment. In respect of intellect the 
women of England are by no means so superior as they ate in beauty and 
endearment ; but in every thing which tendsto make enjoyment sweet and 
life happy, they are wholly unrivalled ; and there are no women either of 
the north or of the south, that retain their personal charms, and their men- 
tal sensibility—their power of pleasing, and of being pleased, to so late a 
period of life, 

The women of Scotland are neither so uniform, nor, in many respects, so 
interesting as those of England. Besides the smaller shades of variety, there 
are, as it were, three distinct races of females in that country—the extreme 
Highlanders, the extreme Lowlanders, and an intermediate race. The 
women of the Highlands are exceedingly ptain in their appearance ; their 
features are harsh ; their voices shrill and unpleasant ; al their tempers a 
strange mixture of slovenliness and irritability. They are proud, without 
being elegant ; brawling, without much knowledge of domestic economy ; 
und, where they can afford it, expensive in their dress, without being clean. 
Their features are strongly marked and masculine, even in early life; and 
they very soon begin to look old. Their erotic propensities are not very 
strong ; and though the customs of Highland society are such as would afford 
great facilities to the contrary, sensual correctness is their principal virtue. 
They are remarkably superstitious and credulous, boast more of their genea- 
logies and connections, and believe more in the legends of the country, than 
Highland men. With all those qualities which a person accustomed to 
finer women would think disagreeable, they are exceedingly hospitable and 
trustworthy, and their patience under the afflictions both of human nature 
and of life, amounts to absolute heroism ; and they are withal delighted with 
mirth and songs. If one was to sum up their character in few words, one 
would say that they were the most correct and the least desirable of British 
females. It must be allowed, however, that there are splendid exceptions to 
the general want of personal beauty; butso far as our observation has ex- 
tended, that softness of manner and that intensity of tender passion, which 
characterise the women of England, are quite unknown among them. 

The extreme Lowlanders vary in their character in almost every country. 
Towards the south, they have the broad faces and heavy forms of the Flemish 
or Dutch; and where these obtain, they are a bustling, laborious, and 
rather cleanly race, having considerable personal attractions, but not a great 
deal either of feeling or of intellect of the higherorder. Women of this class 
are confined almost exclusively to the eastern coast—in the flat corn coun- 
tries and about the fishing villages. Immediately north of these, there 
occur females of a diminutive stature, with little pert faces, excessively irri- 
table and vain, prone to backbiting, and economical even to parsimony. 
With these general qualities, their appearance and complexions vary so 
much that it would be difficult to point out from what race of the settlers in 
North Britain they are derived. _A little further north, however, the red or 
light hair, the freckled skin, the immovable rigidity of features, and the ha- 
bitual sobriety, bespeak a Norwegian origin. 

If we except the Highlanders, whose opportunities of development have 
never been great, and whose numbers are now very much thinned, the 
intermediate race to whom we have alluded are unquestionably those whose 


characters decidedly and peculiarly belong to Scotland, and who, in common 
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parlance, arecalledScotchwomen. In general they are tall and bony, have long 
and slender necks, oval faces and features, which are too prominently marked 
for being handsome even in youth, and which become absolutely disagreeable 
at no very advanced period of life. They are apt to affect a languishing and 
sentimental air, which, to a stranger, has more of the gawky in it; and as 
they advance in years they become bent and shrivelled. In their manners 
they affect a great deal of pomp and importance; and they are prone to 
inquire into, and as prone to censure, the characters and conduct of others. 
They are clever women, and either really possess more talent, or exercise it 
with more energy and display, than any others in the island. They have 
also a great deal of passion, but it is of a more stern character than that of 
the soft dames of the south; and as these make the best wives and mothers in 
the world, so those would make the best philosophers and politicians. 

In Ireland the females of the poorer classes have the same impassioned 
and heedless character which marks the other sex—their short snub features 
express glee, but not beauty; and their attachments, though approaching to 
absolute phrenzy for the time, change with the change of circumstances, 
No women caress their offspring so heartily as the lower Irish; and yet no 
women give their children such frequent or severe chastisement. Irish women 
of the upper classes are often handsome ; but their expression and air are too 

ud and overbearing to be consistent with beauty. Their features are 
striking, and there is a certain air of superciliousness about the upper part 
of an Irish woman’s face, which prevents onefrom mistaking her for a native 
of any other country. The haughtiness of an Irish woman, the national 
desire of having every passion gratified at the moment, and a hurried and 
bustling manner, too wild for being confined to any system, prevent her 
from being an economist; but she can bear any privation, and has a spirit 
that can carry her through scenes that would batle and defeat any other 
female whatever. 

In few words—an English woman will love you, a Scotch woman will 
converse with you, and an Irish woman will fight either for you or with you 
according to circumstances. Such are the decided characteristics; but from 
the uniformity of language and fashion, and the frequency of intercourse and 
mutual emigration, those characteristics are obliterated or blended together in 
many instances, while the progress of time is softening them down, and 
perhaps bringing them on the whole nearer to the English character. 





THE BAR. 


Ons of our members was fortunate enough to be, more or less, attached 
to the law commissioners, who nearly two years ago, were appointed by 
royal warrant, to make such enquiries, and frame such a report, as might 
become the basis of a parliamentary enactment relative to the administra- 
tion of justice, and the procedure in the principal courts in Scotland. The 
duty was certainly any thing but lively or entertaining, and even the hos- 
pitality’ of the Scottish commissioners and their friends was hardly suffi- 
cient to compensate for the leaden dullness necessarily attending the cor- 
rection of law abuses, the invention of new forms, and the abolition of old 
ones. There was, however, one source of amusement—or rather of deep 
interest, afforded by the contrast between the character and pursuits of the 
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members of the Scotch bar, and the character and putsuits of their southern 
brethren of the courts of Westminster—a subject which we do not think 
has yet attracted much attention, though well Sonne of it. 

To our town readers, any description of the English bar may be super- 
fluous; but as our country subscribers have not the same advantage 
of personal knowledge, we shall bestow a word or two on our gentlemen 
of the long robe, before bringing on the table their rivals of the north— 
both sketches we shall give with perfect fearlessness, and with equal truth 
and impartiality. 

The principal feature in the character and deportment of the English 
barrister, is his stiffness and solemnity. No sooner is it intimated at the 
family board, that the young master means to go to the bar, and his father 
consigns him to the care of some ancient friend to see him entered at one 
of the inns of court, and settled in chambers, than the youthful aspirant’s 
figure becomes erect—his words fall slowly from his lips, and he looks 
grave at all sublunary pleasures—he seems, by anticipation, bound up in 
the parchment of deeds, and bewildered in the maze of descents and re- 
mainders: you would think that he had lost the power of speech by some 
statute of limitation, or that the rules of dumbness had been made abso- 
lute, if not by judgment in default, at least by default of judgment. 
Should he (rara avis) be garrulous, and pronounce a cento of words in the 
twenty-four hours, ho is so completely tm nubibus, and on such familiar 
terms with the ancient worthies of the common law, that any mere ter- 
restrial man might, as far as information is desired, be as well listening te 
the rush of the waters in Fleet-ditch. This is no exaggeration; look into 
the inns of court; take Lincoln’s Inn, ad aperturam—that is, at half past 
four o’clock—you there see some hundred young men in tho different 
stages of the five years’ servitude—or already called to the bar—and 
brief-full or brief-less; all are sedulously employed in consuming the 
mutton and pie, or the pork and pease, of the respective days, according as 
these or other dainties are meted out. But although an occasional plate 
may jingle, or a knife, fork, or spoon may ring on the table, and here and 
there a Scotchman may call for small beer, an Irishman be clamorous for 
potatoes, and an Englishman propose to change his Port for Bucellas, not 
another syllable escapes from the deep profound of these embryo wielders 
of the mace. They enter, they eat, bus drink, they retire—and if a 
stranger had been hid in some corner, he would, on emerging from his 
concealment, describe the scene to be (instead of the confusion of Babel, 
the natural expectation, according to vulgar conceptions) nothing better than 
an assemblage of mutes after bowstringing a mufty, or hamstringing a Jew, 
and dreading a repetition of either ceremony on inenbie in consequence 
of their clumsy handy-work. 

This sternness and silence increases with every passing year. The heavy 
atmosphere of London is any thing but conducive to mirth or hilarity ; and 
the most fiery of human passions would dio before the icy look of the 
ancient virgins who are the priestesses of a lawycr’s chamber. Even out 
of doors they receive no improvement—on the circuit, they jog their weary 
way erect on a tristful hackney, not always as agape its master, 
alk if they are so social as to halve a post-chaise, they travel like the 
spread eagle, with a head out of cach window. In former days, there 
were more Rangers, who revelled in scaling the windows of ladye fair—or 
Loveleeses, who gloried in exerting that agreeable voluntary compulsion, 
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which gratifies the heart and soothes the conscience of the fairsex—found 
atthe bar, than in allthe other professions of mankind—at camp, court, 
or—church. 

The young barrister of the modern school is a Grandison in stole and 
cassock—he eschews, or affects to eschew, the taper foot and ancle, and 
holds at naught the dimple and drooping eye-lash. Burgundy is heady, 
claret weakens the stomach—port is nauseous—ardent spirits an abomina=- 
tion—all are deleterious to study, derogatory from dignity, and depletory 
to the purse. If he be persuaded to dine out, he creeps near the landlord 
to avoid carving, buttons his coat to save his frill for to-morrow, and edges 
to the door to make an early escape before the dispatch of the dessert gives 
currency to conversation. If courage, or half a bottle of sherry has wound 
up his nerves to the sticking point, and enables him to articulate, he is 
great upon the delays in Chancery—alarming cu the denial of silk gowns 
to merit, and speaks with enthusiasm on the mystery of compounding in- 
dexes. He assures the lady of the house that a femme couverte may 
squander what she chuses, and that the queen is entitled to the whale’s 
tail—describes to the daughters what are stolen marriages under sixteen— 
accurately lays down the distinction between a woman-child and a child- 
less woman: and recommends the brothers to avoid all strong potations, 
and become equity draughtsmen. He is remarkable for small simplicities 
—speaks of gardeners doing a little in the nursery way—describes plough- 
men as having followed that profession from their infancy—compares the 
sea-loving maids of Brighton to jetsam, flotsam, and ligan: and insists 
that the French mode of saluting the ladies is regulated by the Roman 
law, ‘“ vi, clam vel precario.” 

But we must not be misunderstood. We are far from asserting that all 
who become law students or law professors, fall under the above deserip- 
tion. Our walks abound, and our tables are crowded with the elder sons 
of baroncts, and the younger sons of noblemen ; with half sons of Croesus- 
citizens, and the nephews of Cambrians and Caledonians, who are neither 
averse to a lace flounce, nor hold in detestation vin Catz, or the gros bou- 
chon. But these do not belong to the true breed—they are mere inter- 
lopers. Ask them after Bracton, Fleta, or Dugdale, and they will ima- 

ine you are enquiring for the hounds of the Epsom hunt. We are care- 
fully confining our attention to the real, unadulterated stock, from whom 
we are to expect our future Puisne Judges, Masters of the Rolls, and Lord 
Chancellors. 

With advancing years, this formality of exterior increases. The 
speeches and pleadings take a tone from these sedentary and monastic 
habits. The most trifling circumstance is regarded as a wonder, and the 
most inconsiderable matter is detailed like a case of life and death. The 
hoaxing a Lord Mayor, by sending him a bevy of pastry-cooks, cheese-. 
mongers, tea-dealers, coal-merchants, hucksters, and nightmen, would be 
dwelt upon like the sacking of Prague, or the suffocation in the black 
hole of Calcutta. The escape of a few tart jeu d’esprit verses, be re- 
presented as high treason; and an idle parody be trumpeted forth as a 
blasphemy against the whole bench of Bishops. 

All this tends to narrow the mind. Not that there is any original defi- 
ciency of intellect ; but the attention has been, from first to last, fettered 
to one absorbing study. Consult an English Barrister on a point of law, 
and he will, with the utmost precision and fidelity, overwhelm you with 
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the cases (names and dates) that will rule the question. But seek bis 
advice where the point is new, or where the decisions pro and evn are 
so nicely balanced and equipoised, that you are left in the most distressing 
uncertainty which hand to turn to, and you immediately find him at a 
loss) He then is out of the leading strings he has twined for himself ; 
he has to walk with no other support than principle, and that lesson has 
formed no part of his education. He has lost his staff, and he loses 
his way. His lamp has gone out, and there is no oil at home. He tries 
to philosophise, but he gets into vague generalitics—he reasons by ana- 
logy and overlooks distinetions—he lays down wrong data, and takes up 
exploded prejudices. But let him once catch a glimmering of a decided 
case, and he grapples at it like a shipwrecked mariner clutching the end 
of a black rock ; he strips it like a nurse preparing a bantling for its night’s 
repose—shews its points like a horse jockey, and glories in its application 
like a drummer flagellating a recruit. ‘Take his books of reports from an 
English barrister and limit him to the reason of the thing, and you get 
no reason ; require him to furnish you with the why and wherefore of the 
subject, and he answers, that he will give them to no man on compulsion, 
nor can he, 

The consequence has been, that the law of England has advanced 
slowly towards perfection. The errors arising from the true principles 
not having been properly expiscated, are only corrected aftera lapse of 
time, by succeeding judges, when experience has shewn over and over 
again, where the mistake lies. Nay often, the error is not corrected at 
all, and judges of great name have not been wanting, who, while they 
deplored the rule of law in vwiridi odservantia, dared not, in face of the 
confessedly faulty judgment, on which the rule depended, and from which 
it sprung, administer the remedy. 

It is of less consequence =~ but still it is a matter to be regretted, 
that this hampering the mind with mere technicalities—this habit of starch 
and buckram—this wedding to the idols—this disdain for any thing that 
does not at least smack of an oliter dictum, by drying up the sources, or 
rather by never admitting the stream of general learning, gives a penury to 
the bar eloquence, and a coldness to the matter and the speaker, altoge- 
ther unexpected by a stranger, who has been accustomed to regard the 
Courts of Westminster as the halls of the richest and most powerful 
oratory. Exceptions there are, no doubt; minds there are, which all the 
drying and parching influence of the most sickening adherence to the quib- 
bling of special pleading, and the nonsense of declaration, could not affect 
or impair. The utmost depilatory powers of all the ‘ methodically 
learned’’ jurisconsults, cannot pluck from some great spirits, the spreading 
roots of general and generous knowledge, planted perhaps at the hazard of 
being thought a blockhead by benchers and Welsh judges, but repaid b 
the acclamation of the people, whose rights are expounded and vindicated. 
‘l'hese, however, compared with the mass, are like the giants who lived 
before the flood; and the exception strengthens our rule, and increases 
our regret. 

What, on the other hand, have we to say of the Bar in the North? 

There, as far as we can judge, the young aspirant for legal honors, does 
not encumber himself with much classical lore. It is necessary to know 
something of Latin—as a naughty intrusive quotation from a Roman poet 
may occur. It is very unreasonable in auihors of living works, to intro- 
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duce sotaps of the dead langnages; but since ft does happen, tt may be 
very disagreeable, (when reading to ladics especially), to be put to a stand, 
as if the hicroglyphics of Egypt had suddenly been arrayed before one’s 
eyes. There is not an equal necessity to attend to quantity ; and no Scotch 
barrister, at least of the olden time—say twenty years ago, could have been 
moro offended than by being twitted, as a critic in longs and shorts. Greck 
is quite out of the question; unless, perhaps, the student ventures on sub- 
scribing to Valpy’s Edition of the Classics. That looks well; and ifthe 
volumes be regularly bound, with broad margin, a la Dibdin, it shews 
taste; and, besides, there can be no Sesidtion Teme uncut leaves. French, 
Italian, and German are, however, pretty generally mastered, with a fair 
proportion of mathematics. Belles Lettres are in great demand; and, 
more or less, metaphysics, whether they are understood or not; above all, 
it is requisite to be able to talk scoffingly of the Lake Poets, to have a 
veneration for black letter; and to sneer at Cantabs and Oxonians. To 
this must be added the taking, for two years, tickets at the Scotch and 
Roman law classes ; that is highly recommended by the professors of these 
chairs, but attendance is not vitally essential. 

Matters being thus prepared, it is mentioned by aunts and cousins, that 
Mr. So-and-so is going to the bar. His father makes a point of bowing to 
the different attorneys whom he may have happened to meet at dinner: 
and their daughters are invited to petit soupers and quadrille parties. 
The young man embraces an early opportunity of declaring his political 
sentiments; gencrally in accordance with the Ins ; or, perhaps, if he be of 
particularly pradential habits, he watches how the straw flies, to ascertain 
the likely current the political gale may take. He then purchases law 
books; has them bound in plain calf, but handsomely lettered; always 
has half a dozen of them dog-eared on his table; goes through his private 
and public examinations without fear, (as a well regulated bow will stand 
cither for ettam or non), and arrives at the bar. 

It is now nearly time to study law; and he does so, with very praise- 
worthy perseverance. But he loses none of his relish for the “ dulce 
ridentem Lalagen ;"’ and considers Bacchus as infinitely a more amiable 
personage than Apollo. He gets his clothes from Stultze or Nugée; yields 
to none in the whiteness of his French kid, or the cobwebness of his bird 
cage hose. He talks trippingly of the last novel, and has by heart the 
tender passages of Li/tle. You will see him about nine in the morning, 
when the claret that was in his head, is evaporating by the heels, half 
walking—half leaping, towards the Parliament House. Speedily he is 
lost in the profanum vulgus. Then he emerges near the stove, and joins 
in the roar and revelry of that centre of quiz and scandal. Suddenly he is 
verceived at the side bar, ‘ submitting to his Lordship,” “ astonished at 

1is brother,” or, ‘‘ deprecating the idea.” As he escapes from the thick 

and dusty atmosphere, a client with anxious face and inquiring look, 
watching for some consolation amidst the wreck of hopes, hears him curse 
the “* Bannatyne Club,” for seducing him into last night’s debauch,—pro- 
pose a hopping-match at the ‘‘ Hunter’s Tryst,” or volunteer the mixing 
a bowl of punch in the gallery encircling the base of the dome of St. 
George’s—and next morning when the disconsolate litigant creeps, in 
fearful anticipation of the worst, to the dreaded arena, he finds his coun- 
sel master of the case, repared on all points, and certain of success. 

If you are tumbled with a decision, the Scotch barrister does not en- 
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quire what was decided, but what on principle ought to have been the 
judgment, Evenif the House of Lords has been unfavourable, he says, 
‘‘ Wewill give the Hon. House another 4 ae of fixing the point.” 
Sometimes he is not particularly respectful to statutes, and sputters with 
very wrath if he be met with an English opinion. He proves that his 
view is right, by a reference to first principles. He draws his arguments 
from every subject, and strengthens them by the analogies of every science. 
He is not particularly scrupulous as to the source from which he draws 
his elucidations, nor their connection with the subject-matter under dis- 
cussion. Thus, if the action be to recover a favourite blue greyhound, 
you may depend upon his detailing the whole evidence on record of 
the existence of a black swan. The consequence is, that the law papers 
become volumes, and the night’s rest of the Judges is either disturbed or 
confirmed according to the nature of the contents, It also leads toa host of 
quotations. Horace is made an authority in questions of feudal law, and 
Ennius in disputes of thirlage—Cicero is referred to in matters of insurance, 
and Tacitus in actions of putting tosilence. ‘Then comes the hit and thrust 
of wit and repartee. He parries—he feints—he lunges—until he is out of 
breath, the Judge out of patience, and the client out of funds. Thus 
the law is settled and unsettled a thousand times, The “ Dictionary of 
Decisions”* boasts of near twenty thousand pages, and what tho next will 
extend to, Heaven only knows. 

But we must come to particulars: and for attaining our end in a sys- 
tematic way, we may divide the Bar into three classes—the fortiter—the 
suaviter—and the imbecilliter. Of these afterwards, and in their turns. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE EUROPEAN MAGAZINE—(NEW SERIES.) 


Str—Being convinced that you will agree with me in thinking few parts 
of the duty of an Editor of such a work as yours, more important than the 
conservancy of the national taste, I have been induced to trouble you with a 
few lines upon a subject which, though considered by some as possessing 
merely a local interest, appears to me _— important to the admirers of 
antiquity and those splendid relics of other days—the cathedral churches 
of England. 

The subject to which I would call your attention, and that of your readers, 
is a determination on the part of the Dean and Chapter of Winchester to re- 
place the organ of that cathedral on the side of the choir, having in the course 
of the improvements and restorations of that magnificent edifice built a 
gothic screen for the express purpose of sustaining the instrument, 

It is some time since I threw together the following letter, which I had in- 
tended to address to one of the popular journals, but which severe illness 
compelled me to lay aside, and perhaps I should not now have troubled you 
with it had not my thoughts been again attracted to the subject by a most 
able — published by Knight, Pall-mall East, called ‘* 4n Apology 
for those who object to the lateral position of an Organ in Winchester 
Cathedral,’ in which the matter is treated in a manner indicative of the 
good taste and judgment of the author; indeed to those who are as much 
interested in an attempt to rescue the beautiful edifice (now perhaps the most 
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splendid of its class in the empire) from the sacrilegious outrages of bad 
taste, | can do no better than recommend a perusal of it; at the same time, 
finding as I do, that many of the observations which it contains assimilate 
entirely with those which I some months since ventured to make, I shall be 
obliged if you will give a place to my subjoined letter, which must be 
considerably ante-dated, in order to account for what else might appear 
careless anachronisms. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. P. 





We have had occasion to refer to the pamphlet to which our correspondent 
refers, and should have been tempted to submit a review of it for the 
purpose of exposing the absurdity of the objections made to placing the 
organ on the screen, but since our correspondent has favoured us with the 
following communication, we think we can do no better, in a case vitally im- 
portant to the world of taste, than lay it before our readers :— 





Str—In passing through Winchester, I visited, as is my custom—where 
any remains of antiquity present themselves to my observation—the noble 
Cathedral which forms almost the only feature of attraction to this once 
flourishing city. I need scarcely say, as an antiquarian, that this was not my 
first visit to this venerable pile ; but it is many years since I last viewed 
it, and having heard that it had been under a long course of reparation and 
improvement, I will acknowledge that I made a detour of nearly thirty miles, 
in order to include it in my journey towards town, 

Much certainly has been done, and done with good taste and judgment, 
and it was gratifying to my feelings to find, that not only had the disgraceful 
state of filth and dilapidation, in which large portions of this building were 
permitted to remain for so many years, been reformed ; but that a 
restoration in consonance with the original character of the edifice, had been 
effected in many parts. 

But this is not all—no man_ possessing the least knowledge of architec- 
tural design, could behold the glaring inconsistency which so long existed, 
of a Grecian elevation, in the shape of a screen, in the heart of a Gothic 
structure, without disgust ; nor could the authority or even the beauty of the 
design in itself, which the name of Inigo Jones brought with it, palliate or 
atone forthe defect. With a liberality which does honour to the Dean and 
body of Clergy, who have the superintendence of the edifice, this absurdity 
has been partially remedied ; but alas, Sir, such is the perverseness of all 
reformers, even in the best causes, that in remedying one defect, these gen- 
tlemen have suffered themselves to incur another, which, if not so obviously 
offensive, is at least equally at war with good taste, and the principles of 
architectural science. 

They have substituted, it is true, a Gothic screen, instead of a Grecian 
one, and so far they have done well. The new elevation I have no quarrel 
with, in its details, but in its proportions with every thing about it, it is 
like a twelfth cake placed in the centre of a long supper table—in which com- 
parison the cake possesses this advantage over the screen, from the cause 
of its presence explaining itself to the company, and still further from the 
certainty of its being removed by the general taste of the same. But here— 
neither is the purpose of the elevation explained (for it is nota screen) nor 
does there appear any likelihood of its being improved or removed ; for as 
my most facetious Cicerone pertly replied to my animadversions, ‘ there’s 
no use talking about it now, for we have carried our point.” This led to 
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some further explanation with my conductor, an officer of course belonging 
to the establishment, from whom I learned that this Acresy in taste had been 
caused by a schism in the reverend body ; that further my informant was a 
staunch adherent to the false doctrine, and damned (very nearly in the 
vulgar tongue) all creeds except his own. Having deposited my half crown 
in his hand, {a custom, en passant, most disgracefully applicable to all our 
public buildings and institutions) he made his salam, whilst I had made up 
my mind that they manage these things better elsewhere. 

The fact 1 found to be, upon inquiring in better informed quarters, that 
for several years the cathedral had been under progressive repair and reno- 
vation upon a consistent and uniform plan; and (with the exception of the 
Dean, who objected to the application of the funds to the purpose,) with the 
general concurrence of the body. At acertain part, as a predicted of 
ull who meddle with stone or brick and mortar, a deficiency in those funds 
actually did present itself, and not only confirmed the very reverend head 
in his first opinion more inveterately than ever, but converted a majority of 
the body, who appear to think the ‘* fitness of things’ beneath their notice, 
to concur in it; and they resolved that what remained to be done, should be 
botched up as it might be, provided it dipped not too deeply into their 
purses. This is all very natural in tue ordinary course of things in this 
life; but here something more is at stake. These gentlemen should have 
paused before they ran headlong into decided error—simply because they 
could not be altogether right. It would have been wiser, and infinitely more 
satisfactory to the public, that the works should have been altogether sus- 
pended until they were enabled to carry them effectually into execution, 
than to starve the work into distortion, and render all that had been pre- 
viously done not only nugatory but disgraceful. The original point on 
which the learned body is affirmed to have divided in this advanced stage of 
the business, was the situation of the organ ; whether it should be placed on 
the side—or, as in every other cathedral, in the centre. I say this is 
affirmed to be the cause of the division, and I hope it is so, since the other 
version of the story which attaches their sudden conversion to an opinion 
thrown out by the prime minister on an accidental visit to the cathedral, 
would not tend so much to their credit as a mere imputation of bad taste. 

I do not hazard an opinion respecting the eligibility of placing the organ 
in this, or that position. ‘The one has certainly the advantage of precedent 
and authority, which, in matters of this sort, ought to go far; whilst the 
other is an innovation, which, in the absence of all authority, requires the 
Most irresistible arguments and proofs in support of its adoption. But, 
Sir, the question now is—not what would be best—but what is necessary to 
be done to remedy an evil which stares every man in the face on entering 
this building. The screen, as I before observed, presents nothing objection- 
able in itself—on the contrary, appears to vie with the general character of 
the building ; but its disproportion 1n reference to all that is round and about 
it, is more offensive than you or your readers could believe, unless you 
had been eye-witnesses of it. And whence does this arise ? My cunning 
Cicerone on the spot omitted to explain this : and on my observing that the 
screen appeared to be too low, he assured me, contemptuously, ** that it was 
thought to be quite right by the best judges.” The fact, | subsequently 
found to be, that the progress of the improvements had reached thus far, when 
the ague of poverty began to seize the Body Corporate, and made them 
tremble to proceed—that the screen was erected purposely to support an or- 
gan, and that consequently the change of plan now insisted upon, 
which goes to dethrone the organ from its original destination, has left the 
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without a statue, or, to recur to my old similitude, placed an isolated 

ubed plum cake as the central object of this proudly majestic build- 
ing. When I add bedaubed as a stronger epithet to my humble illustration 
of this sin against all order and taste, I do so because I can by no other term 
convey to your mind, Sir, the effect produced by the ornaments of the choir 
{heavy-carved wooden work, the heads of the interior stall work) which are 
ami (Credat Judeus) the colour of the screen, to imitate stone, and to 
orm part of the elevation of the screen. Wooden forms, Sir—out of charac- 
ter—out of proportion—breaking in upon the design and order of the eleva- 
tion, made to form part of the elevation itself, which, if it have any mean- 
ing at all, in buildings of this nature, is erected for the very purpose of form- 
ing a screen to the interior, which is thus exposed and bedaubed into the 
appearance of being a part of the screen itself. Never—never in my life, 
Sir, did I witness so offensive an instance of barbarism. Iam not a very 
rich man, Sir, but I would not hesitate—nor will I, should an opportunity 
offer, to subscribe in aid of the impoverished Body a handsome sum of 
maoney towards recovering them from the disgrace and obloquy which must 
for ages attach to their memory, if the thing be permitted to remain as it is, 

But, Sir, the real foundation of the evil, | apprehend, from all I can learn 
upon the subject, is to be found in that occasional curse of free institutions— 

rty feeling and party violence. The economists are opposed to the 
iberals—(notin the largest sense of either term)—and the former having the 
upper hand, — resolved to shew their power, not by improving upon 
what their predecessors have done, but by reversing every thing they had 
proposed to do. They are even said to have canvassed for the suffrages of 
the public in their favour, and certainly one notable instance was communi+ 
cated to me during a short stay at A in my way from Winchester, 
which speaks volumes to the fact—namely, that a noble Duke had been so 
canvassed by letter, from the Very Reverend Head of the Chapter, calling for his 
approbation of the new abominations ; to which—eternally to the credit of 
his Grace—was returned an explicit declaration, that he disapproved all that 
was going forward to disfigure the noble fabric. 

Indeed it is a serious evil, and calls loudly for legislative interference, 
that edifices of such magnitude and importance in a national point of 
view, should be subjected to the caprices of individuals, hbemaver 
respectable, or however distinguished for their zeal and ability in other 
departments of science. Here is one of the noblest, perhaps I might say 
upon the whole, the most noble and interesting of the great works of our 
ancestors, submitted .to the superintendence of men who cannot agree among 
themselves upon the mode of reparation, or the principle on which it should 
be carried on. And what is, and must necessarily be the consequence? 
A display of barbaric ignorance and bad taste, which would disgrace a 
country squire in the repairs of his own private chapel. 

Thus, against the principles of good taste and good feeling—against all 
authority and precedent—against the sense of the country, and I may, I am 
sure, add, when the whole is opened, against the judgments of the present 
age and of posterity—this noble edifice is likely to be sacrificed to the intem- 
perate or barbaric opinions of persons accidentally and temporarily invested 
with ‘¢a little brief authority,” to direct and control the work. Surely, Sir, 
the Bishop has the power—and if the power, the will—to interpose his au- 
thority in such a case, and to avoid a disgrace which may be called, in the 
strictest sense of the word, national, It is to be presumed that the founder 
has appropriated funds for the purposes of improvement and reparation—or 
if not, that the funds of the Body are applicable to this purpose before they 
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are applicable to the purposes of division among its members. Be this as it 
may, the Bishop may not have authority, or be disposed to insist upon a too 
strict application of these resources, but he may and will, it is to be hoped, 
step forward and stay these proceedings, until, by economizing their funds, 
they may be enabled to em : the best and most skilful artists in carrying 
into full effect their i plans. If this be not done, our only hope must 
rest with the Legislature, which having interposed its authority to check the 
bad taste of modern architecture in the erection of new edifices, will not deem 
it unworthy their deliberations to check the inroads of a ** Gothic invasion” 
upon the noblest works of antiquity. 
I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A, Z. 





STANZAS TO ; 


All that I saw returns upon my view, 
All that I heard comes back upon my ear. 





a Worpswortn., 
A vision cross’d me as I slept— 


A vision unallied to pain ;— 
And in my day-dreams it has kept 
Possession of my heart and brain; 
It is a portion of my soul, 
And, if the soul may never die, 
That vision now is past controul, 
And shares its immortality. 


It took a form that time may change 
In others’ eyes, but not in mine: 
For coldness—hate cannot estrange 
My still unshaken heart from kine. 
I saw thee then, as I have seen 
The cherish’d one of earlier years, 
Ere pale suspicion came between 
Our hearts—and poison’d both with fears. 


I heard thee speak, and felt the tone 
Of welcome o’er my spirit steal ; 
As if our souls had never known 
What those who part in coldness feel. 
Thy hand to mine in fondness clung, 
And, when I met its thrilling press, 
I almost deem’d it had a tongue 
And whisper’d love and happiness. 


’Tis said, that dreams may herald truth ; 

But dreams like these are worse than vain, 
For what can bring back wither’d youth, 

Or love’s unshaded hours an? 
They do but mock us—giving scope 

To joys from which we wake and part, 
And then are lost the hues of Hope— 

The rainbow of the clouded heart. 


They are the spirits of the past 
That haunt the chambers of the mind; 
Recalling thoughts too sweet to las 
And leaving blank despair behin 
They are like trees from stranger bow’rs, 
Transplanted trees that take not root—_ 
Young buds that never come to flow'rs— 
Frail blossoms that ne’er turn to fruit. 
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—— like demons who would briag 
e nectar that might tempt to sip, 
And yell in triumph as they ing. 

The goblet from our fever’d lip. 
a are like Ocean’s faithless calm, 

hat with a breath is roused to strife— 

Or hollow friendship’s proffer’d balm 

That poisons all the springs of life. 


I ve we met at silent night, 
And roam’d as we were wont to roam, 
And pictur’d with a fond delight 
The pleasures of our future home. 
That home our hearts may never share— 
’Tis lost to both for ever now ; 
The tree of hope lies wither’d—bare— 
Without a blossom, leaf or bough. 


To words—vain words—no pow’ is giv’n, \S 
The torments of my soul to tell ; 
I slept—and had a dream of heav’n— 
I woke—and felt the pangs of hell. 
Yet, I would not forget thee—No ! 
Tho’ thou hast wither’d hope in me— 
Nor for a world of joys forego 
The one sweet joy of loving thee. 
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One of the striking characteristics of senility is an addiction to old 
customs and manners, accompanied by perpetual and regretful references 
to foregone times, and all their joys. ‘This is quite natural ; although 
the pleasures of to-day are equally vivid and glowing with those of 
half a century ago, the descending mind is not prepared to receive and 
iuppreciate them as it did in its spring and up-growing. The seal remains 
the same, but the wax waxcth cold, and the impression telleth not thereon. 

If this be the case where customs, manners, habits, and fashions are 
recorded, and of which, from books or pictures, we of this day can pretty 
well judge for ourselves, itis much more strongly so, whenever the subject 
under discussion is mere matter of taste, of which no visible cr tangible 
evidence is procurable ; and thus it is that in speaking of players, a race 
of people who leave no record of their merits but in the memories of those 
who have seen them, all men invariably draw comparisons of dead actors 
with living ones, to the decided eee of the latter. 

The memory of racking punch or cruel sloe-juice, swallowed at the 
Christopher some thirty years before, smacks on the ‘‘ mind’s palate’ of 
the old Etonian with higher goé¢ than the present flavour of his Clos 
Vogeaut or Saint Peray: the pigeon-pie devoured hot from Sally Bar- 
nard’s with joyous appetite, rests in the gastronomic memory of the ancient 
Harrovian, to the disadvantage of the haunches and calipash of his later 
days, as the first love of the heart, rude, rustic, and even homely as she 
was, still beams in the eye of her long-forgotten swain, and 


** Lingering, haunts the greenest spot 
** In Mem'ry’s waste,”’ . 


to the positive discomfiture of the graceful daughters of the next genera- 
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tion, who in ¢heir turn transfix the hearts of languishing lovers, and print 
their lovely features there. 

The natural consequence of this love of what is lost, is a positive dislike 
to improvement of what exists; for however dissatisfied a man may be 
with the world as it goes, still, since he is convinced (as society does not 
retrograde) that no change will bring things back to Ais standard of perfec- 
tion, he querulously opposes all proposals for amendments, all attempts at 
discoveries, which, with the true spirit of a legitimate Mandarin, he 
strives to nip in the bud with the frost of his contempt, seeking “no change ; 
but least of all such change as they would bring him.” 

Amongst the rapid strides which art and science have made since our 
chemists and machinists have fitted them with their seven-league boots, 
none have astonished the world more than the almost magical adaptation of 
steam and gas to the commonest purposes of domestic life, and nothing have 
more annoyed elderly gentlemen of small minds ; some of whom declare 
a passage to Margate in seven hours perilous in the extreme, if not abso- 
lutely irreligious, and give (with fingers archly at their noses) hints that 
the day wild come when a blow-up must happen; while others, after de- 
scanting on the horrid sinell arising from the new-fangled mode of lighting 
streets with smoke, gravely tell us that gas was invented by the French for 
the purpose of burning London, and seriously attribute every fire which 
happens in houses where it never has been used, to the general adoption of 
the noxious vapour, 

It has, indeed, of late become the fashion to treat all plans and schemes 
submitted to the public, as speculative and romantic ; some of which ap- 
pear to us to have very good foundations and very rational pretensions : 
but this re-action is the result of that glut of absurdity which, in every 
possible shape, some little time since inundated the moncy-market; that 
vital part of the body politic by whose fluctuations the least skilful may 
gather the actual state of the Constitution ; notwithstanding which re- 
action, we really believe many of the enterprises at which the monied 
men of the Alley and Exchange look grave and shake their heads, as if 
there were nothing in them, are of ‘ great pith and moment,” and will 
eventually tur up tramps. All, however, we have to say is, that necessary 
(and imperiously necessary it is) as caution may be, and admirable as are 
prudence and forethought, still all prejudices are unworthy and unwise, 
and none more unwise or unworthy than those which, created either by 
short-sightedness or personal interests, militate against the public good. 

We have been Jed into a consideration of this subject by reading 
the report of a debate in the House of Commons, which took place 
on the 4th of April, 1671, on the second reading of a Bill “ for 
building a bridge over the River Thames at Putney,” in which the 
question is treated in a manner so serious, and considered of such vital 
importance, that we cannot choose but submit it to our readers, thinking 
it may serve as the best practical correction of a disposition to check the 
progress of public improvement, and as the most extraordinary evidence of 
the state of society, and the view taken by the ablest and most efficient 
men of ‘‘ things in general’’ at that particular period. 

The debate will be found in Grey, vol. I. p. 415.*—All we have 





.” We entreat the reader not to be incredulous, and we are the more anxious to guard 
him against scepticism, because a belief that this is a fictitious debate would deprive 
zim of half the amusement which at this time of the day it is so calculated tor , 


e have taken the trouble to verify the fact, and can honestly and seriously assure him 
that it is a true record.—Ep. 
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done is to modernize the style of the language, so as to render it more 
familiar to the ear, and to put the speeches generally in the first person ; 
a rule observed by the reporters of the Morning Chronicle newspaper of 
the present day, with the most advantageous effect. 


‘“ Dig Martis, Ap: 4. 1671. 
“ A Bill for building a bridge over the River Thames from Putney was 
read. On the motion that it be read a second time— 


Mr. Jones (Member for London), rose and spoke as follows :— 

“ Mr. SPEAKER—It is impossible to contemplate without feelings of the 
most afflictive nature the probable success of the bill now before the 
House. Iam sensible that I can hardly do justice by any words of 
mine to the apprehensions, which not only I myself personally feel upon 
the vital question, but to those which are felt b every individual in the 
kingdom, who has given this very important subject the smallest share of 
his consideration. Iam free to say, Sir, and I say it with the greater 
freedom, because I know, that the erection of a bridge over the River 
Thames at Putney, will not only injure the great and important city which 
I have the honour to represent; not only jeopardize it, not only destroy its 
correspondences and commerce, but actually annihilate italtogether, (hear, 
hear!) 1 repeat in all possible seriousness, that it will question the very 
existenco of the metropolis; and I have no hesitation in declaring, that 
next to — down the whole Borough of Southwark, nothing can 
destroy London more certainly, than building this proposed bridge at 
Putney—(hear, hear ! ) 

“Allow me, Sir, to ask, and I do ask with the more confidence, because 
the answer is evident and clear, how will London be supplied with fuel, 
with grain, or with hay, if this bridge is built? All the correspondences 
westward will be at one blow destroyed. I repeat this fact boldly, 
because, as I said before, it is incontrovertible ; as a Member of this Ho- 
nourable House, I should not venture to speak thus authoritatively, 
unless I had the best possible ground to go upon, and I state without fear 
of contradiction, that the water at Putney is shallow at ebb, and assuming 
as I do, that the correspondences of London require free passage at all 
times ; and knowing as I do, that if a bridgo be built there, not even the 
common wherries will be able to pass the river at low water, I do 
say, that I think the Bill one which only tends to promote a wild and 
silly scheme, likely to advantage a few speculators, but highly unreasonable 
ar unjust in its character and provisions; because, independently of the 
ruin of the City of London, which I consider inevitable in the event of its 
success, it will effect an entire change in the position and affairs of the 
watermen, a change which I have no hesitation in saying, will most seri- 
ously affect the interests of his Majesty’s government, and not only the 
interests of the government, but those of the nation at large.” 

Mr. WALLER followed the Honourable Member for London, and gave 
it as his opinion that the erection of a bridge at Putney could not be con- 
sidered as oppressive, even were a toll laid upon the bridge, because, said 
the Honourable Gentleman, ‘“‘ those who dislike paying the toll may go 
by water, and sv pay nothing, (hear, anda laugh.) It seems to me,” 
said the Honourable Gentleman, “ if it be a bad thing for Southwark itis 
a good thing for Westminster, where the Court is, and where we are, (a 
laugh); at Paris, Sir, there aro several bridges—at Venice hundreds. 
What then ?—Paris is not ruined, and Venice flourishes. I must say I 
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think the opposition offered to this bill shews considerable want of pa~ 
triotism ; no object in my mind can be more beneficial to the country than the 
extension of its resources, the multiplication of those avenues and approaches 
to the metropolis by which the public wealth may be increased, and the 
national character elevated: no object in my mind is better calculated to 
extend the reputation of this country, or its mercantile advantages, than a 
bridge over the river at Putney, (loud cheering.) Besides, Sir, if I may 
be permitted to make such an allusion, I think it by no means irrelevant 
to throw out, by way of observation, that the Kinc cannot bunt in Lon- 
don ; if the Kine wishes to hunt he must cross the water. This is a fact 
incontrovertible by gentlemen on the other side of the House, and a fact 
which I think well worthy our consideration: in short, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the measure of building a bridge over the river at 
Putney, is one which, independently of the advantages to which I have 
just cursorily alluded, cannot fail to be of the greatest utility and con- 
venience to the whole British nation.” 

Sik Tuomas Lek, ina very excellent speech, expressed at some length 
his fears that the bill was little better than a job, and that its object was 
to improve the value of the new buildings about the neighbourhood of the 
House of Commons. (Hear, hear! and a laugh.) 

Cot. Bircu rose and said, “ Sir, it seems to me that in a popular view 
of a subject like this, it matters very little whether men are actually ag- 
grieved, or whether they think themselves so; now, I have no hesitation 
in saying, because I have brought all the powers of my mind to the 
subject, that whenever a cart carries anything to the City in the ordinary 
course of affairs, it takes something back to the country. The only ditf- 
ference in point of fact then, whether the proposed bridge at Putney be 
built or not, comes to this, that people bringing provisions from the coun- 
try into this neighbourhood will take back something into the country out 
of this neighbourhood ; but what of that? If they do not go to the City 
to get what they want here, somebody from this part of the town must go 
to the City to getit for them, (Aear, hear.) I really see nothing seriously 
objectionable to the bill before us.” 

Mr. SrcretaRy TreEvoR rose amidst general cheering; the House 
having subdued itself into quietude, the greatest attention prevailed. The 
Right Hon. Sccretary then said, *‘ Sir, it may naturally be expected that 
upon a subject of such vital interest as that, which we are now called upon 
to discuss, I should say a few words. I do assure you, Sir, that it is far, 
very far from my wish upon a matter so highly important as the erection of 
a bridge at Putney, to say more than I consider it my duty to submit, 
with a view rather to direct, than lead the judgment of the House. I have 
considered the matter with all possible attention, and with those advan- 
tages which circumstances naturally afford me ; and as I wish Honourable 
Gentlemen to put aside all feelings but those strictly applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of the case, soI most candidly declare my sentiments upon it. 
It appears evident to me, Sir, (and I trust I shall be borne out in the 
opinion I have deliberately formed), that no new law can well be made 
without in some degree having reference to a law previously made, and 
that whatever improvements are contemplated, the legislature in forward- 
ing such improvements may probably transfer an inconvenience from one 
set of peop! to another ; it appears evident to me, after all I have done in 
this business, that passages over rivers are, in fact, great conveniences, and I 
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really am at a loss to understand why there is any serious opposition 

raised abstractedly to a bridge at Putney; because, although Putney is 

farther up the River Thames than London, Honourable Gentlemen who 

speak so rome against the proposed bridge at the former place, because 

it is likely to infringe upon the vested rights of the watermen, might, by a 
rity of reasoning, contend that there ought to be no bridge at London.” 
The Right Hon. Secretary sat down amidst continued cheers. | 

Sirk WittiaAM Tuomeson being loudly called for, rose and made the 
following speech :— 

** Sir,— When a convenience has been long possessed, it grows as it 
were into a custom, and therefore the observations of the Right Hon. Se- 
cretary, with regard to London Bridge, do not, as it appears to me, at all 
apply to the romantic und visionary scheme of building a bridge over the 
River at Putney: one thing, indeed, may be well enough remarked upon in the 
Right Honourable Gentleman’s speech—he talks of the objections which 
might be made to London Bridge by those who oppose the imaginary 
bridge at Putney ; it is true, that those who would support the one, would 
mnnihilate the other, for if a bridge be raised at Putney, London Bridge 
may as well be pulled down. (Hear, hear.) Yes, Sir! I repeat it— 
because this bridge, which seems to be a favourite scheme of some Honour- 
able Gentlemen whom I have in my eye—if this bridge be permitted, the 
rents necessary to the maintenance of London Bridge will be annihilated ; 
and therefore, as I said before, the bridge itself must eventually be anni- 
hilated also. 

‘* But, Sir, this is not all. IT speak affectionately of the City of London, 
and I hope I shall never be forgetful of its interests, (Hear, hear, from Mr. 
Jones); Lut 1 take up the question on much more liberal principles, and 
assume a higher ground, and I will maintain it. Sir, London is cireum- 
scribed—I mean the city of London; there are walls, gates, and bounda- 
ries, the which no man can increase or extend ; those limits were set by 
the wisdom of our ancestors, and God forbid they should be altered. But, 
Sir, though these land-marks can never be removed—I say never, for I 
have no hesitation in stating, that when the walls of London shall no 
longer be visible and Ludgate is demolished, England itself will be as 
nothing —though, Sir, these land-marks are immovable, indelible, indestruc- 
tible, except with the Constitution of the country, yet it is in the power of 
speculative theorists to delude the minds of the people with visionary pro- 
jects of increasing the skirts of the city so that it may even join Westmin- 
ster. When that is the case, Sir, the skirts will be too big for our habits ; the 
head will grow too big forthe body, and the members will get too weak to 
support the constitution : but what of this, say Honourable Gentlemen— 
what have we to do to consider the policy of increasing the town, while we 
are only debatinga question about Putney Bridge ?—to which I answer, look 
at the effects generally of the important step you are about to sanction ; ask 
me to define those effects particularly, and I will descend to the minutiz of 
the mischief you appear prone to commit. Sir, 1, like my Honourable 
Friend the Member for the City of London, have taken opinions of scien- 
tific men, and Ideclare it to be their positive conviction and mino, that if 
the fatal bridge (I can find no other suitable word) be built, not only will 

uicksands and shelves be created throughout the whole course of the 
iver, but the western barges will be laid up high and dry at Teddington, 
while not a ship belonging to us, will ever get nearer London than Wool- 
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wich; thus, net only your corn markets, but your Custom-house will be 
nullified ; and not only the whole. mercantile navy of the country abso- 
lutely destroyed, but several west-country bargemen actually thrown out 
of employ. 1 declare to God, Sir, that I have no feeling on the subject 
but that of devotion to my country, and I shall most decidedly oppose the 
Bill in all its stages.’ (Hear, hear, hear.) 

COLONEL STROUDE said, that he approved of the notion of the bridge at 
Putney, although he must confess there appeared a somewhat too sanguine 
expectation of carrving a question of such importance, on the part of its 
advocates. ‘The gallant Colonel observed, that no city was so long as 
ours on the bank of a navigable river, without more bridges than one ; and 
although, as being a Colonel in the army, it was not exactly in his province 
to meddle with bridges or quays, or such sort of things (of which be pro- 
fessed himself sincerely to understand nothing), yet it struck him, as a mi- 
litary man, that if the river Thames were frozen up, and no vegetables or 
provisions of that sort could be forwarded to London by boats or barges, 
then a bridge (which, although liable to he blown up or blown down, 
could not well be frozen up) would afford a constant and seasonable supply 
—besides, in case of mutiny, he considered it would be a wonderful ad- 
vantage to have this communication always free and open. 

Mr. Boscawen, before be came down to the house, could not under- 
stand what possible reason could be adduced in favour of a bridge at 
Putney ; and now that he had heard the reasons of Honourable Gentle- 
men, he was equally at a loss to account for them. If there were any 
advantage derivable from a bridge at Putney, perhaps some gentlemen 
would find out that a bridge at Westminster would be a convenience. 
Then other Honourable Gentlemen might dream that a bridge from the end 
of Fleet Market into the fields on the opposite side of the water would be a 
tine speculation ; or who knew but at last it might be proposed to arch over 
the river altogether, und build a couple more bridges, one from the Palace 
at Somerset House into the Surrey Marshes, and another from the front 
vf Guildhall into Southwark. (Great laughter.) Perhaps some Honour- 
able Gentlemen who were interested in such matters would get up in 
their places and propose that one or two of these bridges should be built 
of iron; (shouts of laughter) for his part, if this passed he would move 
for leave to bring in half a dozen more bills for building bridges at Cukt- 
SEA, and at HAMMERSMITH, and at MARBLE HALL stairs, and at BRENT- 
FORD, and at fifty other places besides. (Continued laughter.) 

** Now, Sir,” continued the Honourable Gentleman, ‘‘ some Honourable 
Gentlemen have talked of Paris and Venice as examples for us to follow. 
Why, Sir, Venice is built in the water, and if it were not for bridges there 
would be no streets; what has that to do with London? As to Paris, 
it is true there are many bridges, and what is the consequence? There 
is no use for watermen; and are we for our advantage, even admit- 
ting for argument’s sake any to arise, to compromise the vested rights of 
the watermen ? (ear, hear, hear,) I, for one, say no; but when say no 
upon this particular point abstractedly, I do not mean to say that I for 
oue alone disapprove of the measure in foto ; neither the people of Middle- 
sex nor of Surrey in the localities desire it, and I must say that at best it 
is a new conclusion to no end.” 

Str Joun BENNETT was of opinion, that the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men sanctioned the proposed bridge at Putney, inasmuch as that of two 
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evils they preferred the lesser, and thought to avoid that which was 
threatened to be built at Lambeth. 

Mr. Low rose and said—*‘ Sir, I feel myself called upon to say a few 
words upon this very important question, because I am authorized to state 
(which feel it my bounden duty to do, after what has just dropped from 
the Honourable Gentleman who spoke last,) that the present Lord Mayor 
is of a very different opinion from his immediate predecesser. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) 1 really speak nothing but the opinion of the worthy chief 
magistrate, when I say, that if any carts go over Putney-bridge, the city of 
London 7s irretrievably ruined. This, I have no hesitation in saying, is 
the matured opinion of the present Lord Mayor! (Hear, hear, hear.) 
Some Honourable Gentlemen, who seem to think that the body of Thames 
watermen are nobodies, (great laughter,) treat their vested rights with 
something very like contempt; and even those who condescend to consider 
the interests of that hody with a little complacency, tell you that the 
ferry in that remote part of the river encourages but very few hands; now 
Sir, that I deny. (Hear, hear.) I have procured a list of persons em- 
ployed in the ferries at Putney, from which I can assert, that very many 
watermen actually subsist upon the produce of the ferry there. (Hear, 
hear.) 

‘¢ Now, Sir, there is another point to which I must speak ; the projected 
bridge I understand is to be built of wood, (much laughter). Honour- 
able Gentlemen may laugh, but such is the fact, and although one Honour- 
able Gentleman has just now humorously suggested iron as a material 
for bridge-building—/(/ Hear, hear,)—it is, if not less strange, not less 
true, that it is proposed to build this visionary Putney bridge of 
timber. (Hear, hear.) As to the possibility of the undertaking, I leave 
that to the projectors: but I presume timber wherewith abridge across 
the Thames is to be built must be vast and large, and that the bridge must 
consist of many arches ; if that be the case, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that these pieces of wood, thick and numerous as they must be, will stop 
the tide altogether. (Hear, hear, hear.) And when the tide ebbs in the 
short space which intervenes between London bridge and Putney, there 
will never be sufficient water in the river to admit of the passage of the 
smallest boat. ( Hear, hear, hear.) Urepeat, Sir, never after the tide 
ebbs will there be sufficient water for the smallest boat to row between 
London bridge and Putney ; in short, I state here, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that if the odious measure is carried, the river above London 
bridge will not merely be injured by it, but totally destroyed as a naviga- 
ble river.” (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Henry Hersert next addressed the Speaker in the following 
words :—‘‘ Mr. Speaker—I honestly confess valve * an enemy to monopo- 
lies. I am equally opposed to mad visionary projects, and I may be 

rmitted to say, that in the late Kine’s reign several of these thoughtless 
inventions were thrust upon the House, but most properly rejected. Ifa 
man, Sir, were to come to the bar of the House, and tell us that he pro- 

sed to convey us regularly to Edinburgh in coaches in seven days, and 
bring us back in seven days more, should we not vote him to Bedlam ? 
Surely, we should, if we did him justice; or if another told us that he 
would sail to the Indies in six months, should we not punish him for play- 
ing upon our credulity? Assuredly, if we served him rightly. Well, 


‘then, Sir, here are persons proposing to build a wooden bridge 
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over the river Thames, in an unfrequented part of the country, 
and which they imagine, from the mere novelty of the speculation, we 
shall agreeto. I say, Sir, suppose the matter worthy of discussion, it is of 
too great importance to be discussed in such a House as this. Why, Sir, 
there are not an hundred and fifty members present: what would our con- 
stituents suy ? what would the country at Jarge say, if we decided a mea- 
sure of such importance as the building a wooden bridge at Putney, in so 
thin a House as this. I must think it would appear extremely strange 
to let this bill go to a second reading after all we have heard so reasonably 
alleged against it.” 
The cries of question here becoming very general, the House divided, 


For the Bill eeee eevee 51 
Against it oowe wer G7 
Majority against it —15 


The numbers in this thiz House being 12] ! 


Now, considering that this is a bond fide debate, merely adapted to the pre- 
sent style of Parliamentary oratory—considering, that at the time it took 
place the Court of England was at its highest pitch of gaiety and civiliza- 
tion—considering that CLanENDON, SHarTessurRy, Rocuester, Buck- 
INGHAM, LAUDERDALE, CLIFFORD, ard ARLINGTON, were at the mo- 
ment carrying on their cadals and intrigues; and considering that Secretary 
TREVOR and the poet WALLER actually took part in it, we do think that 
no stronger lesson can he given to the sceptics of the present age than a 
report of it. Let us imagine any individual to have told SuarresBury, 
or RocuEstEr. or Buckinauam, that the minds of men would be so 
much enlarged and enlightened within a hundred and fifty years of their 
day, that the gravest debates of the House of Commons would, at that 
distance of time, afford food for laughter to the commonest individuals 
in the country, would they have believed it >—or would Mr. SECRETARY 
TREVOR, or the poet WALLER have fancied, that so shortly after their 
disappearance from the world, practical evidence of the weakness of their 
adversaries’ arguments, and the fallacy of their doctrines, would have 
been given to the country by building half a score bridges over the same 
river, without doing either that, or the metropolis the smallest injury. 

It is hence we would advise those whose minds are not of sufficient ca- 
pacity to admit all that may be presented to them, not to check the spirit of 
improvement so visible amongst us just now, because they are not compe- 
tent to appreciate its objects and designs; and while we are doing so, we 
cannot but anticipate (feeling our own littleness with all humility) that 
should these pages haply escape destruction for a period of time equal to that 
which has elapsed since the dreadful project of a wooden bridge at Putney 
was broached in Parliament, we in our turn shall become objects of ridicule 
for having imagined ourselves so mightily improved upon our ancestors. 
There is a melancholy—perhaps a selfish feeling, in grieving at this; bat 
** seeing what we have seen, and seeing what we see,’ we content our- 
selves with our exertions to uphold the meritorious speculator for his coun- 
try’s good, and by asking ina tone of doubt and wonder, where it wil/ all 
end? At all events, we think our readers will not be displeased, for we 
are almost sure they cannot fail to be amused, with our report of a parlia- 
mentary debate more curiously characteristic of the times at which it oc- 
curred, and more wonderfully illustrative of MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, than 
any thing we had hoped to meet with, in the common course of reading. 
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UNPUBLISHED ESSAY.—By MapaME DE STAEL. 


{The Essay, of which we here give a translation, is, we are assured by the Gentleman 
who transmitted it to us from the Continent, the production of Madame de Sta¢l. It 


has been printed under the title of ** Morceau inedit,’’ but forms no part of the published 
works of that extraordinary woman.] 


I laugh heartily at times, when some poor young fellow says to me, with 
impatient naivete—*‘ These fine saloons fatigue—the solemn mannerism of 
these women displeases—the frivolous pretension of these young people dis- 
gusts me. Look out, from this place where we are shut up, upon that fine 
sky—that delicious air. Ah! why am not I abroad in the fields! Why 
may I not fly to the beloved haunts of my childhood, the woods, the streams, 
the blossoming orchards! There, at least, | might mix with simple and 
honest men; there find a sensible and faithful friend; or there meet some 
woman at once modest and gentle, to become the partner of my life, the 
confident of my heart, and whom I could, without fear of ridicule, doat on 
even to madness.”’ 

My poor friend, what are you talking about? It is, indeed, easy to see 
that you are fresh from the provinces, or from college. I must warn you, 
that all this rurality of your's is no longer the fashion here, and that such 
fancies will do you serious mischief through life. Let us talk all this over 
seriously. 

I have no wish to ridicule the language of virtue and sensibility. Notions 
like these form, in general, a part of the system of education, and your's Is 
scarcely completed. But though I sincerely respect these sentiments, yet 
they appear to me, when one has fairly entered the world, like money which 
one keeps at a banker’s—it is not required to be all carried about with one. 
When I am in want of sentiment, I can find it in romances; passion in tra- 
gedies ; science in dictionaries. Is not my lawyer always at hand to arrange 
my matters of business ; my physician to take care of my health; books to 
furnish me with ideas? Reflection and knowledge are equally useless 
for a man of the world. Besides this, the very formalities which you 
cry out against are, as every one acknowledges, but mere illusions. One 
man asks after your health, about which he is not at all interested—another 
tells you he is your humble servant, although he is nothing of the kind. 
The first would flatter your self-love, the second your vanity. You trifle 
with them in the same way, and neither deceives the other. What a de- 
lightful world it is, where every thing is artificial! Pray look at that little 
gitl of ten years old playing with her doll—which is to her a husband: at 
fifteen, her husband will be like a doll. On that green table are some paper 
rhs which are called kings and queens. It sometimes happens, that a 

ing or a queen fs led away by a paltry ace or an insignificant tramp—which 
is amusing enough. But every thing in life isa game. At the theatre they 
play at ‘‘ Kings and People ;’’ in society they play at “‘ Fortune,” with cards ; 
they play at ‘* Friendship,” under the semblance of politeness ; at ‘* Love,”’ 
under the name of gallantry: they laugh, in order to look gay; they speak 
rapidly and loudly, to appear impassioned, The infant beats his drum, to 
mimic the soldier; little girls strut about, to be thought like women ; chil- 
dren ple y: to resemble men; and men trifle in their turns, to resemble chil- 
dren, . ‘The very things that you cavil at in these pastimes of life, are its 


delights; what you blame in these women, is their dignity; what you 
censure in these youths, is gracefulness itself. Now, all this is a most 
essential part of style and fashion ; and fashion is* to manners, what good 
taste is to the productions of intellect. It is the good sense of trifling—the 
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delicate feeling of the slightest shades in the vapoury proprieties of social 
life. Splendid subversion! which can make littleness so great, and greatness 
so little! Delicious round of interesting deceits and ingenious delusions ! 
Are not such enchanting falsehoods far sweeter than truth? Is not magic 
like this worth more, much more, than nature ? 





NOTICES OF THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA.—No. I. 
GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE. 


It would not be hard to prove why the early attempts at comedy, in 
almost all nations, are superior to the early attempts at tragedy. In ge- 
neral they precede. The ancient tragedy, in spite of its high renown, and 
lofty pretension, arose from the buffoon drolleries of the vintage season ; 
and its very name implies nothing more than that it was a song, sung for 
the prize of a goat sacrificed to the jolly God in whose honour it was 
chaunted. The chorus, stately as it is in Sophocles—sublime and oracu- 
lar as in A€schylus—philosophic and pathetic as in Euripides, can claim 
no higher origin than the rude dancing of the drunken buffoons, who 
sported round the cart of the principal performers with their faces daubed 
over with lees of wine. In Rome tragedy never flourished as an indige- 
nous plant. ‘They depended almost entirely on Greece. But, before they 
had made any connexion with that country, the grave Knights and Sena- 
tors shook their sides at the heavy jesting of the Fescennine droll. In 
modern literature, the Italian Arlechino, with his companions in the comedie 
dell’ arte, preceded even the clumsy attempts at tragedizing which formed 
a blot on Italian literature; and long were the delight of all classes of 
Italy before a passable tragedian arose in Maffei, ora real one in Alfieri. 
L’Avocat Patelin far preceded Corneille. Hans Sachs in Germany was 
some generations before Schiller. In Spain, from the earliest annals of 
her dramatic literature, they were in the habit of blending the comic and 
tragic in one piece; but excellence in complicated situation, intricate 
plot, quick repartecs, ingepious conceits, and practical joking, which 
have always been the characteristics of Spanish comedy, is to be found in 
a hundred plays, in full perfection, long before we come to the days when 
the romantie tenderness, chivalrous sentiments, and delicious poetry of 
Calderon threw such a gleam of beauty over their tragedy. 

With respect to our own literature, one transcendent genius arose 
among us so soon, that before the balf century which saw the first printed 
play had expired, dramas had appeared, which, in combined excellence 
of every kind, had surpassed the most splendid of the ancient plays, and 
left scarcely any room for the competition of successors. ‘The appearance 
of ‘* Hamlet” at the time that it did, is a literary phenomenon almost as 
difficult of solution as the appearance of the “ Iliad.” But, though our 
tragedy thus early started into perfection, it is plain, from Shakspeare 
himself, that comedy must have been popularly cultivated long before he 
wrote. Of the English tragedy-writers before him, Marlowe (whose 
plays were almost contemporary with his own) is the only one readable: 
and he is feeble enough. Let any one compare his ‘‘ Edward II.’’ with a 
historical play by Shakspeare. Some pathetic passages occur in the last 
act, and some few poetical tirades are scattered up and down elsewhere : 
but it wants life, bustle, incident, and connexion. The characters are 
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slightly sketched—the passionate scenes sleepily executed. Yet he is 
the only name worth notice. Lord Buckhurst’s “ Ferrex and Porrex’” is a 
tedious, lumbering imitation of the Grecian drama, which he did not un- 
derstand; and the spirit of which he was utterly incapable of attaining. 
But merry old England, long before these compositions appeared, had 
been amused by her itinerant drolls, jongleurs, minstrels, performers of 
mysteries (which, although their subjects were drawn from themes which 
we should consider as far too sacred for the stage, were, nevertheless, so 
managed, as to be farces, and not always very delicate farces) and other 
enactors of buffooneries. It is, besides, altogether needless to mention, 
that we have never refused to unite the comic and the tragic in our plays, 
except in those, which, formed on the model of an unnational school, 
have been composed sometimes by men of talent in other departments— 
generally by men of talent in no department—and consequently are, 
with scarcely half-a-dozen exceptions, only poems to please us in the 
closet, not plays to succeed upon the stage. 

The reasons for the earlier superiority of comedy do not lie very deep. 
The powers of the sublime and pathetic are powers of a higher order than 
the comic; and accordingly occur much oftener, In society you find 
twenty who can tell a droll story, for one who can rivet the attention of a 
company effectually to a pathetic one. The feelings to be affected by the 
tragic themes require great force to be called forth in public assemblies, 
and by feigned incident ; they are in their nature solitary. On the contrary, 
the jocular feelings are never so easily excited asin acrowd. The sym- 
pathy of laughing is the most contagious of all sympathies. Our every 
day experience will convince us of this. The dullest things conceivable, 
which excite but a pish! of contempt in the man who reads them in his 
newspaper, sometimes convulse houses of parliament filled with grave 
legislators, or courts of justice presided over by still graver judges. arly 
comedy writers had nothing to do but to seize the follies of their neigh- 
bours, and if they succeeded in delineating them, their task was done. 
Style is of little consequence in rude times to comic writing ; while a word 
misapplied, an idiom which time has diverted from its original meaning, 
will often destroy the whole merit of a poetic passage. The comic writer, 
as long as he is not beset with the sin of affectation, a sin not at all be- 
longing to early periods of literature, can hardly err against taste. He 
who is the first, or among the first, to try the pathetic or sublime in a rude 
language, is perpetually tempted to go wrong. Chaucer is a case in point, 
as we could without difficulty prove, if such a consideration would not too 
much divert us from our subject. In polished times, when civilization 
has advanced, the comedian’s difficulties increase tenfold. Buffoonery 
then will not be tolerated for wit—for it will have been banished from 
those circles, which the higher class of comedy ought to endeavour to 
represent ; and the endless variety of passions and interests, which the 
more extended ramifications of society will give birth to, will render the 
delineation of character, and the development of incident, a matter 
requiring so much more delicacy of taste, keenness of observation, and 
felicity of execution, that it is no wonder that the production of a gennine 
aoa in our own times is an affair that does not happen once in twenty 


years. What we here remark, does not, of course, apply to the composi- 
tion of farces, whether in two acts or five. 

We have made these observations before we proceed to analyze what 
was long considered to be the first, and is certainly the second English 
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comedy that* ever appeared—‘“‘ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” It is a rude 
but hearty sketch of the country manners of England in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. Its construction is very regular, though the incident on 
which it turns is a slight one indeed—being nothing more than the loss 
and recovery of an old woman’s needle. It opens by a soliloquy of Diceon 
(the usual corruption of Richard in those times) a Bedlam; ¢. e. a sturd 

beggar, of whom vast numbers swarmed in the country shortly after the 
dissolution of Monasteries, by which these idle people were supported, 
Being generally rogues, in order to attain a livelihood they assume different 
characters; as madmen, discharged incurable by Bedlam, &c. Whence 
comes the name of one peculiar set of knaves, of which fraternity Diccon is 
one. (We may remark, en passant, that to these scoundrels we owe the origin 
of our poor laws). He thus soliloquizes.—[ We have all through this article 


modernized the spelling, and sometimes an occasional word of the old play. ] 
Many a mile have I walked, divers and sundry ways, 
And many a good man’s house have I been at in my days; 
Many a gossip’s cup in my time have I tasted, 
And many a broach and spit have I both turned and basted; 
Many a piece of bacon have I had out of their balks,t 
In running over the country, with long and weary walks, 
Yet came my foot never within these door cheeks, 
To seek flesh or fish, garlick, onions or leeks, 
That ever I saw a company in such a plight, 
As here within this house appeareth to my sight; 
There is howling and scowling, all cast in adump, 
With huling, and puling, as though they had lost a trump. 
Sighing and sobbing, they weep and they wail ; 
I marvel in my mind what the devil they ail! 
The old trot sits groaning, with alas! and alas! 
And Tib wrings her hands, and takes on in worse case. 
With poor Cock their boy, they be driven in such fits, 
I fear me the folks be not well in their wits. 
Ask them what they ail, or what broughtthem in this stay? 
They answer not at all, butalack, and well-a-way ! 
When I saw it booted not, out at doors I hied me, 
And caught a slip of bacon, when I saw that no one spied me; 
Which I intend not far hence, unless my purpose fail, 
Shall serve for a shoeing-horn to draw on two pots of ale. 


His soliloquy is here interrupted by Hodge, Gammer Gurton’s servant, 
who appears in avery tattered condition, which throughout the play gives 
rise to jests which the squeamishness of the present time would not patron- 
ize. Diccon checks Hodge’s lamentation over his hard work and torn gar- 
ments, to enquire the cause of the domestic gloom he had observed within ; 
Hodge, however, cannot tell, having not lately been at home, but con- 
fesses that he should expect some very sinister occurrence from the circum- 
stance of a cow’s tossing up her tail in some unlucky fashion, which he 
had just observed. Diccon goes to try how the ale of Dame Chat would 
taste, and Tib, the Gummer’s female servant, enters. Hodge had been 


expressing his tae ec that some evil spirit had come over the house. 
t ** I am aghast by the mass, I know not what to do, 
I had need bless me well before I go them to ; 





* It was printed in 1575. Another play, though we believe not under the name of a 
comedy—** Rauf (Ralph) Ruyster Duster,’’ was licenced in 1566; one copy of which is 
only known to exist, and that is in Eton. It should be reprinted. : 

+t The summer beam, or dorman; piles laid over a stable or other building. 
a specimen of the language we give this as it is in the original :— 
Cham agast, by the masse, ich wot not what to doe— 
Chad nede blesse me well before ich gothemto; | 
Perchaunce some fellon sprit may haunt our house indeed, 
And then chwere but a noddy to venter where cha no need. 
Tyb. Cham worse than mad, by the masse, to be at this staye. 
__ Cham chyd, Cham blamed, and beaton all thours on the daye, &c. &c. 

It is right, however, to mention, that the substitution of ick for /—cham, for Jam— 
Gyereres for J were, &c. is only put into the mouth of more rustic characters. Even 

iccon does not use it: his travelling mode of life freed him from this provincialism. 
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Perchance some felon spirit may haunt our house indeed, 
And then I were but a noddy to venture where I had no need 
Tid. 1 am worse — mad, by the mass, to be at this stay— 
lam chid, | am blamed, and beaten all the hours of the day ; 
Lamed and — ger starved. pricked up all in jags, 
Having no patch to hide my back but these few rotten rags. 
Hodge. 1 say, Tib, if thou be Tib, as I am sure thou be, 
What devil make-a-do is this between thy dame and thee ? 
Tib. Gog’s bread Hodve, thou had a good turn thou wert not here this while, 
It had been better for some of us to have been hence a mile, 
My Gammoer is so out of course, and frantic all at once, 
That Cock, our boy, and I, poor wench, have felt it on our bones.’ 


Hodge inquires the cause of her sorrow, being quite unable to guess 
what it can be. He ventures a conjecture, but is “told that— 
** Greater, greater is her grief, as, Hodge, we all shall feel.’’ 
On which the whole state of the case bursts on Hodge, who exclaims— 
** Gogs wounds! Tib! my gammer has here lost her neele! [needle] 
Tih. Her neele! 
Hodge. Her neele! 


Tib. By him that made me, it is true I tell ye. 
Hodge. | rather far that she had lost her heart from out her belly !”’ 


These passages, and others in which the old woman’s grief for her loss 


is described to be so great that she will not eat or drink in consequence of 


it, are curious, as they shew the very low state of the mechanical arts in the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Needles were then but a recent importa- 
tion; and we, who are accustomed to consider them as the most trivial 
pieces of a housewife’s furniture, can hardly enter into the feelings of the 
dramatis persone of this comedy. A time, perhaps, may come, when in 
the progress of improvement, our descendants may look with wonder at 
the recorded lamentations of a lady of our times, over a diamond pin, 

The manner of the loss, it appears, was this: Gammer Gurton wa 
mending part of Hlodge’s costume, which we cannot express by any more 
intelligible name than inexpressibles ; when she chanced to espy her cat 
making a felonious entry on her milk-pan. Immediately flinging down 
the article on which she was employed, she proceeded to chastise the 
offender with her staff, and on returning victorious found that her needle 
had vanished, and, in spite of all search, it had not been as yet recovered. 
Hodge is very angry at the tattered state in which his garment must appear, 
and vents many indignant imprecations on his mistress, for her carelessness, 
when she comes on the stage to continue her bootless. quest. ‘Tib is sent 
to rake the ashes she had thrown out: Hodge ordered to take a candle 
and search the house. All their endeavours are hopeless, and poor Gam- 
mer laments, with the agony of a tragedy queen— 

“* Alas! my neele! we shall never meet! Adieu! adieu for ever!” 


The poverty, which must generally have prevailed throurhout the farm- 
ers’ houses in England at this period, is very strongly marked in this scene. 
The mistress of the house; an old woman, who had three menial servants, 
was expected to be occupied in mending her labourers’ —— An inch 
of candle which is required, is spoken of as a thing of value—the house is 
without fire, and dark inside—the floor is strewed With filth of all kinds— 
yet Hollingshed had boasted of the great improvements that at this very 
period had taken place in the country residences throughout the kingdom. 
This is not the only instance in which casual touches of domestic manners 
enable us to value the generalized and usually over-strained descriptions of 
the professed historian. 

The second act opens with a famous drinking song, sung either by 
Diccon or some of his company, at Dame Chat’s, It is a pity not to copy 
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it, although it is in several collections, for it is really a mogt hearty chanson 
a boire, 


** Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand co cold, 

But belly God send good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old. 

I cannot eat but little meat, 
My stomach is not good, 

But sure | think that I can drink 
With him that wears a hood. 

Though I go bare, tell ye no care, 
lam no thing a-cold, 

I stuff my skin so full within 
Of jolly zood ale and old. 

Back and side, &e. 

** J love no roast. but a nut-brown toast, 
And a crab laid in the fire; 

A little bread shat] do me stead, 
Much bread I not desire. 

No frost, no snow, no wind I trow, 
Can hurt me if I wold, 

I am so wrapt and thoroughly lapt 
Of jolly good ale, and old. 

Back and side, &ce. 


* And Tib my wile, that as her life 
Loved well wood hle to seek, 
Full oft drinks she till ye may see 
The tears run down her cheek. 
Then doth she trot! to me the bowl, 
Even as a malt-worm should, 
And saith, Sweet | eart, T took my part, 
Of this jolly sood ale and old. 
Back and side. Xe. 


** Now let them drink till they nod and wink, 

Even as good fellows should do, 

They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to; 

And ail poor souls that have scoured bowla, 
Or have them lustily trolled, 

God save the lives of them and their wives, 
Whether they are young. or old, 

Back and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foot and hand go cold, 

But belly, God send. thee good ale enough, 
Whether it be new or old.®”’ 


Hodge now joins Diccon, and utters many complaints of his scanty fare. 


** I’m goodly rewarded, am I not, do yo think ? 
I had a goodly dinner for all my sweat and swink ; 
Neither butter, cheese, milk, onions, flesh, meat, or fish, 
Save this piece of barley bread—’tis a pleasant, costly dish. 
Diccon. Hail, fellow Hodue, and well to fare with thy meat if thou have any, 
But by thy words ae { then sinelled, thy dainties are not many, 
Hodge. Dainties, Diecon, gogs soul man, save this piece of dry horee bread, 
1 have bit no bit this live long day, no crumb came in my head; 
My guts they yawl and crawl, and all my = rumbleth, 
The puddinys cannot lie still, each one over the other tumbleth ; 
By gous heart ] am 80 — and in rw belly pained, 
) 


1 would one piece were at the ’spital-house, another at the castle’s end. ”’ 
Which shows what buildings usually occupied the two ends of a town 





* Of this song a capital translation into Monkish Latin was published three or four 
years ago, in Blackwood. 
Non possum multum edere, 
Lee stomachus est nullus, 
Sed volo vel monacho bibere, 
Quanquam sit huic cucullus, &e. 
The conclusion of the third verse is very happy. 
t mihi tum dat cantharum, 
Sic mores sunt bibosi, 
Et dicit ** Cor, En! impleor 
Zythi dulcis et annosi!”’ 
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in those days. Poor Hodge continues his lamentation, and lays the blame 
of his bad fare on the cat, who, as we have seen already, had diminished 
the milk, and to whom he attributes the abstraction of the bacon also; 
most wrongfully, as we are told in the strangest stage note which we have 
ever happened to see. 

[ Which bacon Diccon had stole, as is declared before. | 

He then explains to the Bedlam the loss which has put the household so 
much out of sorts. 

** Has she not ome trowest now there and lost her neele ? 

Dic. Her eel, Hodge, who fished of late, that were a dainty dish. 

Hodge. Tush, tush, her neele, her neele, her neele, man, ’tis neither flesh nor fish ; 
A little thing, with a hole in the end, as bright as any siller; 
Small, long, sharpat the point, and straight as any pillar. 


Dic. 1 know not what a devil thee meanest, thou bringest me more in doubt. ' 
Hodge. Knowest not with what Tom Tailor’s man sits broching through a clout ?’’ 


Diccon acknowledges the immensity of the loss as soon as he under- 
stands it, but promises that he will put him in the way of finding it again, 
which draws the following joyous song from Hodge : 

** Til run, I'll ride, Ul! dig, I'll delve, 
I'll toil, I'll trudge, shalt see ; 
I'll hold, (Ul draw, Vl re. I'll pinch, 
I’ll kneel on my bare knee; 
I'll scrape, Pll scratch, UI sift, I'l) seek, 
Ill bow, I'll bend, I'll sweat, 
I'll stoop, I'll stir, I'll cap, VU kneel, 
I'll creep on hand and feet ; 
T’ll be thy bondman, Diccon, I swear bysunand moon, 
An’ I cannot somewhat stop this gap I am utterly undone.’ 

The gap was in his hinder garment, which was particularly grievous 
just then, as Christian Clack, Tom Simson’s maid, who had smiled on him 
the Sunday before, was expected to visit him on the morrow. 

A buffoon scene follows, in which Diccon pretends to call up the devilto 
answer what has become of the needle; but it isin vain that Hodge at- 
tempts to work up courage to meet his infernal majesty, for when the cri- 
tical point comes, he takes to his heels. Diccon resolved to amuse himself, 
calls out the mistress of the public-house, Dame Chat (who is occupied 
with a game of cards, which she leaves her maid Doll to manage for her, 
with a shrewd caution to— 

** Take heede of Sim, the glover’s wife—she has an eye behind her !’’— 
and after swearing her that she will not compromise her in the business— 


“ By our dear lady of Bullaine, 
Saint Dunstan, and Saint Dominic, and the three kings of Kullain (Cologne)'’~ 


proceeds to inform her that Gammer Gurton accuses her of having stolen 
and eaten the said Gammer’'s cock: a piece of intelligence which the 
worthy hostess receives with vast indignation, and a resolution that she 
will tell the old baggage a piece of her mind for making such a false 
charge against her. Hodge then meets Diccon, and inquires the result of 
his conference with the Devil, and is by him informed that the “ old hor- 
son” had told him the needle was either eaten by the cat—found by the. 
curate of the village, Doctor Rat, or stolen by Dame Chat; which last 
piece of information Diccon proceeds to give Gammer Gurton too as of his 
own knowledge, assuring that disconsolate lady that he had seen the 
Dame picking it up, and appropriating it. 

In the third act Gammer Gurton joyfully tells her man that she has 
discovered where her needle is ; and when she mentions that it was owing 
to the information of Diccon, Hodge assures her that the Bedlam— 


** Can do more than that, else I’m deceived evil. ; 
By the mass I saw him of late call up a great black devil. 
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©! the knave cried, ho! ho ! he roared and he thundered ; 

An’ ye’d been there I’m sure you’ld murrainly have wondered. 
Gammer. Was not thou afraid Hodge to see him in this place ? 
Hodge. No ; an’ he had come to me, I'd have laid him on the face, 

I’d have promised him.”’ 


Which answer shews that Hodge’s veracity was not the most 
strict. What follows proves it still farther. Gammer, whose curiosity is 
excited by the mention of the devil, inquires— 

** Had he no horns to push ? 

Hodge. As large as your two arms, Saw ye never Friar Rush 

Painted on a cloth, with a side-long cow’s tail, 

And crooked cloven feet, and many a hooked nail? 

For all the world (if I should judge) 1’d reckoned him his brother. 
Look ye wnat face Friar Rush had—the devil has such another. 

Gammer. Now, Jesus mercy Hodge, did Diccon in him bring ? 

Hodge. Nay, Gammer, (hear me speak) I’ll tell you a greater thing— 
The devil, when Diccon bad him (1 cond him wondrous weel), 

Saw plainly (here before us) that Dame Chat had your neele.’ 


Which worthy testimony Hodge backs by a recommendation to his mis- 
tress, to demand her property with all due emphasis and good dis- 
cretion. 

An opportunity is soon afforded her, for the Dame appears on tho stave, 
and a scolding match ensues, which is whimsical enough. Chat talking of 
being accused of stealing a cock, and Gammer bawling about a necdle. 
Their language to one another is not over refined. It has, nevertheless, 
a sort of rude resemblance to the quarrel between the girls in Midas, as for 
instance— 

‘“* Gammer. Thou slut—thou cut*—thou rakes—thou jakes, 
Will not shame make thee hide thee ? 


Chat. Thou scald—thou bald—thou rotent—thou glutton, 
I will no longer chide thee,”’ 


is something in the style of— 
* You hop-in-the-gutter—you stump-of-my-thumb,”’ &c. 

Words soon come to blows, and poor Gammer, in spite of the assist- 
ance of Hodge, is knocked down and beaten. Chat returns victorious, 
and tho beaten party resolves to apply to Doctor Rat for redress, or at all 
events counsel. This gentleman appears to have a very ecclesiastical 
taste, for when Cock, the boy, is sent for him, he is told to— 


** Seek him at Hobfilcher’s shop, for, as I heard it reported 
There is the best ale in the town, and now is most resorted.” 


And accordingly there is he found with— 
** A cup of ale fast in his hand, and a crab laid in the fire.’’ 


He arrives in the opening of the fourth act with a heavy lamentation 


over the duties of his office.— 

*¢ A man were better twenty times be a bandog and go bark, 
Than here among such a set be parish priest or clerk ; 
Where he shall never be at rest, one little while a day, 
But he must trudge about the town, this way and that way, 
Here to a drab, there to a thief, his shoes to tear and rent, 
And that which is the worst ofall, at every knave’s commandment. 
I had not sat the space to drink two pots of ale, : 
But Gammer Gurton’s sorry boy was straightway at my tail, 
An’ she was sick, and I must come, to do I wot not what 
If once her fingers ends but ake, trudge, call for Doctor Rat, 
And when I come not at their call, I only thereby lose, 
For I am sure to lack therefore a tythe pig or a goose, : 
I warrant you when truth is known, and told they have their tale, 
The matter whereabout I come is not worth a halfpenny worth of ale.’’ 


A species of commodity by which the curate seems to measure both time 








* A very opprobrious neme=provenly derived from the custom of cropping criminals. 
+ A rat. Y Here, and in the song, a crab-apple. 
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36 OLD ENGLISH DRAMA: 


and value. a and hts mistress inform him of their grievances, and 
adduce Dicoon, who soon appears, as thelr authority for accusing Dame 
Chat of stealing the needle. Diccon refuses plumply to aid in any offen- 
ive measure against the dame, but promises that by speaking with her, 
every thing shal! be satis!aciorily arranged. Instead, however, of per- 
forming his promise, he takes advantage of his mission to inform the dame 
that Hodge, out of vengeance for the loss of the cock, and the beating he 
and his mistress have got, intends to creep in by a hole behind her furnace, 
and steal every hen she has, She gives her informant many thanks, and 
vows she will be prepared for him. 

Hodge, however, was not destined for her angry reception, for the 
mischievous beggar on his return assures Doctor Rat that he has seen the 
andlady actually employed that moment with the identical needle which 
has caused all the confuston, and that the Doctor himself, if he will creep 
in by the hole behind the furnace, will have ocular demonstration. The 
result may he easily anticipated: Rat gets a broken head the moment he 
creeps into the dark hole, and escaping with great difficulty, gocs in abun- 
dant wrath for “ Master Bayly,” to wreak vengeance for him on all who 
havo maltreated and deceived him. There is a great deal of very good 
low comedy in this scene. The Bailill, however, when appealed to, does 
not scem to take the matter so indignantly as the parson. Ue observes, 
that when people go creeping in by hack passages in the dark, houscholders 
cannot tell whether they be thieves or not—but nevertheless consents that 
the dame should be summoned, adding, no doubt from experience of her 
eloquent powers, that she will be her own proctor, as in truth she ise She 
stoutly denies that she beat the parson at all, acknowledging that she did 
apply a good fillip with a door-bar over the head of 8 knave that came 
stealing her hens, but that the doctor was not the man. Rat in vain 
shows his broken head in evidence, but she plainly insinuates that he got 
it in other company, among his minions at the other end of the town. As 
she persists in saying that Hodge was the man whose head felt the weight 
of her door-bar, he is produced, and after much coarse but amusing bicker- 
ing is compelled to show his head, which is discovered fo be sound. A 
long discussion takes place on the old quarrel of the cock and the needle, 
and the bailiff begins to suspect that it is all a trick of the bedlam’s, very 
much to Doctor Rat's ire, who has the most reason tobe angry. While 
all parties are incensed with him, Diccon appears, invoking a blessing in 
the manner of his trade on all the company, who, however, take it with a 
great deal of indifference. The curate requires him to be seized, being 
particularly stung by @ remark of Diccon’s, who accounts for bis broken 
head by saying, 

** That this drunken priest had lift the pot in some of these alewives chairs, 
That his head would not serve him belike to come adown the stairs ;’’ 

for this and all his other misdeeds, Rat swears— 


Ball ratiows, 
This punishment if I should judge shall be naught elee but the gallows.” 


A sentence which even in those hanging times the bailiff thinks too severe. 
He decides itas most functionaries have decided ; 


“ I will injoin him here some open kind of penance, 
this condition that ye know my fee ts twenty pence.’’ 


Proposing that as it was only a joke it should end in mirth, with which 
purpose Dame Chat, foresecing of course an extra consumption of ale, joy- 
fully coincides, 


The penance remains to be inflicted. In our dainty times it is hard to 
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mention it, but as the catastrophe depends on it we wiust say, as well as 
we can, that Diccon is sworn on Hodge's leather breeches on his knees to 
the following effect :— 


* First for master doctor, upon pain of his curse. 
Where he will pay for all, thou never draw thy purse. 
And when ye meet at one pot, he shall have the first pull, 
And thou shall never offer him the cup, unless it be full. 
To goodwife Chat thou shalt be sworn, even on the same wise : 
If she refuse thy money once, never to ofler it twice. 
Thou shalt be bound by the same oath here, as thou dost take it— 
When thou mayest drink of free coat, thou never wilt forsake it, 
For Gammer Garton’s sake, again sworn thou shalt be, 

. To help to her needle again, if that do lie in thee ; 
And likewise be bound, by the virtue of that. 
To be on a good bearing to Gib, her great cat 
Last of all for Hodge, the oath to sean, 
Thou ehalt never take him for a gentlemas.”’ 

Which Highgate oath is adiuiuistered with due buffoonery. In the 
ceremony all is discovered. Hodge feels a vory uneasy sensation, and 
on enquiry, it is found that the needle has been ell the whilo sticking in 
the breeches where Gaminer Gurton had left it, and which being the most 
natural place to look for it, she, as usual, in these cases, had never exa- 
mined. All concludes merrily of -course, and Gammer Gurton invites all 
partics to a merrymaking, for which her funds would not in the present 
day appear very sufficient : 

**} have but one halfpenny, as far as | know it, 
And Pll not rest this night until I bestow it. 
If ever you love me, let us goin and drink, 
To which tho Bailiff answers as becomes his situation— 
** Tf am content if the rest think as I think.” 


The play concludes as the ancient comedies, with an address to the 
spectators, asking them— 

* For Gammer Gurton’s needle sake, let’s have a plauditye.” [pluudite.] 

In the course of the play some other imitations of the ancients appear. 
Diccon addresses the spectators two or three times, a custom common in 
Aristophanes, and sometimes in Plautus. Such is an analysis of the earliest 
attempt at a regular Comedy in English. Itis, as might be expected, 
coarse, but it is not inartificial. There is, as its Editor Hawkins observes, 
‘“‘a vein of familiar humour in it, and a kind of grotesque imagery not 
unlike some part of Aristophanes.” He is to be sure ridiculous enough, 
when he adds that it *‘ is without his grace of metre and langnage ;”” for 
even in Greece itself, Aristophanes was unrivailed in these particulars. It 
would be hard then to expect that he should find a rival in a rude writer 
of an uncultivated language. 

We are indebted for this comedy to the pen of a Bishop, John Stile, a 
native of Grantham, in Lincolnshire. Ile was a Dean of Bocking when 
this play was printed—was consecrated Bishop of Bath and Wells in 1592, 
and was buried in 1607. He therefore lived to see the perfection of dra- 
matic writing. Some of his language may appear rather strange for a dig- 
nitary of the Church, but we must make great allowance for the times. We 
shall conclude by remarking, that some of the greatest limourists have 
been churchmen—as, for instance, among ourselves, Swift and Sterne, to 
pass by inferior names; and we are sure that good Bishop Stile’s ghost will 


not be disturbed by his contribution towards the jocularity of his native 
land. 
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SHADOWS. 


** Etiam capillus unus habet umbram suain.’’ 


Pusirus SyRvus. 
** No doubt its true, as ‘twas by Syrus said, 


*“ There’s not a single hair without its shade.’’ 

Man himself, says Pindar, is merely a shadow, coxa, and, according to 

Horace, his friend is but a shadow of hin— 

** Mecenas adduxerat Umbras,’’* 

the shadow of a shade—and such, indeed, is the stuff that friends are 
generally found to bo made of : let the original get into obscurity, and his 
shade quickly disappears. 

‘“‘ Like master, like man,” (if our passions and prejudices can be called 
servants, when they are our mente) all our actions, pursuits, and fancies, 
partako of the ieakeiee character of the actor. Honour, about which we 
mako such a fuss, and on which we set so much value, is but the shadow 
of virtue, and frequently the basest of all her representatives. Well, 
therefore, has Shakspeare said, in The Merchant of Venice— 

** Wherefore should Aonour outlive honesty ?’’ 

as it often does in a most remarkable manner, deceiving the soundest 
minds on other subjects ; as witness the preference given to debts of honour, 
points of honour, &c. over justice on the one hand, and every moral feel- 
ing on the other. This shadow, like the shadows that so preyed on the 
crooked tyrant— 








** Strikes more terror to the soul’’ 


than those real and awful causes of fear which should more properly operate 
in that quarter. Even the sorrows of the heart, that physic ao sacred 
and holy as they are, which afllict mankind, they no sooner get possession 
of us, than they assimilate with our nature, and, as the poet Tes observed, 


** Grief so distracts the mind, 
** It takes false shadows for true substances,”’ 


To bolieve Berkeley, nothing is every thing, and every thing is nothing ; 
or “nothing zs, but what ts nol ;’’ for, according to him, nor chair, nor 
table, nor ponderous marble, has any substance but in our imagination. 
The ape, like o¢her parents, thinks all its little monkies beauties—and so 
does man, considering himself a substance, think all he touches must be 
substances also. It is the mere aptitude of his mind to believe so, just as 
he imagines that there is heat in fire, because it burns his fingers—when, 
philosophically speaking, there is no heat in fire itself, which derives 
its quality from our aptitude to receive such impressions. Berkeley cer- 
tainly missed the most apt motto that ever graced an author's title page ; 
for, in four little words, he might with admirable precision have illustrated 
his whole system—indeed, with this motto, he need not have said any 
more about the matter. Doubtless, however, he had not the honour of 
being acquainted with the nobles that figured at the court of King Arthur, 


‘or he would have borrowed the comprehensive language of one, the must 


distinguished of them—we mean my Lord Grizz/le, who perfectly under- 
stood him, and the very essence of motaphysics, when he emphatically ex- 
claimed, “ It’s all my eye!” 

If such be man, and such every thing around him, what must be all his 


laborious pursuits and magnificent pretensions ?— 
*“*O curas hominum! O quantum est in rebus inane.’’ ¢ 


* * Maecenas brought Servilius and Vibidius, his shadcs.’’—Sat. 8. lib. ii. 
= vs 
ersius. 
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At best part and parcel of himself. Take his eloquence, and you have 
the very quintessence of ashadow. M. Charpentier, one of the French 
Academy, who wrote some two centuries ago, makes this observation :— 

“We see,” says he, * a orations eloquent indeed, but so empty, 
that they may justly be called elegant shadows. Balzac used to boast 
that he possessed the art of talking without saying any thing.” Why, 
this is worse than a shadow ; but it is not our intention to be personal, 
and we might offend by ridiculing or condemning, with any asperity, this 
popular description of eloquence. Cicero, it is true (but nobody cares a 
pin about him), treats this style with some severity :—*‘ Est enim et scientia 
comprehenda rerum plurimarum, sine qua verborum volubilitas inanis 
atque irridenda est :’* i. e. without multifarious knowledge, a volubility of 
words is empty and ridiculous declamation. This was all very well for 
him who lived in the infancy of the world, miscalled antiquity ; but we, 
the ancients, who happily figure in an older world, know the value of 
things better, and can turn words, empty as he chooses to call them, to 
far more profitable account than ever he could. Empty, forsooth!— 
Well, commend us to such emptiness as that, when two empty thingy 
meet (viz. head and pocket), one empty thing shall have the power of 
filling the other. 

What are we to say of metaphysicians, but what Richard says, in the 
great Well-hnown’s ** Crusaders,”’ v. iv. p. 136, that ‘“ while we walk in 
this misty valley of humanity, men will mistake shadows for substances ;” 
and that if they are dull in cajoling others,* they are marvellously expert 
in bamboozling themselves? Instead of keepiug in-shore, and confining 
themselves to the dip and dibble, how they Sceak out on the unfathom 
able ocean, and with their short plummet affect to think, or, as it would 
seem, really believe, that their soundings aro not to be questioned—the 
shadow embraces the cloud, and finding it something like himself, has 
no doubt that it is as substantial—and so it is. Thomas Aquinas, 
after much sage and profound research, learnt, to an arithmetical cer- 
tainty, how many spirits could dance on the point of a needle without 





* Perhaps no finer instance of this sort of mystification can be adduced than we find 
displayed in all its lustre in the writings of Professor Kanr—a name peculiarly appro- 
priate, and belonging to a vast family body of philosophy— 

** * Si ton esprit veut cacher 
Les belles choses qu’il pense 
Dis moi, qui peut t’empécher 
De te servir du silence,’ 

Dugald Stewart, in his Philosophical Essays, pronounces an opinion on the subject 
of Kant’s writings, which is well worth transcribing, as it falls from the highest authority. 

* As to Kant’s works I must fairly acknowledge, that, although I have frequently 
attempted to read them in the Latin edition, printed at Leipsic, I have always been 
forced to abandon the undertaking in despair ; partly from the scholastic barbarism of the 
style, and partly from my utter inability to unravel the author’s meaning. Wherever I 
have happened to obtain a momentary glympse of light, I have derived it not from Kant 
himself, but from my previous acquaintance with the opinions of Leibnitz, Berkeley, 
Hume, Reid, and others, which he has endeavoured to appropriate to himself, under the 
deep disguise of his new phraseology. No writer certainly ever exemplified more sys- 
tematically, or more successfully, the precept which Quinctilian (upon the authority of 
a ascribes to an ancient rhetorician ; and which, if the object of the teacher was 
merely to instruct his pupils how to command the admiration of the multitude, must be 
allowed to reflect no onal honour-on his knowledge of human nature. ** Neque id novum 
vitium est, cum jam apud Titum Livium inventiam fuisse preceptorem aliquem, qui 
discipulos obscurare, que dicerent, juberent, Greco verbo utere—cxdtico—unde illa 
scilicet egregia laudatio: Tanto melior, ne ego quidem intellexi.”’ Quinct. Institut. 

* En ecrivant, j’ai toujours taché de m’entendre,’ is an expression which Fontenelle 
somewhere uses, in speaking of his own literary habits—it conveys a hint not unworthy 
of the attention of authors; but which I weuld not venture to recommend to that class 
who may aspire to the glory of ** tounding new schools of philosophy.’’—Eseay I. c. 2.’ 
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being crowded—the enquiry was worthy of the enquirer. It is entertuining 
to see what wonderful discoveries they make. The question which has 
puzzled philosophers so much, whether the hen was created first or the egg, 
has been settled to the satisfaction of two very opposite parties. Lvange- 
4ius, in “* Macrobius,” lib. 4, cap. 3, and Tirmus, in ** Plutarch,” Symp. 
Quest. lib. 11, contend that the egg had precedence; but Diphilwe and 
Senecio are of a different opinion, cach being perfectly convinced of the 
error of the other. A curious old tract, printed in 1599, sides with the 
latter, and thus sensibly, (or rather as sensibly as it deserves, whea such 
matters are investigated by those who can never know anything about 
the fact), disposes of the question :— 
* Yea, usual phrase euch dreames confuteth quite, 
‘or never man, Thts ts an egge’s Aen sayd, 
But, This an hen’s egge is, shewing aright, 
That eggee are thinga by former natures layde.”’ 

Every day's experience makes this, at any rate, appear to be the pro- 
bability of the case, and though the possibility may confound us, we had 
better for tho present leave the matter as it stands, cating our omelettes and 
enjoying our merry-thoughts without being egg’d on to any further serious 
thinking about how they came: it will be time enough to be serious when 
they cease to make their appearance. 

“ WVhat can we reason but from what we know 2" 
Youne. 

Mrs. Shandy lived and died without knowing’ whether the sun went 
round the world, or the world round the sun; and she was a very good 
Christian, which is more than one would venture to affirm of all metaphy- 
sicians ot philosophers. The true character of the sun itself has turned 
their heads as much as if they had been dealing with the moon; but it 
was reserved for Du Bartis to resolve that problem, and very luminous 
indeed is his exposition. That the reader mey no longer remain in the 
dark on the subject, we shall merely remark that Du Bartis, in La Se- 
maine, according to Tiraboscht, styles the sun, Duke of Candles—‘‘ I 
Sole vien detto il Duca delle Candele,” &c. An enquiry into what is the 
soul has also worried many a poor soul to death, or stark-staring mad. 
This comes of being too deep, for as man is a shadow, it has been thought 
that if his soul was a butterfly it would do very well; the Grecks must 
have had some such notion, or they would not have applicd one name to 
both, Jexn* But this is all heathenism; we are better taught than to 
think such stuff, though for reasoning on first causes we are on a par with 
the shadowiest of them all. 

As for modem literature, or the working up of ancient materialk—the 
old dish with a new garnish—it is the very shadow of ashade. Evena 
bair has it shadow, says our motto, and here it is proved to its full extent ; 
for in this way publications crowd upon us in every direction, and are as 
numerous as the hairs of the heads of their authors—their shadows and all. 
We may remark on them, as Gibbon did on the Roman laws, (and per- 
adventure our own,) “ they fill so many volumes that no fortune can pur- 





* As we are on this sort of erudite and useful enquiry, we may be allowed to add, that 


Sukey, as a derivative, cannot stand. It has so little in common with Susan, that we 
bave no doubt it was used in the first instance without any reference to Susan, and merely 
as a term of endearment, 4vyn, or Sukey, my soul! Not so with beau :—dandy puzzles ; 
but Seas is clearly an abbreviation of beanty, or beaute. These things, in an article on 
shadows, canjot be considered as out of their place. 
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chase, nor capacity comprehend them.” Shakspeare was not mote en- 
titled than these writers are to the eulogy that— 


** Panting time toiled after him in vain ;"’ 


for whatever the limits of their existence, their readors at least, nuust be 
immortal to get through them. True it is, that of all moral teachers, they 
best instruct in the value of dime, for we are assured that— 

** We take no note of time, but by é¢s dass.” 


Under such circumstances, it is grievous to see how short a period these 


salutary monitors remain like death-heads or empty skulls, to admonish 
“us they — 





—‘* come like shadows, so depart.’’—— 
** F’en as Fleet-ditch, with disemboguing streams, 
Rolls the large tribute of pEap Dogs to Thames.’’—Porr. 

Even to those writings, to which, in our weakness, we cannot help as- 
cribing something of the substance of monumental brass; little as the 
writers themselves were aware during their lives, that their works had 
any connection with that metal or any other; we carefully delay the 
meed, until we are sure that the authors are fit company to mingle with 
the Shades. Like the flute (speaking for itself) they make no noise 
while alive, and only receive the breath of fame when they cease to 
vegetate :— 

*“* Java fuiin sylvis: 
Dum vivi, tacut ; mortua multa canoe.” 

As to the Blue Devils, the amiable knot of literary ladies, it is not our 
intention to treat of them on this occasion. Whatever they may be, it is clear 
that they like nothing less than Shade; and being shadows are, on this 
account, the most philosophical of their sex. Of women generally, we 
may safcly affirm, that ifthey are shadows, they are of the brightest in 
the Universe ; and as some one observed to bis grave friend, ‘‘ I would not 
change my vice for all your virtues,” so we ped that we would not 
part with these shadows for all the substances beneath the moon. 

There is no end to this sctomachy, but that which is dictated by fatigue 
in buffeting with the winds. Turn which way you will, it is all shadow 
—in the west where pleasure is business, or in the cast where business is 
pleasure. In the former, ask them for their pleasure, and if you do not see 
and feel that it is but a shadow of what it professes to be, then are you 
much too young to have any matter submitted to your judgment; and it 
in the latter, you enquire for their business, they will point to ¢ime-bar- 
gains and mining concerns, and we entertain no fear even of your youth 
as to what sort of substances you may be pleased to consider them. “ But 
there must be something ¢angztble ;” you will say—* thore’s property?’ 
Yes, the shadow of it—share-warranis and accommodation paper—you 
may touch these, but we think you had better not! 

* Too much i’ the sun,” however proverbial, has no application to 
drunkenness, except as being fatal to a shade, it makes what we call a 
man no donger himself: while to be a little in the sun, causes a sort ol 
seeing double, for producing a shade, it makes a man beside himself, 

But as a collateral clincher and closer, what is the classical description 
ofa man? “ Vestis virum facit’—the tailor makes the man. It is but 
the quality of the cloth, or the éut of the coat which, as we see every day 
and every hour, determines his character in all its varieties. And what a 
shadow must that man be, who owes his consequence to such a fraudulent 
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POETRY. 


tithe of humanity as a tailor? Withdraw the broal-cloth, on which he 


has so much reason to plume himself, and would he not be “ a bi-fork’d 
animal without feathers,” indeed ! 


After all, and to conclude, (as the parsons say, and they seldom say 
anything more agreeable) — 


* ** Such as we are made, e’en such we be,’’ 


and we are made by circumstances. Our wisdom then is to avoid such 
circumstances as tend to make us bad; and to avail ourselves of those by 
which we have a rational prospect of being made good. 
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i knew thee in thy cloudless day, 
But dared not breathe my love to thee ; 
It wore my youthful form away 
And fill’d my heart with misery. 
That love was hopeless, and I sought 
To hide from all my soul’s despair, 
And die contented with the thought 
That I had gazed on aught so fair ! 
A gloom was spread o’er me and mine, 
For thee was nought but sunny weather, 
And ‘when I saw thy fortune shine, 
I would not link our fates together. 


When I have seen thee, gay at heart, 
Thro’ lighted halls with others rove, 
I’ve stood in some deserted part, 
And gazed on thee with speechless love. 
And when I saw thy lovers press 
Round thee, a fickle watch to keep ; 
I felt my utter loneliness 
And turn’d from them and thee to weep— 
To weep, alas! o’er lost repose, 
In anguish and unyielding sorrow, 
To weep o’er wounds that would not close, 
And hopes for which there seem’d no morrow. 


But tempests came across the skies, 
That shone on thee so bright before, 
And then I hush’d my own vain sighs, 
And lov’d thee in thy misery more. 
I stole to thee when others fled, 
And mingled woe brought mingled balm ; 
Our tears were in communion shed, 
And grief was mute and sorrow calm. 
When joy has bound two hearts for years, 
A sudden storm those hearts may sever, 
But, oh! the love that springs in tears 
Through change and time endures for ever. 
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* Twelfth Night. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No, 1. 


DAVID HUME AND JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


It is with no ordinary pleasure that we find ourselves enabled to gratily 
our readers with the publication of various Original Letters, written by 
several of the most celebrated characters in the annals of the literary 
world. ‘These treasures, hitherto unpublished, consist of the epistolary 
correspondence of LauRENcE SrerNg, J. Westey, Cowrer, ALLAN 
‘ Ramsay, Hume, and Rousseau, with others connected with the event 
of Rousseau’s visit to England, through the friendly interest and interpo- 
sition of David Hume. ‘The period of time embraces the years 1766 and 
1767-9. A narrative of this occurrence, forming the bulk of the letters 
which we have now the happiness to commit to the press, is scarcely 
necessary. It is well remembered, and is to be found in many publica- 
tions. In Hume's “ Exposé succinct de la Contestalion qui s'est elevée 
entre M. Hume et M. Rousseau ;”—in the “ Private Correspondence of 
Daviv HuME with several distinguished Persons, between 1761 and 
1776 ;” published by Colburn and Co., 1820; and elsewhere. 

Hume invited Rousseau, under peculiar circumstances, to seck a tranquil 
retreat in England, and his invitation was accepted. [lume, in a letter 
to the Countess de Boulllers, April 3, 1766, thus describes the asylum 
which he had prepared for his protegé :— 

“‘ [ have now settled him in a manner entirely to my satisfaction and 
to his own. ‘There is one Mr. DavENvort, a worthy man, a man of 
letters, and sense and humanity, and of an ample fortune, about 6 or 
£7000 a-year, an elderly man, and a widower. Among several country 
seats which belong to him, he has one in the county of Derby, situated 
amid rocks and mountains, and rivulets and forests, and surrounded with 
the most beautiful savage country in England. As he seldom lives there, 
he proposed to me to give an apartment to our friend; and as he has there 
a gardener and other servants, for whom he must keep a table, he told me 
that he could easily supply him with his dict and all other conveniences. 
I accepted of the offer. ® * * * I must add, that Davenport told me 
he intended to leave our friend, by will, the life-rent of the house in which 
he lives, if he finds that his attachment to it continues.” 

He was, in addition to these kindly offices, the means of procuring him 
a pension; and Rousseau, whose morbid sensibility knew no medium, 
was in an ecstacy of delight at his retreat, and in the overflowing of his 
heart, tells his benefactor that ‘‘ faire un heureux, ¢’est mériter de l’etre.”” 
That magician, his mind, soon, however, converted these scenes of para- 
dise into regions of despair; and the two doating friends wind up the 
little drama with “ vous étes un traitre’’ on the part of Rousseau, and 
“ Jean Jacques est un scélérat” on that of Hume. It now merely re- 
mains for us to add, that the death of this Mr. Davenport placed in the 
hands of those, to whom we are indebted for them, the original docu- 
ments, which we have at present the satisfaction of communicating to the 
public.* 





* The French language is so universally read and understood, that we thought a 
translation would perhaps be deemed impertinent by the reader, while it would certainly 
be injurious to such an original as Rousstav. The Letters in their original state will, as 
uney are published, be deposited with our publisher to be exhibited to those who may 

to gratify their curiosity by inspecting them. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
To _ FITZNERBER’, Esy., in Quecn Anne's Strect, Cavendish-square. 
SIR, 

I called on you this morning, in order to speak to you about poor Rous- 
seau, who is still somewhat undetermined in his projects; 1 told him ot 
the kind offer you made him, of which he retains a due sense ; but when 
I told him that your sister lived in the house, he feared that he would con- 
strain her, and he was very sorry that he could reap no advantage by your 
goodness. { then told him of Mr. Davenport's offer, which, as Mr. Gar- 
rick tells me, you mentioned tohim. He seems to like it extremely, and 
I doubt not but he may accept of it, provided Mr. Davenport will accept 
of board. I hope he will be so indulgent as to comply with this caprice 
of my friend; and I would propose thirty pounds a year for board, firing, 
and washing. I mention this sum, because M. Rousseau van spate it, 
and it was mentioned as the board he should pay for himself and his go- 
vernante, to a farmer in Wales. I shall only propose a few questions :— 
1. Isthere wood and hills about Mr. Davenport’s house ? 2. Cannot Mr. 
Rousseau, if he should afterwards think proper, find a means to boil a pot, 
and roast a piece of meat, in Mr. Davenport’s house, so as to be perfectly 
athome? 3. Will M. Davenport, in that case, be so good as to accept 
of a small rent for an apartment; for this circumstance, I find is necessary. 
4. Can Mr. Rousscau set out presently and take possession of his habita- 
tion? I should bo glad, if by your means T could have a conversation 
with Mr. Davenport; and shall wait on him, at any time or place, he 
shall please to appuint me. I am Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


DAVID HUME. 
At Miss Ellict’s, in Lisle-street, -Leicester-Fields, 
‘uesday afternoon, 


: A Wootton, le 22 Mars, 1766 
. . . , . , 
J’arrive, Monsicur,* dans la maison ot vous voulez bien m’accorder 


la plus charmante hospitalité, et 4 qui je ne trouve d’autre defaut quo d’étre 
trop belle; mais il faut le pardonner a Ja bonté du maitre et a l’aspect des 
licux, auxquels j‘en substituerois diflicilement d'autres autant de mon 
gout. J’y vivrai, Monsicur, autant queje ne vous y serai pas incommode, 
aux conditions stipuleést entre nous, esperant que l’habitation m’en sera 
d’autant plus agréable que j’aurai le bonheur de vous y voir quelquefois. 
Recevez en attendaut mes vils remercimens de tout les soins que vous avez 
pris pour m’y faire arriver sans peine, et pour m’y procurer le plus agré- 
able accueil. 

Comme il m’importe pour plus d’une raison de ne recevoir ni lettre ni 
pacquet par la poste, j'ai a vous prier, Monsieur, de permettre que je fasse 
remettre dans votre maison tout ce qui doit m'étre envoyé de Londres jusqu’ 
au tems de votro départ, et vos domestiques voudront bien se charger 
de faire un pacquet du tout, et de la mettre avec votre hagage ; comme je 
n’ai nulle affaire pressée, les lettres peuvent sans inconvenient demeurer 
jusqu’é ce tems-lA. Aprés m’étre un peu repose, je vais me hater malgré le 
vent, de parcourir les dehors de votre maison, comme je viens déja d’en 





—_—-—-— 





_ * This letter is without the address, but his share of this interesting correspondence 
is always with Richard Davenport, Esq. The order adopted is as nearly as possible ac- 
cofding to the dates expressed, or gathered from the contents. The motto to Rousseau’s 
seal in ** Vitam impendere vero.”’ ‘ 
¢ L aceepted of the offer, provided that he wou'd take thirty pounds a year board tor 
. Roveeeau, and Mademoieelle Le Vasseur. He lauwhed very heartily, but had the 


good nature to agree to my proposal. Hume tothe Countess de Bouffleurs. 
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parcourir les dedans, grace aux politesses de volre Concierge. Venilles 
Monsieur faire remettre 4 M. Hume la lettre ei-jointe dont je prouds la 
liberté de vous charger. Je vous fais avee respect mes tres humbles 


salutations. J.J. ROUSSEAU, 


J’ai, Monsieur, & vous supplier encore de vouloir bien rembourser 4 M. 
Stewart les fournitures ct autres fraix qu’il peut avoir faits pour moi, de 
méme qu’d M. Hume pour les articles qui le regardent. Ayez la bonté 
de faire faire une petite note de tout cela et d’y joindre l'article de la voi- 
ture qui m’a transporte ici. La preuve que ce n’étuit pas un retour,* est 
que par son vrai retour le voiturier vous remettra cette lettre. Je no refuse 
point, Monsieur, de me préter 4 vos générosités en tout ce qui m’est veri- 
tablement utile : mais j’avoue que je ne vois point of est pour personne 
lavantage de prendre dans votre bourse des bons-marchés pour un homme 
quin’en a pas besoin. La liberalité, sans doute est une fort bonne chose, 
mais je crois que la franchise vaut encore mieux. Vous voudrez bien ne 
pas oublier non plus les fraix du transport de mon bagage que je ne puis 
payer ici, ne sachant ni combien nia qui. 

Depuis hicr que cette lettre est écrite, paru que le voiturier selon vos 
ordres, ne repare que cet apres midi: il est tombe beancoup de neige, et la 
campagne est blanche comme au mois de Jauvier. 








To RIcHARD DAVENPORT, EsqQ., next door te Lord Egremont’s, Piccadilly, 
London. 
; A Wootton, le 31 Mars, 1706. 
Tres persuadé, Monsieur, que je suis entre dans la maison d’un homme 


d'honneur, j‘ai pour de bonnes raisons, & vous supplier de vouloir bien ne 
confier & qui que ce soit les lettres qu’on pourra vous envoyer, ou vous 
remettre pour moi, mais de les garder, pour me les donner vous méme a 
votre voyage, ou, si l’on vous dit qu’elles sont pressees, de les luire mettre 
directement a la poste sans qu’ elles passent par d'autres muius que celles 
de vos gens ; l’essenticl n'est pas que mes lettres arrivent promptement ni 
franches, mais qu’ elles m’arrivent surement. Je vous demande le secret 
sur celle-ci. 

Vous aurez vu par celle que j’eus ’honneur de vous écrire par le retour 
du voiturier combien dés l’abord je fus content de l’aspect de votre maison, 
je ne le suis pas moins de mon habitation et des attentions de vos domes- 
tiques. I] ne me manque, Monsieur, que d’y voir le maitre pour lui faire 
les remercimens que je lui dois, ct tacher d’obtenir son amitié pour son 
hdte, en travaillant A la mériter. Recevez, Monsicur, mes trés humbles 
salutations. J. J. ROUSSEAU. 





TO THE SAME. 
A Wootton, le 17 Avril, 1766. 
J’apPRENS, Monsieur, avec le plus grand plaisir que nous ne tarderons 


pas d’avoir celui de vous voir ici, et je vous y ferai de bien bon coeur mes 





“J shall tell you a very singular story of him (Rousseau) which proves his extreme 
sensibility and good heart. Mr. Davenport had thought of a contrivance, to save him 
part of the expencesof his journey. He hired a chaise, and told him that it was a retour 
chaise, which would only cost him a trifle. He succeeded at first; but M. Rousseau, the 
evening before his departure, bean to entertain suspicions from some circumstances 
which had escaped Mr. Davenport's attention. He complained to me grievously of the 
trick, and said that, though he was poor, he chose rather to conform himself to circum 
stances, than live like a beggar uponalms; and such pretended favors eT injuries, 
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remerciemens ou plutot mes reproches du trop bon traitement qu’on me 
fait dans votre maison. 

Mais, Monsieur, j’ai quelque inquictude que lo logement que j’occupe 
ne soit necessaire 4 votre famille. J’ai deux chambres 4 coucher que je 
peux réduire 4 une, en me retirant dans celle qu’ occupe Mademoiselle Ic 
Vasseur et od il y a deux lits. D’ailleurs on a garni le lit od 
je couche aux dépends du votre, et je ne souffriral pas que vous 
soyez mal couché a cause de moi. Si mon séjour dans votre maison 
ne vous est pas desagréable, uyez la bonté do faire en sorte qu'il ne vous soit 
pas, non plus, incommode, autrement il faudra que je prenne un parti qui 
vous delivre de cette géne. J’ai la plus grande confiance en vous, Mon- 
sieur, le plus grand plaisir de vous étre oblige mais absolument je ne souf- 
frirai pas que vous vous incommodiez pour moi. J’aurois voulu vous 
épargner ces petits détails, et mon dessein étoit d’ecriro 4 Madame la Gou- 
vernante de vos enfans, mais ignorant son nom, je suis forcé de m’addresser 
a vous méme, vous priant toutefois de permettre que je lui fasse ici les 
tres humbles salutations de Mademoiselle la Vasseur et les miennes. 

J’ai vu dans Jes papiers annonce d'une lettre de M. de Voltaire 4 moi 
addressee, Je comprends d’avance ce que c'est que cette lettre et de quelle 
boutique elle vient. Mais quoique j’en fasse le cas qu’clle mérite et que 
mon dessein ne soit pas méme de la lire, je serois bien aise de l’avoir pour 
savoir ou la prendre en tems et lieu, et je vous prio de vouloir bien me 
l’apporter. Jo sais quels discours on tient sur mon compte a Londres, je 
connois ceux qui les répandent avec addresse, et je sais de quels moyens ils 
se sont servis pour cela. Puis que les Anglois veulent étro trompés, qu'on 
les trompe, peu m’importe. Ils me jugent, sans me connoitre, et je me 
console de la justice qu’ils me refusent, par celle qu’on me rend dans les 
lieux od j’al vécu. Pour vous, Monsieur, si je vis aussi longtems dans 
votre maison que jo le desire, vous connoitrez par vous méme mes meeurs ct 
ma conduite, et vous jugerez si ce sont celles d’un débauché. 

J'attens votre arrivée avec impatience ct jé vous salue, Monsieur, de tout 
mon ceeur. J.J. ROUSSEAU. 

Mademoiselle le Vasseur vous remercie l’honncur do votre souvenir et 
vous prie d’agréer son respect. 








TO THE SAME, 


A Wootton, 28 Avril, 1766. 

Je sens, Monsieur, avec regret combien je vous suis un hdte embar- 
rassant: de toutes maniéres, mais comme il m’est impossible de vous épargner 
ces embarras, je me borne a vous en faire mes excuses. ‘Tout ce qui m’est 
addressé chez vous m’est inutile 4 Londres, ainsi je vous prie de vouloir 
bien me le faire parvenir ici par les voyes qui vous paroitront les plus 
commodes. A l’égard des lettres il suflira, puisque vétre voyage est si 
proche, que vous ayez la bonté de les apporter. Ce qui m’embarrasse, 
c'est Apres votre depart, de trouver quelqu’un a Londres qui ait pour moi 
la méme bonté que vous avez eue et qui prenne la peine de m’envoyer ce 
qui m’est addressé. 

Mademoiselle le Vasseur, qui vous remercie de l’honneur de votre 
souvenir et vous prie d’agréer son respect, voudroit faire venir un jupon 
pique. Si vous aviez, Monsieur, quelque Domestique marié dont la femme 
voulut bien se charger de faire cette emplette je lui en serois bien oblige. 
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Elle voudroit le japon de quelque étoffe de laine fine ou de tafletas verd 
ou gris ou de quelque couleur peu voyante, mais non pas noir. 

Recevez, Monsieur, mes voeux sinceres pour votre prompt et bon voyage 
et pout tout ce qui vous appartient. Je vous salue, Monsieur, de tout 
mon cour. J.J. ROUSSEAU. 


TO THE SAME. 


Lisle-Street, Leicester Fields, 17 of May, 1766. 
Dear Sir, 


It is very remarkable, that at tho same instant when Mr. Rousseau 
appears to you in so good humour, he represents himself to General Con- 
way as overwhelmed with the deepest affliction on account of some most 
unexpected misfortune ; and he even says that his profound melancholy 
deprives him, for the time, of the use of his understanding. You will 
also think it more remarkable if T tell you, that he has refused the king’s 
bounty, though he had allowed me to collect it, had allowed Mr, Conway 
to apply for it, had wrote to Lord Mareschal to obtain his consent for ac- 
cepting it, and had given me authority to notify this consent to Mr. Con- 
way ; and though in all this affair he may seem to havo used the king ill, 
and Mr, Conway and Lord Mareschel, and me, above all, he makes no 
apology for this conduct, and never writes me a word about it. So singular 
and odd he is in all his caprices, But we must allow him to have his 
own way ; and as he has never spoke of the matter to you, it will be impos- 
sible for you to enter into it. 

I send you enclosed a letter wrote to me by Monsieur Peyrou, his 
great friend at Neufchatel, who seems to me a man of merit. You will 
see by it that M. Rousseau is entirely satisfied with the reception you 
have given him. 

I shall not fuil to profit of the kind invitation which you are pleased to 
give me. I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient and most humble servant, 
DAVID HUME. 


P.S. I have wrote to M. Rousseau this post under the same cover with 
yours. 





MonsrtEvurR, 


Rien ne pouvoit m’interesser plus vivement ct d’uno maniere plus agre- 
able que la lettre que je viens de recevoir de vous. Les details satisfai- 
sans que vous m’y donnez, Monsieur, sur un homme qui m’est aussi—cher 
que M. Rousseau, achevent de me tranquilliser sur son sort, et devi- 
ennent pour moi do nouveaux motifs d’aimer et de respecter en vous 
lami de mon ami. Je sens Monsieur combien vous avez du influer sur 
les arrangemens qu’il a pris avee Mr. Davenport, cet Anglois si digne de 
sa nation, et dont le seul trait d’avuir accepté une pension de M. 
Rousseau le caracterise si avantageusement, et peint la generosité ct la 
bonté de son ame. Notre ami a grand besoin de trouver de ces ames 
honnétes, et privilegiés, qui pour l’arranger sachent mettre des bornes aleur 
propre penchant, et contraindre leur generosité naturelle, ou pour mieux 
dire, les effets ordinaires de cette vertu. La délicatesse du procedé de Mr. 
Davenport me la rendroit bien respectable, quand méme je ne la connoi- 
trois que par ce trait; mais l’éloge que vous en faites, Monsieur, et celul 
que M. easton m’en a fait lui méme, me sont garands que mon 
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ami dont je devois étre Hote s°il fut resté en Suisse, m’ a remplagé bien 
avantageusement pour lui. Je ne suis point inquiet sur l'emploi de son 
toms dans cette solitude. Je suis sur que l’ennui n’en approchera qu’ avec 
les visittans inconnus. La saison va lui offrir le spectacle dela campagne, 
tel qu'il aime 4 la trouver, et son gout pour la Botanique lui offre des 
ressources et des plaisirs sans satieté, et qui tous les jours deviennent plus 
ow J’espere qu’a l’approche de I’ Hyver, il aura regu les papiers et 
es livres dont je dois au premicr jour lui faire ’envoy. Je ne lui desire 
que de la sante, et l’oubli de ses ennemis. Les amis qu'il a trouvés en 
Angleterre, accueil qu'il y a recu, la bienveillance des habitans de la 
province ou il s'est retiré, voila Monsieur, de quoi satisfaire une ame 
aussi sensible ct aussi active que celle de M. Rousseau. Comme 
homme, il a des foiblesses, et je range parmis les siennes, son excessive 
délicatesse, ct son gout décidé pour la retraite, deux choses qui doivent 
ailliger ses amis d’autant plus qu’il aime lui méme 4 donner, et qu’il est 
fait pour la societé, par sés mocurs, et par son ton, mais la connoissance 
des hommes, l’amour de la liberté, et sa confiance souvent trahie doivent 
le justifier de ces petites taches qu’il acheve d’effacer par tant d'autres 
endroits. Je ne pretends point, Monsicur, faire léloge de cet homme 
interessant par tant de cotés. Votre estime et votre amiti€é pour lui en 
disent plus que je ne pourrois en dire. 

Je vous serai fort oblige Monsieur, de bien recommander a Messrs. 
Guinaud et Hankey, Banquiers 4 Londres, le modele que vous m‘annon- 
cer, et qui par sa ressemblance devient 4 més yeux d’un prix infini. 
Malgré mon impatience de le recevoir, j’aime mieux qu'on en differe 
envoy que de le confier en des mains peu sures. 

Il a paru ici une petite piece que je vous envoye ci incluse. C'est la 
reponse du Roy de Prusse 4 son cher Clergé de Neufchatel, qui s’etoit 
plaint des arrets du conseil d’Etat relatifs a l’affaire de M. Rousseau. 
Vous comprenez bien Monsieur, que ce ne sont pas nos prétres qui ont 
publié cette reponse. On en attribue l’impression 4 leur adversaire le 
plus redoutable, M. de Voltaire. La piéce est bien conforme 
a loriginal, excepte 4 la ligne 14, de la pago 2, oa au lieu de @ un 
homme, etoit au Sieur Rousseau. Jevous en envoye ci inclus un exem- 
plaire. 

Monsieur de Luze qui a eu le bonheur d'etre votre campagnon de 
voyage est bien sensible 4 vdtre souvenir, et me charge, Monsieur de vous 
en assurer ainsi que de ses tres humbles obeissances. 

Il est encore ici un homme qui conserve le souvenir le plus reconnoissant 
de vos bontes pour lui; c’est M. de Meuron qui se dispose & repasser en 
Angleterre dans peu de tems. 

Il est tems de vous laisser respirer; ma lettre s’est allongée au dela de 
mes intentions. Je vous en demande pardon, et de tout l’ennuy qu'elle 
pourra vous donner, et recevez avec bonté les assurances de la considera- 
tion tres respectueuse avec laquelle j’ay 'honneur d’étre. Monsicur, 

Vdtre tres humble et tres obéissant serviteur, 


DU PEYROU. 
Neufchatel, 4 May, 1766. 


_ Je vous demande pardon si dans l'ignorance de la langue Angloise je ne 
fais pas vdtre addresse comme je le devrois. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERATURE 
IN THE NORTH AMERICAN REPUBLICK. 


THERE has been, hitherto, but little encouragement for native litera- 
ture in the United States of North America ;—and this, not from indiffer- 
ence, or insensibility among the people to what is excellent ; inability to 
understand, or appreciate the intellectual productions; a want of native 
talent; a deficiency of national pride; nor on account of anything unfa- 
vourable, cither in the moral or political institutions of the country, 
toward a disclosure of the finer and more beautiful properties of the mind; 
but on account of one or two other peculiar, and apparently trivial ciream- 
stances, which are generally overlooked, not only by the English, but by 
the American writers. 

This want of encouragement has been attributed sometimes to one, and 
sometimes to another of the causes enumerated above; but seldom or never 
to the true or to the chief cause. 

It has been very common here, and I am inclined to believe throughout 
Kurope, unless a part of Germany be now an exception, to suppose the 
unproductiveness of the North American people, in literature, much greater 
than it is, and the want of encouragement among them, for literary men, 
much less than it is, in reality. 

Believing that the present race of Englishmen have some, if not much 
interest, in the reputation of a people, born of their great fathers, descended 
from the very same proud ancestry, I have undertaken here to correct a 
few prevalent errors ; to account for their origin; and to tell the simple 
truth—under a hope that there are many among the population of this 
empire who remember, after all that has passed, with some pleasure, that 
they are nearly related to the population of North America; or to that 
part of it, rather, which is included in the United States of North Ame- 
rica; for it is in their behalf, that I now appear. 

In the United States, it is the fashion for the people to attribute the 
seantiness of their native literature, be that little or much, to the infancy 
of their political institutions ; while the men of Europe are rather inclined 
to believe that a lack of animal sensibility, a want of national character, 
a money-making disposition—too thrifty by half, and the nature, not the 
age of their political institutions, are unitedly the true cause thereof. 

Both are partly right, and partly wrong. The political institutions of 
the country have little or nothing to do with the encouragement of litera- 
ture. They are, indeed, rather favourable, than otherwise, to a premature 
and vehement expansion of the intellect. Such is the nature of such 
freedom as they enjoy. It has heen of more use hitherto, and it may be 
of more use hereafter, than wealth or power, or kingly prerogative, to the 
children of geuius. The delicate wil proud—the sweet and awful—the 
lofty, the wise, and the haughty faculties of the Athenians, were all in 
flower, during the time of the republick. 

Nevertheless, it cannot he denied, whatever we may believe concerning 
the nature of political institutions, in their effect upon literature and lite- 
rary men, that much may be justly attributed to their age. 

When a multitude first associate, away from the rest of the world, with 
a view to political union, they are, in comparison with every established or 
existing confederacy of our earth, a nation of strangers, gathering together 
for common defence and common preservation. Their labour, time, facul- 
ties, and resources, whatever may be the nature of their political compact, 
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will be first directed, of course, to the production of what is absolutely 
necessary. Luxuries are the warm, easy, spontancous growth of leisure 
and superfluity ; and of all the luxuries, perhaps, those of literature (un- 
less the luxuries of musick be an exception) are the last, for which a people 
obtain a sincere and hearty relish. 

But, every kind of luxury, and every species of refinement, after all, 
must have ceased to be luxury and refinement; must have come to be 
ranked among the absolute necessaries, or at least, comforts of life, before 
their production will be a matter of common concern, or of national encou- 
ragement, with any people. 

It is not while musick is for sale in our shops, our theatres, our churches, 
and our concert rooms ; it is not while musick is paid for, at high prices, or 
talked of, as a polite or necessary accomplishment among the educated few 5 
it is only when musick is heard in the streets, on the highway, on the hills, 
on the waters, from every cottage, every ticld, and every green spot of our 
whole country—every day, and every night—all day, and all night—as in 
Italy, where it is the mother tongue of the very multitude ; of the babe, 
the beggar, the wine-dresser, and the fisherman; it is not, in other words, 
while musick is a luxury among us, that we are to be regarded as a people 
having either a natioual taste for it, or a national wish to encourage the 
growth of it. And so with all the luxuries of literature. 





* The English would persuade themselves that they are fond of musick—fond of it, as 
a people—fond of Italian musick—fond of it, with a sort of passion. They are not. Go 
to the sober English theatres ; then go to the Opera—and judge for yourself. Go to the 
former, and look at the faces about you, when Braham sings ** Kelvin Grove,’’ Miss 
rey a favourite ballad, whatever it may be ; Sapio, ** Smile again, my bonnie lassie,”’ 
or Miss ‘l'ree her ** Sweet Home ;’’ hear the breathing of the whole house, and observe 
the spontaneous, eager, universal outery for repetition-—the repetition of that, which has 
been repeated every night, for whole months. Observe it well. Then go to the Opera, 
and hear Velluti, or Catalani, if you please, while she is declaiming the proud musick of 
** Rule Britannia,”’ or * God save the King,’’ where, of course, all hearts are with her ; 
and see if there be a fiftieth part of the same hearty,’ natural, ofl-hand rapture, shown 
there. See if the “ Bravissimos !’’ at the Opera, break out on every side of you, all at 
once, and all together, as you have heard the rough, noisy, ** Encores’’ at the Theatre. 
Nay, if you are of English origin, | would have you ask of your own heart, whether you 
do not enjoy the sweet ballad of a Stephens (vulgar though it be, to the very genteel, half 
English, half Italian ear) fifty times more than you do the wonderful bravura of a Cata- 
lani. 1 do not say love, but enjoy; I donot say feel—I do not speak of emotion—I do 
not approach the place of tears; I only ask if you do not, in truth, take fifty times more 
pleasure in that musick which is of a-kin to yourselves, your thought, your language, 
your country; that which is not musick, indeed, but soneeahinnes better ; a heautiful deep 
sentiment, made poctry of, and uttered, as it were, by the broken of heart—fifty times 
more than in that, which is altogether foreign? If you do, of what availis the Opera? 
Of what avail are the high prices, which you pay to be laughed at? You employ Italian 
professors, who ridicule your taste, and teach your children to ridicule it. You sacrifice 
your English, your Scotch, and your sweet wild Irish airs, with all their grave wisdom, 
pathos, and half-crazy joy, which are‘of a piece with your language and your history, to 
the musick of another people, which you do not understand—a people, who despise you, 
your music, your habits, your language, and your history ; and look. upon you as a sort 
of wealthy barbarians, who pay well, if you do nothing else well. Ina word, you sacrifice 
that musick which you love and feel, to a pretended relish for that which you do not love, 
and cannot feel. You would have some proof, perhaps ? You shall have it. You learn 
musick of Italians, or of those, who have learnt of Italians. Both, ofcourse, have a hearty 
contempt for your popular singers—if they do not sing Italian; for your national airs— 
whenever they are not more than half Italian; for your Scotch and Irish melodies—if 
they are either Irish, or Scotch ; while both understand justabout as much of that, which 
is the charm, heart and soul, of English musick, or of Scotch and Irish melody, as they do 
of that which is the charm, or heart and soul, of your proud language, or your great 
poetry. You spare no cost when you bring out an Opera. You engage the chief singers 
of Italy—the chief dancers of Europe ; every kind of novelty, with every kind of superb 
decoration. You charge high prices to the publick—a very sure way of making whatever 
you please yery select, and, of course, very genteel. You turn your back upon that 


which your fathers loved—your brave old Englishdrama. You leave Shakspeare, your 
own language, your own theatres, your own actors—and for what ?—In aflected admira- 
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It is not while pictures and statues abide tn the temple and palace ; it is 
not even while they are numbered among the rarities, or put upon the 
altars, among the household gods of every habitation; it is only, after 
they have come to be a part of the necessary and common furniture of 
every man’s room, that they are, in reality, a matter of national concern, or 
likely to give a national character to the people. 

The city of Athens, if we may believe in history, was, at a particular 
period, one great architectural exhibition ; the streets, one great gallery 
‘of gods and godlike men;’? a labyrinth of statuary—a wilderness of 
beauty. Of course, therefore, both architecture and statuary were no 
longer regarded with wonder, as rarities, or luxuries, but rather a8 things of 
comfort and familiar use, among the people of Athens. Agos may go by ; 
whole ages, before the luxuries of literature come to be so ditiused among 
a people. ; 

Let it be remembered hero, that the United States are but of yesterday ; 
that they have no men of leisure, no surplus population ; that their very 
grounds are not yet cleared; that, when we put the literature of a coun- 
try upon trial, we are apt to inquire first after the poetry, and that when 
our attention is once directed, no matter how, to that particular part of 
the literature, we aro prone to judge of the whole, by a portion of that; 
for a portion is all that we see; so that, in sober truth, our decision upon 
the intellectual powers of a whole nation may rest upon a ballad, or a 
play. Is it not so now, with the opinion which is held here of Persia, of 
China, of Russia, of whole nations, that live in the east, and of whole na- 
tions, that live in the north ? What is known of their literature by this 
people, save what has been reproduced here, by a Sir Wm. Jones, ora 
Bowring—a story or two, part of a drama, and a few lines of poetry. 

Now, it happens that, of all the luxuries and refinements, those of li- 
terature, as I have said before, are among the last, for which a people ac- 
quire a relish, or become remarkable; and I may add, that, among the 
luxuries and refinements of jiterature, those of awe and that, among 
the luxuries and refinements of poetry, those of the drama, are the last, in 
which a great proficiency was ever made by any people. 

There may he a time, to be sure, in the history of every race emorging 
from barbarism, a period, when their poetry, and musick, and painting, and 
eloquence, and statuary are of a piece; a period, when the war-song, the 
cabin, the painted or clay idol, the orator, and the ‘‘ barbarian gong” may 
appear to be of a correspondent and equal rudeness. But a little observa- 
tion will show that it is only for a time. ‘The Fine Arts never did, never 





tion of a language, that you do not understand; of a people, whom you do not like ; and 
for actors who sing, leap, dance, whirl, and make wry faces, in deep tragedy. You de- 
clare it ** ungenteel’’ to go to the English theatres, which you therefore avoid—while 
you are perpetually crying up the concert-room and_the Opera-house, for their high 
fashion. You give all the prodigious influence of the Peerage—that of Royalty, indeed, 
with all that can be ** had’’ of your gentry, in aid of Italian musick, and the Italian Opera ; 
and yet—after all—with all these united influences together—education, prejudice, 
power, authority, fashien, dread of ridicule, affectation, everything, you are not able to 
fill the Opera-house fwice a week, even while Catalani or Velluti is here, and while the 
five or six theatres are crowded, every night, with people to see Mother Goose or Aladdin. 
Is not this enough to shew that your enthusiasm about musick—the musick of Italy and 
the musick of Germany, is all a pretence? But perhaps you will say that the high prices 
of the Opera, instead of being an advantage, are a Sandetatean If so—to say nothing 
of the gallery in that house, a seat in which were as good as a seat anywhere else, to him 
that goes for the musick and spectacle—I would mention that, last year, when Catalani, 
herself, was engaged at the theatres here, it was no difficult matter to get in, at half- 
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will keep pace with each other. Eloquence generally takes the lead, and 
poetry almost always brings up the rear. 

Centuries will pass away—whole centuries, generation after generation, 
leaving no vestige of the early musick, the early architecture, the early 
painting, the early sculpture, the early eloquence of a mighty people—not 
a vestige; while their poetry will remain as at first, unchangeable, un- 
changed—unadulterated, unimpaired, unimproved—the language of chil- 
dren, the record of tombs, the inscription of temples; a part of every le- 
gend, every tale, and every tradition; alike rude, powerful, and vigorous. 

That, in fact, which was the original poetry of a race would seem to be 
indestructible. It endures, we perceive, neither interpolation, change, nor 
resemblance. All other things are the subject of trial, experiment, and 
vicissitude ; all that refers to the bye-gone days of their youth. Even 
their pyramids drop away, their temples, their cities; and their druidical 
monuments are no longer monuments of anything but themselves. And 
yet, so long as there is a prophet, or a bard, ora mother of that race, their 
poctry remains unalterable, though it bo only in fragments ; an imperishable 
record of their origin—a wreck of immortality. The Hebrew cities are 
no more; the Hebrew empires have departed for ever; while the Hebrew 
songs, that we hear now, are the very same that were heard, ages and ages 
ago, by the buried nations of our earth. What should we know of the 
Hebrew prophecies, or the Hebrew laws, or the Hebrew battles, if they 
had not been recorded, by the Hebrew poets, or embalmed, for ever and 
ever, in Hebrew poetry? What, of the times, or country, or people of 
Ossian, or of their terrible fights, but for the inspired poetry of Ossian ? 
What, of the history and wars, nay, of the very languageof the East, but 
for the gifted men of the East, who talked, and wrote, and prayed, and 
prophesied in poetry ? 

The poems of the Mighty Greek are alive, now—a standard of truth, 
for history, a measure for genius, a picture of man, as he stood, in the 
day of his power; a graduated scale, by which we try the inspiration of 
every other bard. But where is the musick of that age? where the co- 
temporary painting, or sculpture; eloquence, or architecture ?—in the 
poetry of that aged and awful Greek. 

The progress of a people would seem to be very slow, in poetry, whatever 
it may be, in other arts; for century after century rolls by, without any 
visible improvement whatever, on their early and rade, if not original ef- 
forts, in poetry ; while their progress, in every other art, may be measured 
from year to year, if not from day to day. Where shall we seek now for 
the improvements on Job, on Homer, on Ferdusi, on Ossian, or 
Chaucer? Poetry, that which appears in the shape of song; that which 
men call poetry now, was never the early produce of any people. It must 
have been always the growth of comparative leisure ; the child of repose, 
and security. It has been hitherto, it is now, and it will for ever be, an 
art, which, while it is undertaken late, is matured slowly, with every nation. 
Is it righteous, therefore, to judge of this people who are now arraigned— 
a e of yesterday, by that branch of their literature ? 

t may be said of pootry, as of musick. It is not while poetry is recited 
in our theatres, at so much a head; or declaimed, with a superb air and 
great emphasis, before ‘‘ the enlightened few ,”’ orto be had, in every shop, 
at a price, which the multitude cannot pay—it is not while poetry is talked 
about, in our high places, or sung or quoted by a few beautiful women, a 
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few orators, and a few poets ; or loved or cared for, by a thousand or two, 
out of the millions that go to make up a great empire—it is only when 
poetry is heard in our strects, by the way-side ; pure poetry too, as it is 
now, in Italy and Persia, from every “ouse, and every field, and every 
garden, that we may be spoken of with propriety, as a people, who en- 
courage poetry, love it, or cure for it. Whycharge the race who are now 
arraigned with a lack of sincere and hearty love toward poetry, when, of 
your whole population, the growth of ages, not one out of every ten thou- 
sand ever yet read a good poem through ; when, of your whole race, but a 
few hundreds are able to repeat a few lines of your chief poets ? 

_ Yet more—the legitimate, pure drama is the offspring of pure poetry 
and brave passion, while both are in their maturity ; both alive, with 
strong, natural desire; and is not only the most beautiful and heroick of 
their great progeny, but is, in general, the forerunner of decay—of that 
miserable degeneracy, which proceeds from overacted or excessive refine- 
ment. Look at all history for proof; look at your own theatres. Would 
Shakspeare himself be tolerated now, if he should re-appear? Would 
you suffer him to wake the dead now, in his own way? Would you en- 
dure the terrible sorcery of Garrick, if he were alive, now? Would you 
not have dogs and horses on the stage, pomp and spectacle, for babies— 
a song or two, from every mad Lear, and a pirouette or so, from every 
Macbeth, in the dagger scene? But why trouble you with such ques- 
tions? You go to the Opera, and leave your own theatres. You turn 
your back on your noble drama—on Shakspeare himself, and you crowd 
into every place, where the antipodes of both are to be seen. Is it fair, 
then, for you to speak of the drama, while you are trying the intellectual 

wers of another, and a new race ? 

Were the drama born of natural passion, or natural poetry, it would be 
altogether unlike that which men agree to call the drama now. It would be 
natural—it is now artificial. It would be song and story (not unpreme- 
ditated song, however, nor story, which requires one to believe that an 
age is an hour), dialogue and recitation—very simple, very vigorous, and 
very affecting. ‘The dialogue would be such as we hear in our streets ; 
the story, such as might be true; the songs and recitation, either such as 
people might give out, spontaneously, or such as we are not required to 
believe spontaneous. It would then be thought as absurd for a tragedian 
to talk poetry, on the stage, while in great misery, or great pain, as it would 
be thought now fer Macbeth to dance, or Lear to sing. Then plays 
might be required, with some show of plausibility, from a people yet in 
their youth ; now, they cannot be required, but of a people who have grown 
old in the ways of the world. 

Poetry, taste, and eloquence undergo a series of transformation with 
every people, at the end of which, they come to prefer that, which is diffi- 
cult or strange, to that, which is natural and beautiful. Hence poetry, 
blank verse, and rhyme, in tragedy—hence, the attitudes, flings, and 
flourishes of a modern opera dancer; the absurd embellishment of musick, 
and of that which men call the drama, be it more or less artificial. Is it 
righteous to require any of these refinements from a race of yesterday ? 

In the history of every nation, we find that the stronger literature is 
that, which appears to come up spontaneously out of the soil, among the 

e flowers of the wilderness—while the more showy literature, such as 


poetry and the modern drama, is generally that which is produced ander 
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a high state of forcing excltement, with an arttficial temperature ; when 
truth is corrupted, nature degenerates into magnificence, and showy disease 
and vivid inflammation are accepted, for richness and beauty. 

The strength of that earlier litérature, ana the splendour of that, which 
follows it, are the qualities which would be most likely to attract the eye 
of a stranger. He would be apt, however thoughtful he might be, to 
judge of the fruitfulness of any earth, over which he might be rambling, 
rather by the magnitude of the trees and their superb foliage, or by the 
quantity of rich blossom, or yet richer perfume, about his way, than b 
that which would not be so obvious—the substantial nutriment, yielded, 
year after year, by that earth. If he were of a poetical or enthusiastick 
temper, as the chances are that he would be, (for it is that very enthusiasm, 
that very temper which leads men to go abroad, in search of the miracu- 
lous,) the flowery woods, the untrodden hills, bright with verdure and 
beauty, or the well wrought garden, dyed with every glorious colour, and 
illuminated with vegetable pomp, places where he would breathe a scented 
atmosphere, might be a much more abundant and satisfactory proof of 
warmth and fertility in the soil, and of happiness in the people, than the 
most hardy and luxuriant, or useful vegetation of our earth, under the 
more prosaick or unsentimental shape of Indian corn, peas, beans, pump- 
kins, or potatoes. 

To Lord Byron, a cart-load of grapes, crushed by their own weight 
and ripeness; colouring the very air, as they went along, and staining the 
very ground all the way to the wine press of Italy, was an overwhelming 
offset—in poetry—to a heavy waggon, loaded with manure, and smoking 
over a broad high way, in his ‘“ dear native land.” 

It is with a feeling very like his, that men judge of the transatlantick 
literature. ‘They would have poetry—blossom, beauty, and perfume— 
fruit and flower—a perpetual vintage. They would have oil and wine, 
of North America—they are not satisfied with corn. 

But, is it merciful to require that kind of literature from a new race, a 
new state, a people of yesterday, whose land is not yet cleared of the pro- 
digious trees, which they found overshadowing it, on,their first arrival ; that 
kind of literature, which is the growth of high cultivation—poetry; or that 
kind of poetry, the last and rarest, in which a nation was ever fruitful, the 
drama? Is it either merciful, or just? Ido not say, gencrous or kind 5 
but is it fair? 

me it may be said, in reply to this, that, with every people, there 
are two kinds of poetry, the savage and the cultivated—the natural and 
the artificial; and if so, why may not a North American be urged anew, 
somewhat after this fashion? What, if we should give up our claim, as 
we may perhaps, on your part of the globe, fer cultivated poctry, for your 
oe to the drama—for that, which every other civilized country has pro- 

uced, in some shape or other? What, if we should forego our claims to 
what you call refined or artifieial poetry, where is your savage poetry ? 
where is your barbarous, rude poetry? where that wild, sweet, so- 
lemn, strange poetry, which is the mother tongue of our breed—of the 
warlike and warm-hearted among every ple, in their youth? If we 
cannot have harmony, why not give us melody? You may have noepicks, 
no tragedies, but where are your ballads? There may be very good rea- 
sons for your not having produeed a Virgil, a Racine, a Schiller, a Dante, 
a Shakspeare, a Camoens, but where is your Hesiod, your Homer, your 
Ossian, your Chaucer ? and where your minstrels and troubadours ? 
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To all this, a North American would say, or might say, rather :—Look at 

the present condition of our people ; at their origin, history, and actual pro- 
ductiveness. They are not now, they never have been, cither savage, rude, 
or barbarous—why require of them a savage, rude, or barbarous musick — 
a savage, rude, or barbarous poetry? They are still in their youth; is it 
fair to reproach them for a lack of that, which no people ever did produce, 
in their youth, rich, brilliant, complicated harmony ? the song, thought, 
and beauty of high culture—of absolute maturity? They were never like 
any other people on the face of our earth, as a people. They were never 
barbarians, or hunters, or shepherds, or wanderers, or warriours, or husband- 
men. You should not be surprised if they do exhibit a few phenomena, in 
their temper, habits, character, and behaviour. 
_ But, if this people have made such progress in the useful arts; in the 
education of youth ; in the higher branches of law; in government, legisla- 
tion, morals, mechanics; in sober, practical, sure philosophy, as they 
pretend, or one half so much, indeed, as others now begin to allow that 
they have made, it would scem that already the period of youth has gone 
by; and, of course, that their unproductiveness in literature, be it more or 
less, cannot be fairly attributed to that youth. 

Is it really true though ? or has it not been taken for granted, rather too 
hastily, and without a proper investigation, that America, the United 
States of North America, have not contributed their full share of literary 
production to the world of literature? And if it should be found, after due 
enquiry, that they have not, may we not hope to find some cause, peculiar 
to themselves, and seldom or never adverted to, which will explain the 
fact, without resorting to any unfavourable hypothesis, concerning the in- 
tellectual character of the people ? 

The plain truth is, that the United States have been altogether more 
fruitful in matters of literature, than is generally thought in this country ; 
but, at thesame time, as we shall prove by and by, much more fruitful in 
the grave and weighty, than in the lighter departments—in the substantial, 
than in the ornamental or superfluous branches. 

It is not very easy, I admit, for the people of Great Britain to know 
the simple truth of the case; for the only two or three sources, through 
which they are in the habit of recciving their information about scholar- 
ship, taste, &e. &c. in the United States, are positively not much to be 
depended on. The people of this country obtain their knowledge of these 
matters from English papers, English reviews, English travellers, and 
American papers. <A few exceptions might be made, but they are not nu- 
inerous. Of American books and American reviews, I shall say a word 
in due time. These four different sources, if pursued a little way, resolve 
themselves into one or two. 

The English papers and English reviewers obtain their knowledge from 
British travellers, and from the books, papers, journals, magazines, and 
reviews of America. Their chief witnesses, the British travellers in Ame- 
rica, are now a sort of by-word, not only in America, but in several 
parts of Europe, where the Americans trade; so that if a thickheaded 
malicious, bad writer say that which is not, in a very circumstantial, seri- 
ous way, as if he were on oath, he is called a British traveller in America ; 
while a very tough story is either a Munchausen, a Faux, an Ashe, or a 
Fearon. These chief witnesses, by the way, whether partial or not, whether 
honest or not, are grievously mistaken about half the time, where they un- 
dertake to describe that, which they saw with their own eyes, or heard with 
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their own cars. But I should observe, that a British traveller in Amcrica is 
about as much like a British traveller in Europe, or anywhere clse, indeed, 
on our earth, except America, as a home-bred farmer, a radical weaver, out 
of employ, a pin-maker, a knuve, or a good-natured male gossip, is like a well- 
bred English gentleman, thoughtful, enquiring, impartial, and assiduous ; or 
about as much, to say all in a word, as a traveller from necessity is like a 
traveller, for information or pleasure ; a traveller on business, a traveller for 
a mercantile or manufacturing house, like a traveller, who goes abroad only 
to see the world—not to make money, but to spend money. 

To qualify a man for travelling to advantage, anywhere but in the 
United States of North America, some knowledge of mankind, with some 
sort of education, perhaps, and a little acquaintance with the history and 
habits, or general character of the people, would be thought necessary. 
But for travelling there, to advantage, he has not even to read a book—he 
has only to write a book. 

Few people go to the United States for information ; fewer still, for plea- 
sure. But a multitude go there, in the way of business, and a multitude more 
because they cannot stay at home, or cannot hide anywhere else. They 
have escaped from British law, perhaps; and, being afraid of British 

wer, they keep away from the British colonies, and go to the United 

tates ; partly because they have no very new language, or new habits to 
learn ; and partly because they hope for better luck, in a new career of 
crime oradventure. Men of liberal education, wealth and power, go to 
the Continent by crowds ; but never, to see that people, who are a part of 
their own family; never to see that New World, 

** Where empires unknown in bright solitudes lie ;’’ 

that other Great Britain, of our carth. It has never occurred to them, that 

eradventure the hills, the mountains, the rivers, the fresh water seas of 
North America, might give birth to new and peculiar emotions, to enjoy 
which, were worth a two or three weeks’ voyage over the Atlantic ; espe- 
cially to those, who have trodden all Europe over, in search of some- 
thing new and peculiar. 

The British travellers in America, with some six or eight exceptions, 
have hitherto been people of business, or adventurers—men of desperate 
fortune ; the youthful or enthusiastick ; or those, who have been wrecked 
in some political or mercantile revolution of their country. They have 
= there, always, with extravagant hopes, childish dreams, absurd preju- 

ices, or absurd partialities; and with opinions which, whether favourable 
or not, were seldom or never correct; and, whether correct or not, were sel- 
dom or never given up. They would miss their English comforts at every 
step, and being wholly unacquainted with American comforts, most of 
which, odd as it may seem, are variations of, improvements on, or substi- 
tutes for English comfort, they would grow peevish, heart sore, sulky, and 
miserable. Uneducated in almost every case (I speak of the British tra- 
vellers in America, who have made books about America), and quite 
unprepared for the peculiarities to be met with, in the New World, much 
that was new to them would appear absurd, because it was new; and 
much more, because they would not inquire into the origin of it; for, with 
every people, if you search to the bottom of what may appear absurd, in 
their habits, you will find cither a reason for it, or a better one by 
far, than you would have been likely to hit on, without search—a search 
into their early history, 1 should say. 

Such was the fact, in a measure, with Fearon, Ashe, and about half a 
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dezen more, whose bitter misrepresentations, or very stupid and very cruel 
mistakes, have much more truth in them, little as it may be, than is be- 
lieved on the other side of the waters. ‘The Americans are, indeed, as 
childishly fond of titles ;* and as haughty in their treatment of coloured 
men,t whether bond or free; and as prone to ridiculous parade, in several 
ways ; and about as vain,—or boastful, I should say, perhaps, like their 
great progenitors; and about as much given to a sort of bastard family 
pride, which has begun to appear in the absurd struggle for precedence, of 
late, between the Ow of yesterday and the people of to-day ; and all the 
nonsense of high birth—for what have they to do with high birth, in a 
sepublick ?—as Fearon, or Ashe, or anybody else, to my knowledge, has 
described them to be. 

These chief witnesses, though very much alike on the ground of autho- 
rity, may be divided into four classes, They are bad enough, all of them, 
as a body of British travellers, and are quite inferior to every other body of 
British travellers ; but, as British writers, they are much worse, for, with 
about four exceptions, they are people who would not be permitted, I am 
very sure, to write for any respectable newspaper of this country ; people 
who would not presume to travel anywhere, but in America,-for the pur- 
‘or of publishing their travels; and a body of authors, who would not 
ye rash enough to write a work about anything whatever, except the 
political views, population, prospects, literature, institutions (moral, social, 
and religious), power, scope, and resources, of the twenty-four United 
States of North America. The greater part abuse the Americans, without 
mercy ; a few laugh at them, without mercy ; and a few more praise them, 
without merry ; while one or two are impartial enough, to be sure, as far 
as they go; but being full of error, fall, in every page, their impartiality 
is not worth a straw. 

All are mistaken all go too far; and all are mischievous; but more 
mischief is done by the flatterers, than by all the rest, both to America and 
Great Britain; for those who believe in their enthusiastick misrepresenta- 
tions, will go to the New World, unless they are very sober people, indeed, 
as to a mighty drama—tbeir hearts overilowing with poetry and hope; 
brimful of joy; educated and prepared for nothing but severe and bitter 
disappointment. A true knowledge of America is wanted here. Truth 
alone is required. Untruth destroys itself. When people do not agree in 
their stories, te their intents “ wicked, or charitable,” they counteract each 
others plan; defeat each others testimony ; and how is it possible to agree 





* Since the above wasin type, I have heard of a little circumstance, which deserves to 
be generally known. It is worth a brief note; for it carries the mind back to the primi- 
tive usages of the North American people, when they were, of a truth, what they now 
profess to he—Republicans. Of late, every man of the whole country has had some sort 
of a title. Every president of the United States, every ambassador, every state governor 
being a sort of EXCELLENCY 3 every secretary of the United States, if rot of the several 
States, every senator and every speaker, a sort of HONOURABLE; every judge, a sort of 
HONOUR, hous body else, either a general, a colonel, a major, a corporal, a deacon, 
aselect man, or a ’squine—titles, which were never to be omitted, though you were 
speaking. face to face, with the proprietors thercof; now, there is hope that men, who 
have read the constitution of the United States; men, who profess to be hearty republi- 
cans, will have some regard for consistency, and either give up titles, or establish them 
by law.—The chancellor of New York, has prohibited the use of nicknames—those of 
Honour and Esquire, in his court. 

_t Ina late American paper, the marriage of a white girl in Connecticut, with a Chris- 
tian Cherokee, is reprobated as highly criminal, by the Authorities of the Church. Yet 
a Cherokee is about the colour of a Spaniard ; and this particular one was educated at 
the missionary school, in Connecticut. 
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fox a long while, in that which is untrue? Ridicule never did any mischief 
to a states never will. And after a time, perhaps, it may be discovered 
by those who have lied about America, whether in malice or sport; and 
by those, who, after enjoying her hospitality, have lampooned her people ; 
and by those, who find fault with, abuse, or flatter America, because they 
belong to this or that party of Great Britain, that all may be much better 
and more wisely, if not more profitably employed. 

Such are the chief witnesses, however, (though all have had their day, 
now, I believe) to whom theBritish have hitherto trusted for their information 
about a country, inhabited by ten millions of their own family; by ten 
millions, who speak the very same language, read the very same books, 
enjoy the very same laws; betray the very same prejudices; the very 
same partialities, every hour; worship the same Deity, in the same way ; 
and are full of the very same haughty blood; witnesses, forsooth, who 
would not presume to write, and would not be read, if they were to write, 
the laws and literature, the habits and peculiarities of their native 
parish, or of their own little neighbourhood, as they do write of the laws 
and literature, the habits and peculiarities of a mighty empire. No 
matter for their honesty ;—are they capable? No matter for their 
credibility ;—are they competent? Read for yourselves, I would say, to 
their countrymen ; read for yourselves, and judge for yourselves. Are 
they, of a truth, competent ? Would you permit such people as they are, 
in almost any case, to write a book for you, about one of the South Sea 
islands, or Botany Bay ? 

Bat, however this may be, the second source of information, about the 
literature of America, one would suppose were not very likely to deccive 
a nation like this. Whatever may be said of it, by those who are not 
proper judges—American literature will speak for itself to those, who are 
eee pee people of this country, who, passing over the report of 

nglish travellers in America, and rejecting their opinions, read American 
books and judge for themselves—not in parts, or translations, but alto- 
gether, and in the original. —Very true; all this might be said. But ‘‘ wuo 
READS AN AMERICAN BOOK?” Your chief reviewers ask that question, 
seriously : and they, it is to be hoped, would not ask it without meaning. 
And if so—if nobody reads an American book—how is it known to 
the le of Great Britain, or to any people, that American books are 
not oth numerous and excellent ? 

It is very true, that, while America has been much more productive in 
literature than the people of this country would suppose, the largest and 
best of all her productions aro never heard of, in this country ; because 
they are not wanted and would not be valued, or understood, in this 
country. The proudest works of the new world are either legal or politi- 
cal ; religious or historical—historical, in a way, that would not he 
relished here, for the same reason that a history of Kent, or the antiquities 
of Kent, perhaps, in tliree folios, would not be relished in America. A 
multitude of an and lighter works, that have appeared there, would never 
do for this market, or this people. If they are not worth republishing 
here, they are not worth importing, so that, be they ever so wonderful for 
genius, or wit, or power, they are never to be heard of in this country, save 
when their wit, or genius, or power is not local. 

There is another material circumstance to be considered ; one which 
has hitherto prevented, and will continue to prevent the republication of a 


- multitude of American books, in this country, which, if they were repub- 
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lished, would be well received here. Ifan American book do not reach 
London within a little time after its appearance in America, it seldom or 
never comes at all; never, indeed, unless it acquire a great reputation at 
home; that is—never, un/ess it acquire that, which it seldom or never 
can acquire without coming to this country—a good reputation, here. 
And if this American book which did not happen to arrive here, soon after 
it appeared in America, should happen to arrive here, after a long interval, 
there isnot a book publisher in the capital of Great Britain, perhaps, with 
courage enough to look beyond the date of the title page. 

The London publishers have no agents in America. ‘They havo only a 
scrt of correspondents, who have no interest in the transmission of a work 
published by a rival in the trade ; and very little in that of a work, pub- 
lished by themselves, if the author be not already known here. And if a 
correspondent of this nature should be prevented, no matter how, from 
sending out a copy of a now American work, by the first vessel from the 
United States; or, if the book so’sent should miscarry, or have a long 
passage, the chances are fifty to one, perhaps, whatever were its value, that 
it would never be reproduced in this country ; unless, to be sure, it should 
make a prodigious noise at home, which, as I have said before, it hardly 
ever would make, without being praised, or, at least, republished here, 

And why? Because, if such correspondent were prevented, no matter 
how, from sending out a copy of the work, by the first vessel, he would 
seldom or never send it at all, taking it for granted that some other in the 
trade, more lucky, or more expeditious than himself, was beforehand with 
him ; and that of course, if the book were of any worth, it would reappear 
in this country before he could get another copy out, by another vessel. 
And if the work should arrive late, the London publisher, in his turn, would 
take it for granted, that if it had enjoyed any great reputation over sea, 
it would have been sent to London without an hour’s delay ; perhaps in 
manuscript, or in proofs ; to that market, where, of course, if it were worth 
publishing, it would have been republished or announced before, by some 
of the trade; or, perhaps, might be in the way of republication, late as it 
was, either in whole, or in part, or under some other title. 

Thus, it will be seen, that however large the second source of informa- 
tion about the literature of America may be, in itself, it is of little or no 
use here; a very small part of it ever spreading to this country. 

But are the American Reviews, M ines, Newspapers, &c, &c., 
which unitedly form another source of information to the British people 
(through the British Reviews, Magazines, Newspapers, &c. &c., however) 
to be trusted in this matter? I believe not. The American Papers,* 
with a few proud exceptions, are characterised by nothing; remarkable for 
nothing, in the shape of literature. Hundreds and hundreds are published 
in the country. They are to be found every where—in every log hut; 
and among tho very savages of North America. They cost little or 
nothing; pay no duty; no tax; and are transmitted all over the 





® Among the best are the Natrona Journat, (Washington city, seat of Govern- 
ment : this paper isnow the chief organ of the Repanice in all matters of fact) Tug 
New Enetanp Gataxy, (Boston, Sdasenchasetha, ew England, a sort of Blackwood 
Newspaper—very bold, saucy, and clever; not learned, nor witty, though:) Tar Na- 
TIONAL GazetTe, Partape pata, (Edited by Robert Walsh, Jun., one of the best writers 
that America has ever produced.) Nite’s Reoister, Baltimore, (invaluable as a record of 
all that concerns the United States.) Tar Ricumonn Enquirer, Virginia; Tur 
Cuanteston Courter, Charleston ; Tugs Apvocate, New York; and Tue Statm™an, 
New York ; all papers of great value. 
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United States by mail, at a price which cannot exceed two cents, 
or about one penny, and one-twelfth of a penny each ; so that, includ- 
ing every expense, they cost from about five farthings up to three- 
pence, a piece. The country papers are chiefly made up of extracts’ 
from the city or town papers; which are made up, in their turn, as the 
papers of this country are, of extracts from foreign papers, matters of com- 
mercial interest, local information, politicks, &c. ‘The journals and ma- 
gazines are yet in their infancy, and have been hitherto chiefly made up 
of extracts from the jourmals and magazines of this country ; and of re- 
views, or essays rather, about books—not American, but Kaglish books. 
Another spirit, however, is beginning to show itself. Magazines, journals, 
reviews, and literary papers, are starting up in every part of the country ; 
and more will start up, if these are properly encouraged ;* as they will be 
if their editors have spirit enough to speak the plain truth, and wisdom 
enough to imitate nobody, while they give their opinions, whatever they 
are, without shuflling, trick, or evasion. 

The oldest Review in the country, of any value, is a Quarterly one, 
which was established about twelve or thirteen years ago, at Boston, the 
capital of the Eastern, or New England states. It has undergone a 
variety of changes ; but has been throughout, avery able work,—as a work 
in spite of occasional bad papers, though not a very useful one, perhaps, 
till within the last year. It is called the North American Review; 
not for being a review of North American litorature, for it is not; but for 
being a Review, published in North America. It has not been, hitherto, and I 
am afraid, never will bo, so managed as to give people, abroad, or at home, 
either a just ora good notion of the literature of North America, whatever 
it may of North American powers, in two or three departments of litera- 
ture, in a small part of the United States, which are but a small part of 
North America. It is generally made up of essays on this or that foreign 
work, the title of which is adopted for a text; and rather heavy specula- 
tions about foreign literature, foreign politicks, and foreign scholarship ; but 
for all that concerns the literature, politicks, and scholarship of North Ame- 
rica, one might as well refer to a publication of Paris, or Edinburgh ; Lon- 
don, or Copenhagen.t Itis now in the hands of its fourth or fifth editor; a 
thoughtful, straight-forward, strong writer, and a very sensible, good man, 
without peculiarity, or enthusiasm, except in the way of business. For about 
four years, it was under the direction of quite another sort of being; a man 
of beautiful powers, fine scholarship, and very great enthusiasm; but 
sadly given to poetry---not poetry of language, or expression, but poetry 
of thought; such as grave men are afraid of, when they see it breaking 
out, by flashes, in important or serious investigation. The probability is 
that the change will be favourable to the reputation of the Review ; and 
that the number of its admirers will iacrease, in proportion as the number 
of shrewd sensible men exceeds that of those, who are not men of beau- 
tiful, or great genius. 





* A sort of Literary Gazette has been set _up at Boston, Massachusetts, New England, 
which might be made a capital aflair of. There is talent ee among the contributors 5 
but another change of the Editorship would not be amiss; and, if it were printed as well 


now as it was, when it first appeared, the publishers would find it better for them, after 
awhile. The poetry of this paper is very fine. The “ Atlantic Magazine,’’ at New 
—_ isa clever journal too. It is now called the New York Review, or ATHENEUM 
AGAZINE. 
+ The last number, which has just arrived, and which I have no time to speak of now, 


as it riehly deserves to be spoken of, is very encouraging. It is devoted almost entirely 
to North American literature. : 
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The main object of the Editor, however, be he who he may, is always 
to make the North American Review attractive in Europe, and pa 
in Great Britain. This, he believes, may be more easily done, by hand- 
ling the very same subjects in it, which are handled by the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,- French and German Journals, than by the most wonderful 
exhibitions of wit, or wisdom, about subjects of indifference to tho 
people of Europe, or upon works, the very names of which have never been 
heard, out of North America. ‘The writers in it are afraid of reviewing 
their own people: and if they ever do undertake it, as they will some- 
times, in spite of their dread, it is in a very bad way. Afraid of commit- 
ting themselves heartily, on either side of the question, they praise or 
blame, by halves, very much as people make speeches, upon a matter, 
which they do not well understand; praise timidly, and censure, as if 
they had rather be on good terms with every body, gentle or simple, wise 
or foolish, than on bad terms with any body---even a blockhead, ora 
knaye. They are afraid of being found out: for, where the writers are so 
few, itis hardly possible for a good one to escape discovery ; and all who 
now write for the North American Review, are among the best of their 
country. Nor will they write with more courage, till the editor has 
adcpted a better plan; or till they, at any rate, are able to keep their own 
secret. Men will not give their true opinions of each other, as we see 
every day, if those opinions are to go abroad, in their names, without 
necessity ; however willing they might be, to avow such opinions, if pro- 
perly required, by a proper person. ‘They will not go before a grand jury, 
if iheir names are to be published, as a matter of course. 

W hen these writers review a book, they are not much in the habit of 
reviewing the author. It is the fushion there, to judge of a work, not by 
the political, religious, or moral reputation of the writer---apart from the 
work ; but by the work, itself. They would not praise a very bad book, I 
do believe, though it were written by a very good man, of their side. Of 
course, their impartiality is rather remarkable. They do not eulogize a 
thing so heartily, nor abuse it so heartily, as their brethren here do. 
They do not apply very much the same sort of praise, and very much the 
same sort of censure, toevery kind of book. ‘They do notsay, for exam- 
ple, of more than six or eight new authors, out of ten, that their works 
are very pretty affairs---after all; rather promising---with faults, to be 
sure. but, on the whole, not so bad as might have been expected ; or not 
so bad, as they had seen before. Of course, their discrimination is rather 
remarkable, if their courage is not. 

Wholesale abuse and wholesale panegyrick have had their day, these 
writers believe. They see, that, while it is a very easy thing to cry a book 
up, as very good, or to ery a book down, as very bad, in the lump, it is not 
avery easy thing to prove it either good or bad, in detail, Hoping to 
avoid both errors, they steered a very middle course, to be sure, whenever 
they had occasion to speak of a North American writer. They fell into 
a most undignified, milk-and-water style of criticism: they valued them- 
selves on having a reason for whatever they said---however common place 
it might be; they spoke timidly and cautiously---hazarding no decided or 
particular opinion; spoke with a sort of encouraging air; threw off a deal 
of captivating erudition ; ‘‘ damned with faint praise,” or damned so 
daintily, that authors minded it about as much, as they would a rap over 
the knuckles, with a Jady’s fan, or being “ pelted with roses.” They 
would not praise a North American writers--they were too much afraid of 
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being laughed at, abroad, where national vanity is thought particular! 
ungenteel. They would not scold him, bowers much te deserved i, 
lest, peradventure, they might get a scolding athome. Their pay depend- 
ed, of course, upon the reputation of their work, in the United States, But 
the reputation of their work there chiefly depended upon its reputation here; 
so that if the British writers were pleased with it, and spoke mercifully of 
it, a few hundreds of the people in America, did not much mind five 
dollars a year, each (22s. 6d.) in the shape of patronage, to keep it a 
going. 

There is no other established Review in the United States,* none to 
which a stranger might be referred, with any hope of success for informa- 
tion respecting the literature of North America. There is not so much 
as a correct list of the native monthly publications, to be found 
in the whole country, The North American Review itself, under 
its improved guardianship, does not exhibit even the titles of one helf, I 
believe. Even the Nationat CALENDAR, a very useful work, published 
annually at Washington city, the seat of the federal power, with great 
care, does not contain a fifth part of the titles, perhaps not a twentieth 
part of those, for which copyrights are taken out, every year. In addition 
to this, I should observe that in America it is very common to publish 
native works without a copyright, since, although a copyright is a matter 
of little or no expence, it is one of much trouble; and a native work is 
hardly worth securing to any body, whatever may be its merit; not one 
out of a hundred perhaps ever paying the expense of publication. 
The writers of America do not announce their works, before they are 
published, nor give information, after they are published, to the Magazine 
editors, for their monthly or quarterly list of new publications. I say 
writers, because they are the publishers of their own works about half the 
time, I believe ; and proprietors nincty-nine times out of a hundred, after 
they ate published. The booksellers of North America seldom 
or never purchase a copyright. And why should they, when they 
can have the best of copyrights for nothing? Why should they purchase 
the copyright of a North American author, and abide all the risk of it, 
while they can republish the very best works, of the very best British 
authors, after they have been well received here, and well reviewed ; after 
their credit is every where established; and after they have been paid for 
by somebody else in the trade, at a princely rate; why do that, while 
they can do this, without risk or fear, trouble or cost? Moro of this 
hereafter. 

Now, if it be true, that men are much in the habit of deciding about 
the literature of a strange people, by a standard (poetry and the dramat) 
which would be unfair if set up for that of North America ; and ifit be 
true that no one of the four several sources to which, and to which only, the 

ple of this country ever apply for information, about the literature of 
North America, is worthy of trust ; if the British travellers in America 
are what I have said they are ; if nobody ‘reads an American book ;” if 
the newspapers, journals, magazines, and reviews of America be so made 





Several are now on foot, however, and avowedly for the encouragement of their 
native literature; a sgarts of bold yoene, asters baving started up, in different parts of 
the union, persuad haps, that whatever is truly American will be received with 

of oon , and, alter a while, by the men of America. They are 


the men 
ifted, ambi d full ; ' 
© Poetry and s Dena. “y shall undertake to show, by and by, what North Ameri- 
can poetry is; and how much it has been misunderstood here. 
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up, a8 I declare them to be; if the best American works do not come over 
to this country, no matter for what reason; if but a small proportion of 
the lighter and more popular American literature has hitherto arrived 
here; and if not only the evidence of British travellers, authors, and 
reviewers, but even that of the American writers, journals, magazines, 
reviews, and catalogues of new publications, nay, even that of the demi- 
official report, published ycarly at the seat of government, for the United 
States, concerning the number of copyrights, taken out for the twelvemonth 
before, cannot be depended on, where the enquiry is relating either to the 
quantity or quality of native American works, how are the people of this 
country to know whether the people, of the United States of North 
America, have, or have not furnished tbeir full proportion of literature to 
the world ? 

How can they know whether these western Englishmen bo, or be not a 
degenerate race ? and upon what ground, have they ventured so frequently 
to institute proceedings against them, either for negligence or incapacity ? 

I will undertake to show, hereafter, that no people on earth have been 
so productive in all the varicties of literature, every thing considered, in 
proportion to what shonld be expected of them, as tho people of these 
very United States of North America. ww. &i 





CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 


'Tuns—* Over the water to Charley.” 


°T19 curious, to find in this overgrown town, 
While through its long streets we are dodging, 
That many a man is in trade sett:ed down, 
Whose name don’t agree with his lodging !!! 
For instance, Jack Munday in Friday-street dwells, 
Mr. Pitt in Fox-court is residing ; 
Mr. White, in Black’ s-buildings, green-grocery sells, 
While East in West-square is abiding, 


Mr. Lamb in Red Lion-street perks up his head, 
To Lambé’s Conduit-street Lyon goes courting ; 
Mr. Bower at Battle-bridge hires a bed, 
While Moon is in Sun-street disporting ; 
Bill Brown up to Green-street to live now is gone, 
In Stanhope-mews Dennett keeps horses— 
Doctor Low lives in High-street, Saint Mary-le-bone, 
In Brown-street one Johnny White's door sees. 


But still much more curious it “., when the streets 
Accord with the names of their tenants ; 
And yet with such curious accordance one meets, 
In taking a town-tour hke Pennant’s, 
For instance—in Crown-street, George King you may note, 
To Booth, in May-fair, you go shopping ; 
And Porter, of Brewer-street, goes in a boat 
To Waters, of River-street, Wapping ! 


Mr. Sparrow in Bird-street has feathered his nest, 
Mr. Archer in Bow-street woos Sally ; 

Mr Windham in Air-street gets zephyr'd to rest, 

Mr. Dancer resides in Ballalley, 
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Mr. Fisher on Fin fixes his views, 
Mrs. Foote in Shoe-lane works at carding ; 
Mr. Hawke has a residence close to the Mews, 
And /Vinter puts up in Spring-gardens, 


In. Orange-street, Lemon vends porter and ale, 
In Hart-street, Jack Deer keeps a stable; 
In Hill-street, located, you'll find Mr. Dale, 
In Blue Anchor-row, Mr. Cadle. 
In Knight Rider-street, you've both Walker and Day, 
In Castle-street, Champion and Spearman ; 
In Blackman-street, Lillywhite makes a display, 
In Cheapside lives sweet Mrs. Dearman. 


In Paradise-trow, Mr. Adam sells figs, 
Eve, in Apple Tree-yard, rooms has taken ; 
Mr. Coltman, in Foley-street, fits you with wigs, 
In Hog-lane you call upon Bacon. 
Old Homer, in Greek-street, sells barrels and staves, 
While Pope, in Cross-lane, is a baker ; 
In Liqguorpond-street, Mr. Drinkwater shaves, 
In Cow-lane lives 4. Veal, undertaker ! 


My jumbles and jingles I’ve now written down, 
ut if for their meaning you teaze me— 

That they really have none, I must candidly own, 
And silence will therefore best please me. 

If not witty or curious, they'll answer, I ween, 
To get me “ ask’d out” by great ninnies— 

And out of the firm of some new Magazine 
Procure me a couple of guineas. 





Life and Character of the CnEVALIER JoHN PauL Jones, a Captain in 
the Navy of the United States during the Revolutionary War. Dedicated 
tothe Officers of the American Navy. By Joun HENry SHERBURNE, 
Register of the Navy of the United States.—City of Washington. 1825. 
THe name of Paun Jonks, associated in everybody's mind as it is 

with plunder and piracy, appears in this work in a manner so new and 
dignified, that we really expected something extremely entertaining as the 
result of Mr. Sherburne’s labours ; especially as we find, by his ewn 
shewing, that he is not only the Registrar of the American Navy, but 
the actual Register of all its proceedings: and that he, moreover, begs 
as a favour in his motto (which he writes, ‘* Spectimur agendo” ) that we 
should judge him, the Chevalier Paul Jones, and the rest of the officers of 
the American naval service, by their actions. 

We have been, however, grievously disappointed, for the whole work 
isa laboured collection of dull, dry, and uninteresting documents, in- 
tended by robbing Peter, or any body else, to pay Paul all sorts of com- 
wren and washing the black man white, metamorphose the pirate into 
the hero. 

When we read the learned Mr. Sherburne‘s motto, we certainly thought 
it a very alarming augury as it respected our friend Paul (we were not 
aware that Paul was ever christened, and lament to find that his godfather 
had the bad taste to ruin all fomantic associations by calling him also 
John) but it seems, by the Preface, that “ The character of John Paul 
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Jones has been much misrepresented by those who have heretofore under- 
taken to write bis life. ‘They have, for the most part, depicted him as a 
plunderer, a pirate, cruel, and unprincipled.” Further he is held up as a 
glorious example to ** the officers of the navy of the United States ;” and 
to crown the whole, the President Jefferson, ** his friend and patron,” in- 
forms us, in a letter, that dying in Paris, ** the National Assembly, then 
sitting, expressed /heir respect for him by wearing mourning.” Uf this 
be not fame enough for one man, we are at a loss to conjecture what will 
. satisfy. 

Paul was son of “ a respectable gardener’’—what sort of a gardener this 
is we do not know, but the Americans are very partial to the word re- 
spectable—and was born at Arbigland, in the saa of Kirkbean, in July 
1747 ; and died at Paris, Sept. 12, 1792. ‘* At the age of twelve he was 
bound apprenticeto Mr. Younger, a respectable merchant in the American 
trade.” This noble youth, ‘“ when un open resisiance was made to the 
dominion of Britain,” (his native country) ‘‘ he could no longer remain an 
inactive speciator * *. He was appointed, on the 22d Dec. 1775, 
first Lieutenant of the Alfred ; and, on board that vessel, before Philadel- 
phia, he hoisted the flag of Independent America with his own hands, the 
jirst time it was ever displayed.” 

Having embarked this patriotic hero, we are puzzled beyond measure 
how to proceed in our course, or to subsist on the voyage; for Mr. Sher- 
burne has put us on the shortest of all short allowances with regard to pro- 
vender to the taste of any set of readers of which we can form the slightest 
notion. The.work consists mainly of Paul’s Epistles—such as “ At two 
A.M. cleared ship for action. At half-past two, the Cabot being between 
us and the enemy, began to engage, and soon after we did the same, At 
the third glass the enemy bore away, &c.”’ p. 14.—and the whole 
of the stores, with the merest modicum of groz double-diluted, fur- 
nished by this steward, may be pronounced a sheer log-book, or at best a 
Gazette. The most stiiring and interesting letter is the one at page 111, 
relating to the engagement between the Bon homme Richard and the 
Serapis, in which Paul certainly distinguished himself in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. True it is, that it was take or be taken, and with the 
prospect of the gallows, men are apt to make a good fight of it. It is too 
long for insertion, but we are very much tempted to give the eight pages 
that follow, as we believe that in this country it is not known that 
“ Zachariah Rogers, Ebenezer Brown, &c. &c.” formed the * Row. of 
Officers, &c.’’ on board Paul’s ship. However, we have too much phi- 
losophy to submit to temptation, be its charms never so sweet: 

Our further remarks must, to be endurable, be very desultory, with a 
view to make the reader share as little as possible in the irksomeness we 
have experienced in sailing, or rather being becalmed, with Mr. Sherburne 
in this dead sea. 

In Paul's Epistle to the Countess of Selkirk, p. 50. he says—“ It 
cannot be too’ much lamented that in the profession of arms, the officer of 
fine feeling and of real sensibility should be under the necessity of 
winking at any action of persons under his command, &c.” And what 
think you was the cause of this apology ? Why simply his being obliged 
to land his crew, and steal her lanes plate. Indeed, we have sad] 
mistaken this gentleman, and have had our confidence unten abused, 
for Paul Jones, the trucid, truculent and atrocious pirate and freehooter, 
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Mr. Fisher on Finsbury fixes his views, 
Mrs. Foote in Shoe-lane works at carding ; 
Mr. Hawke has a residence close to the Mews, 
And Winter puts up in Spring-gardens, 


In. Orange-street, Lemon vends porter and ale, 
In Hart-street, Jack Deer keeps a stable; 
In Hill-street, located, you'll find Mr. Dale, 
In Blue Anchor-row, Mr, Cadle. 
In Knight Rider-street, you've both Walker and Day, 
In Castle-street, Champion and Spearman ; 
In Blackman-street, Lillywhite makes a display, 
In Cheapside lives sweet Mrs. Dearman, 


In Paradise-trow, Mr. Adam sells figs, 
Eve, in Apple Tree-yard, rooms has taken ; 
Mr. Colfman, in Foley-street, fits you with wigs, 
In Hog-lane you call upon Bacon. 
Old Homer, in Greek-street, sells barrels and staves, 
While Pope, in Cross-lane, is a baker ; 
In Liquorpond-street, Mr. Drinkwater shaves, 
In Cow-lane lives 4. Veal, undertaker ! 


My jumbles and jingles ’'ve now written down, 
ut if for their meaning you teaze me— 

That they really have none, I must candidly own, 
And silence will therefore best please me. 

If not witty or curious, they'll answer, I ween, 
To get me ** ask’d out” by great ninnies— 

And out of the firm of some new Magazine 
Procure me a couple of guineas. 





Life and Character of the CuEVALIER JoHN PauL Jones, a Captain in 
the Navy of the United States during the Revolutionary War. Dedicated 
to the Officers of the American Navy. By Joun HENRY SHERBURNE, 
Register of the Navy of the United States.—City of Washington. 1825. 
Tus name of Paut JONEs, associated in everybody's mind as it is 

with plunder and piracy, appears in this work in a manner so new and 
dignified, that we really expected something extremely entertaining as the 
result of Mr. Sherburne’s labours ; especially as we find, by his ewn 
shewing, that he is not only the Registrar of the American Navy, but 
the actual Register of all its proceedings: and that he, moreover, begs 
as a favour in his motto (which he writes, ‘* Spectimur agendo” ) that we 
should judge him, the Chevalicr Paul Jones, and the rest of the officers of 
the American naval service, by their actions. 

We have been, however, grievously disappointed, for the whole work 
isa laboured collection of dull, dry, and uninteresting documents, in- 
tended by robbing Peter, or any body else, to pay Paul all sorts of com- 
pee and washing the black man white, metamorphose the pirate into 
the hero. 

When we read the learned Mr. Sherburne’s motto, we certainly thought 
it a wy alarming augury as it respected our friend Paud (we were not 
aware that Paul was ever christened, and lament to find that his godfather 
had the bad taste to ruin all romantic associations by calling him also 
John) but it seems, by the Preface, that “ The character of John Paul 
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Jones has been much misrepresented by those who have heretofore under- 
taken to write his life. ‘They have, fur the most part, depicted him as a 
plunderer, a pirate, ernel, and unprincipled.” Further he is held up as a 
glorious example to ‘* the officers.of the navy of the United States ;” and 
to crown the whole, the President Jefferson, ** his friend and patron,” in- 
forms us, in a letter, that dying in Paris, * the National Assembly, then 
sitting, expressed éheir respect for him by wearing mourning.” 4 this 
be not fame enough for one man, we are at a loss to conjecture what will 
satisfy. 

Paul was son of ‘a respectable gardener’’—what sort of a gardener this 
is we do not know, but the Americans are very partial to the word re- 
spectable—and was bora at Arbigland, in the parish of Kirkbean, in July 
1747; and died at Paris, Sept. 12, 1792. “* At the age of twelve he was 
bound apprentice to Mr. Younger, a respectable merchant in the American 
trade.” This noble youth, “ when un open resisiance was made to the 
dominion of Britain,” (his native country) ‘‘ he could no longer remain an 
inactive speciator * *, He was appointed, on the 22d Dec. 1775, 
first Lieutenant of the Alfred; and, on board that vessel, before Philadel- 
phia, he hoisted the flag of Independent America with his own hands, the 
jirst time it was ever displayed.” 

Having embarked this patriotic hero, we are puzzled beyond measure 
how to proceed in our course, or to subsist on the voyage; for Mr. Sher- 
burne has put.us on the shortest of all short allowances with regard to pro- 
vender to the taste of any set of readers of which we can form the slightest 
notion. The.work consists mainly of Paul’s Epistles—such as ‘* At two 
A.M. cleared ship for action. At half-past two, the Cabot being between 
us and the enemy, began to engage, and soon after we did the same. At 
the third glass the enemy bore away, &c.”’ p. 14.—and the whole 
of the stores, with the merest modicum of groz double-diluted, fur- 
nished by this steward, may be pronounced a sheer log-book, or at best a 
Gazette. The most stiiring and interesting letter is the one at page 111, 
relating to the engagement between the Bon homme Richard and the 
Serapis, in which Paul certainly distinguished himself in a most extraor- 
dinary manner. True it is, that it was take or be taken, and with the 
prospect of the gallows, men are apt to make a good fight of it. It is too 
long for insertion, but we are very much tempted to give the eight pages 
that follow, as we believe that in this country it is not known that 
“ Zachariah Rogers, Ebenezer Brown, &c. &c.” formed the ** Rot of 
Officers, &c.’’ on board Paul’s ship. However, we have too much phi- 
losophy to submit to temptation, be its charms never so sweet: 

Our further remarks must, to be endurable, be very desultory, with a 
view to make the reader share as little as possible in the irksomeness we 
have experienced in sailing, or rather being becalmed, with Mr. Sherburne 
in this dead sea. 

In Paul's Epistle to the Countess of Selkirk, p. 50. he says—“ It 
cannot be too’ much lamented that in the profession of arms, the officer of 
Sine feeling and of real sensibility should be under the necessity of 
winking at any action of persons under his command, &c.” And what 
think you was the cause of this apology? Why simply his being obliged 
to land his crew, and steal her narnene * plate. Indeed, we have ae 
mistaken this gentleman, and have had our copfidence mightily abused, 
tor Paul Jones, the trucid, truculent and atrocious pirate and freehooter, 
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rebel and renogado, turns out by American account, (and on his own 
authority too, and he must know), to have been the pink of courtesy in 
civil life, and in arms a cavalier sans tache et sans reproche*—a hero with- 
out a parallel, not only in modern times, but one who 

—— ** treads upon the Greek and Roman name.”’ 

To our infinite surprise, as it must appear to most ill-instructed English- 
mén, he talks of akhieawien “‘ from sea service in favour of calm con- 
templation and poetic ease,” p. 52. And at p. 331, we are told that ** he 
found time to sacrifice to the graces.” 

It is well not to die in ignorance, and we should have been very much 
obliged to Mr. Sherburne for setting us right, if we did not suspect, from 
seeing the addition of John, that this is not the Paul Jones we used to be 
acquainted with. Some folks have entertained a notion, reasonably con- 
firmed, we admit, by his habits of life, that Paul was a little rough and rude 
in his speech and manners ; but there never was a greater mistake, for any 
trifling instance that may seem to bear that character is perfectly capable 
of explanation. Lieutenant-Colonel Weibert, in a letter from Philadelphia, 
has, on one occasion, and ex uno disce of course, very generously, and 
with great acuteness and propriety, relieved his friend from any such 
stigma. His rule is worthy of preservation as a canon in these delicate 
cases, which, were we inclined to quibble, we should recommend as far 
preferable to any description of pistols :— 

“ Among other hearsays and groundless stories, I have sometimes heard 
that the above-mentioned officer (Paul) had formally given the lie to M. 
Landais, formerly Captain of the Alliance, relating to the loss of a boat in 
sight off the coast of Ireland; therefore, J declare and affirm that the afore- 
said Commodore did not say to M. Landais, “ You lie,’ but no more than 
these very words—* Jt is an untruth; which M. Landais was pleased to in- 
terpret as a formal givine the lie.’ p. 177. 

A most outrageous INTEPRETATION, and only to be excused in a French- 
man—while the fact, thus satisfactorily and felicitously explained, leaves 
Paul's title to the character of a perfect gentleman quite intact. 

It may not be amiss, as we are in search of amusement, to say another 
word of the French ; and a passage at p. 241 occurs, which will, as in- 
deed the whole work does, enlighten the ignorance of our countrymen very 
much. 


“ The English,”’ says Paul, “ who boast so much of their marys never fought 
a ranged battle on the ocean, before the war that is now ended. The battle 
off Ushant was on their part, like their former ones, irregular; aud ddmiral 
Keppel could only justify himself by the example of Hawke, in our remem- 
brance, and of Russed/ in the last century. From that moment the English 
were forced to study and to imitate the Sreaih in their evolutions.” 

Let this be remembered ; and further, ‘‘ the defeat of Count de Grasse 
was owing to the unfavourable circumstance of the wind coming a-head 
four points at the beginning of the battle.”’ So, “dy the account of 
some French officers, RopNEY might as well have been asleep,” for any 
merit that he had in his victories. Well might Claudian exclaim— 


** Eheu, quam brevibus pereunt ingentia causis !”’ 








* Tooke, in his life of Catharine II. should have informed himself better before Le 
wrote this passage :—** He (Paul) was brave at sea, though not by land, having refused 


to accept a challenge more than once, and was handsomely caned upon the Exchange at 
Philadelphia,’? 
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For England, indeed, she cuts a very sorry figure in the background of 
this tableau, but it is true, and we are constantly reminded of it, that 
the lion is vof the painter. Still, with all the amour propre of our trans- 
atlantic brethren, we cannot but think that they must find this life, charac- 
ter, and behaviour, birth, parentage, and education of Paul, a prodigi- 
ously dull recreation. ‘* How do you like our re ?”” said the old Ame~ 
rican gentleman to Mathews. Now, if this work is a specimen, we can- 
not conceive a more awkward situation than our merry friend was placed 
in, when finding himself in the midst of them, he was obliged to answer 
the question. 

Paul, in the character of a man of gallantry, and devotee of the Muses, 
will be new on this side of the water, and with a word or two on these 
subjects we shall conclude. 

It appears, at p. 331, that ‘ his influence with the fair,” and his 
triumphs over them, were on a par with his triumphs on that other inconstant, 
the ocean. The love-letters he received from Delia, Mr. S. admits, ‘* are 
in rather an extravagant strain.”” They are not worth transcribing, but 
Mr. S. is perfectly right—though bienseance required him to say something 
more. Another, p. 336, * declined his advances,” and a very modest pru- 
dent lady we should have thought her, had she not unfortunately given her 
reason—** 1 could not do so: without deceiving a gentleman with whom 
I live.’ He was also, in the excess of gallantry no doubt, accused ‘* of 
violating a girl,” but this we are assured was ‘‘ a report absolutely false” — 
however, it was believed by the Empress of Russia, who * forbade him the 
Court, and wished to bring him to trial’»—We are convinced that there was 
nothing in it, but the slightest impropriety would of course offend the 
delicacy of that dragon of virtue, the Empress of Russia. 

As a poet, he had a peculiarity of genius well deserving of imitation in 
these economical times, for his pieces, like the culinary articles in the honey- 
moon, though few, were very useful, for not one but served a hundred pur- 
poses. For instance, we have one at p. 137, beginning— 

66 . . 
ae high Olympus goes 
which Mr. Sherburne pronounces “in some degree sublime,” and we 
cannot conceive how he could go much higher; but the great merit is ob- 
servable in the fourth line of the fourth stanza ; 
* Cast anchor in dear France again ;"’ 
which, as he changed places, and wanted a copy of verses to send to a lady, 
he altered to 
** In fair Colombia moors again.’’ 

Poets are notoriously poor, and cannot be too saving. 

Having, in an unlucky moment taken up this volume, we have made what 
we could of it; but in speaking of a very dull, and, at this time of the day 
very uninteresting work, we beg to be considered as entertaining no light or 
disrespectful opinion of the abilities of the Americans. Their advancing 
studies, improving talents, and rising genius, are obvious to every unpre- 
judiced mind, and their efforts, literary or other, will always meet with our 
encouragement and protection. In treating of this publication, we weigh 
the Americans of the last century, a people very distinct in moral and 
intellectual qualities from the race that flourishes in the present. This is 
‘the third and fourth generation of them that hate’’ us not, neither do they 
merit our ill-will or word. 

Mr. Vanderpool, the printer, has on this occasion used a paper which vies 
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in. colour with that which is now * nil nisi nomen’’—a guinea. Some may 
take an objection to this ; but let us not be too vain of our milk-white paper, 
for hear what Dr. Lancaster says in old Ausrey: ‘ All my Paris editions 
are on paper of the same dunny colour, and those editions (for that reason 
for one,) excel all others. 1 never heard English printing blamed so much 
for anything as the paper's being too white. Master, I have found by ome 
rience that eyes are very good things, and yet I will not say that J found it 
out first, for they say old Friar Bacon knew it: and even some antediluvians 
lived long enough to have discovered it. Now, brown paper preserves the 
eye better than white, and for that reason the wise Chinese wnte on brown. 
Sodo the Egyptians—so Aldus and Stephens printed, and on such paper or 
vellum are old MSS. written. Saville published his Chrysostom with a silver 
letter on brown paper; and when authors and readers agree to be wise’? (it 
will be some time first,) ‘* we shall avoid printing on glaring white paper.” 

Mr. Vanderpool, it will be seen, swears by this learned Doctor, and whe- 
ther right or wrong, it is clear that not only in America, but here, the paper 
will often be found well suited to the genius employed on it, when the printer 
adopts the brown. 

We perceive by the papers that Mr. Murray has announced a reprint of 
this book—we hope it will answer his purpose. Perhaps the hint touching 
the saving of eyes, might prove a saving in more ways than one, 
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“ Now flamed the Dog Star’s unpropitious ray, 

Smote every brain and withered — : 

Sick was the sun, the owl forsook her bower, 

The moon-struck prophet felt the maddening power.— 
Fire in each eye, eee in each hand 

They rave, recite, and madden round the land.” 


SoMEBOpY has said, that ‘* if the portrait of any one of the Cesars had 
been taken at twelve equidistant periods of his life, the result would-have 
been portraits of the twelve Cesars ;” and probably in the same manner if 
the lala ofthe year be carefully delineated during each of its twelve 
months, the result may be as accurate and as valuable, as the traces of twelve 
years scratched in the usual manner, Those physiognomies we mean to 
trace if Messieurs the Months will favour us with sufficiently patient sittings, 
and we give the R.A.’s fair warning that we shall be their rivals in pour- 
traying beings which are just as changeable, and nearly as much under the 
domination of the Moon, as those that blush in their vermilion, and look 
woeful and deserted in ochre upon their canvas. 

It is some satisfaction to us, that in this vacation we are not compelled, 
epic poet like, to dash in medias res, (which means into the middle of the 

oons), but like sober men, in the plain prose of life to begin at the be- 
ginning. No wonder that this London—this great Babylon of ours, is full 
of all manner of fires, and that houses and hearts, and a hundred other things 
not cited, are therein torrified and converted into cinders: for the year 
which*in other regions is cradled upon the snows of January, or has its ear- 
liest lullaby sung by the hollow winds of March, is in London born in the 
dog days, and if there be virtue in nativity, ruled by the Dog Siar till the new 
birth come round. 


It is all very well for shepherds and shepherdesses, herdsmen and milk 
maids, and those other clods of the valley which are manipulated out of the 


collateral clay by unschooled nature; go “ whistling for want of thought’ 
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along a few dull years, and then subside into the same argillaceous stratum 
out of which they were formed,—it is all very well for them, uncultivated as 
they are, to take the times and the seasons as nature measures them out—to 
call the sun the sun, and obey the alternations of drought and moisture, heat 
and celd. They are a portion of that untutored nature by which they are 
surrounded, and their whole destinies are bound up in it. But to be rode 
by the sun and bridled by the moon, would not do in that great world which 
we of London have made for ourselves. We are independent of sun light and 
moon light; we care not a rush whether it snows or hails, and if a little 
mercy were had upon us in the matters of heat and dust, we should never 
once think of disturbing ourselves about the economy of nature. At all 
events, we feel that we have a right to begin the year at the period most 
agreeable to ourselves, and therefore we begin it when the Dog Star is lord 
of the ascendant. 

By this means we insure the longest days during our winter, which is with 
us the season for gathering in our crops; crops which consist not of dull and 
senseless vegetables, but of men, women, and children, whom we sow all 
over the country in the spring, gather in again in the autumn, and fatten 
upon during the winter, until another revolution of the Dog Star renders 
another seed time necessary. So rule we the year. 

Nor is the vulgar spring of the country looked out for with more anxiety by 
the merest lump of clay which that country contains, than we look out for 
our annual period of scattering and revirescence among green boughs and 
green waters. The houses of parliament, thawed and consumed in their own 
heat, melt away; the winter theatres, which have for their measured number 
of moons answered as cess-pools and tanks for the stagnant poetry and 
population of the season, have germinated maggots to crawl forth over the 
land; not another fee can be had at Westminster, and saving a random 
lunatic, there is nothing at Lincoln’s Inn capable of sustaining even the 
curl ofa lawyer's wig; the very stones of the Rotten Row know the feet of every 
horse; the ruts in Hyde Park have learned to distinguish from the wheels of 
the carriages the several qualities of those who ride therein ; the fiddles at 
Almack’s have squeaked themselves into perfect hoarseness, and the most be- 
witching heels in the world have thumped all elasticity out ofthe floors; the 
rich and racy fruit of Kensington Gardens has been pulled, and all that 
remains is a few Siberian crabs—cold, sour, revolting, and perennial :—the 
year is in short worn to a shred—the wine of enjoyment is on the lees—the 
pockets have become empty—the few stragglers that remain, yawn dismally 
at the corners of the streets ; London is a shelled pease-cod, for all the town 
has gone into the country—the Jews of the east into the surrounding seas— 
the Gentiles of the west into the mountains, and those Galileans of the 
centre, who are Jew on the one side, and Gentile on the other, have gone 
where—no one asks. 

Thus, in as far as the town is concerned, the year is in its infancy, feeble 
and ricketty, ‘* mewling and pewking in the nurse’s arms,’’ too insignificant 
for being whipt, too infantine for being sent to school, and, therefore, all 
that is left for us in the mean time, is the “ Pleasures of Hope’’—not written 
by Mr. Campbell. 

Still, however, the first month of the London year, in spite of the Dog Star, 
is just as much under the dominion of the moon as any of the other months, 
and, therefore, it becomes necessary to say something about it; and for the 
doing of this, there is a precedent in history, inasmuch as the first tear shed 
by the young Napoleon, was more telegraphed and talked about than his 
father’s Jast and greatest victory—the conquest of his own ambition. 
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What then is the predominating characteristic: of the Dog-day month ? 
It is that which is always upon the lips of an Englishman, and which, 
when it once fairly makes an entrance by the door, generally contrives to 
toss him out at the window, and leave him to find a new shelter as he best 
can: law, equitable, all-powerful, and all-admirable law—law, the’ great 
lancet, the t leech, which lets out the peccant blood of England, and pre- 
vents her autey from being smothered in the obesity of her own wealth— 
this being the most peculiar feature, it first merits our attention. 

I, Law AND JusTICE.—There could not perhaps be a better arrange- 


* ment than that which connects the grand audit of justice all over England 


with the dispersion of the metropolitans. The season of the year is peculiarly 
agreeable, and the circumstance of passing from the winter of the Com- 
mon Pleas to the summer of the Northern Circuit in the brief space of twenty- 
four hours, gives the cunning men of the law a sort of foretaste of that alter- 
nation of cold and heat, which is so well depicted by the bard of Paradise, 
and of which it is so essential, not merely to the ends of justice, but to the 
beginnings, that certain followers of the law should have the fear before their 
eyes. The circuits too, by occurring just upon the close of the Session of 
Parliament, let the tone of the public mind down gradually ; and the wrang- 
lings of John Doe make an admirable after piece to those about that standard 
subject of parliamentary debate, the Catholic question. 

But while the courts of law and justice are literally burned out in the 
metropolis, the great Court of Equity defies both Sun and Dog Star, and 
remains as well to do the needful upon any half-witted person who wan- 
ders into its mazes, as upon those wholly out of their wits, who are brought 
there in order to be made wise by substitution. Only two occurrences worthy 
of recording took place in Chancery under the express influence of the 
Dog Star this year. The one of these was a sort of hallucination upon the 
part of Mr. Agar—not Agar the son of Lemuel—who wrote so sensible a 
chapter in the Book of Proverbs, but a Mr. Agar who ran some risk of be- 
coming what his namesake wrote ; and the other was a case of more con- 
firmed mental aberration on the part of a Reverend Gentleman of the name 
of Franks. 

The matter whereupon Mr. Agar ran some jeopardy from the Proverbs, 
was a case of the appointing of somebody to receive the proceeds of an 
estate, and, probably to render this receiver's office less laborious when he 
should be appointed; the clerks and solicitors, and barristers had played at 
shuttlecock with the case for nearly two years and a half, and during that 
time received about a hundred fees ; it being the prescriptive privilege of a 
Chancery solicitor to charge a fee for every time that he can contrive to get a 
case marked inthe paper for a hearing, although the hearing itself should be 
known not to take place for days, months, or even years after this system is 


The object of Mr. Agar (no connection of Lemuel as aforesaid) appears 
to have been to vindicate what no man has yet been able to define—the in-’ 
dependence of the Bar. According to him, this independence seemed to 
consist in rendering it n for the Lord Chancellor to go on with every 
case in its order, whether the solicitors and barristers who had contrived to 

t the management of that case, were present or not; and that the Lord 

hancellor should have no discreti power of hearing a case out of its 
order, (though what that order was, he said not) whatever might be its 
urgency. In the course of the conversation arising out of the subject, the 
Chancellor felt it necessary to remark that the rset barristers ‘* took 


fees with both hands,’’ whereat the said barristers appear to feel very much 
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in the same way as persons feel when hit by that which is thrown at them. 
Besides the applicability of this remark, and the excellent tact with which 
it was put, the only thing singular in this case was the ground of complaint 
between the two learned speech-makers—namely, that here the solicitors 
and clerks had so completely picked the case, that it left nota fee for the 
stimulating of their eloquence. 

The other case alluded to is a long story ; and itis a proof of the caution 
with which equity proceeds in England, when it demands so formal an inves- 
tigation to establish the fact of a man’s being out of his wits. And yet, 
after all, itis very possible that the terror of this said Court of Chancery may 
often be the very thing which gives the finishing touch to the mental aber- 
ration. 

So much for equity in the metropolis. 

As to the proceedings at the assizes as expressive of the spirit of the country, 
one would be disposed to conclude, that along with prosperity there had 
come mildness and abhorrence of the more atrocious and aggravated breaches 
of the law. There was no trial for any offence that could be considered as 
political, and those which excited the greatest sympathy rather respected 
infidelity in the fulfilment of tender vows, and libels, horse-whippings and 
squabbles, together with the stealing of sheep and horses, (the latter having 
increased considerably), than any thing of darker complexion. We give a 
skeleton of a few—a very few of the cases. 

The first to which our attention would naturally have been directed, would 
have been that of Haywood v. Pitt, at Worcester, on 9th July, for breach of 
promise of marriage ; but the men of law have deprived us of all nce 
of venting our indignation against the recreant knight, by stepping forward, 
and, (as is usual with them), settling the matter in a quiet and amicable 
way. ‘The counsel for the defendant came forward on the case being called 
on, and stated that his client had consented to fulfil his engagements within 
the space of one month, and as a guarantee, agreed that a verdict for £1000 
damages should be recorded against him; a sum which we doubt not he has 
by this time liquidated in a more pleasant and agreeable way than such 
things can be managed elsewhere—and therefore, all that we have to say on 
the subject is, to join with the learned Judge who presided on the occasion, 
in wishing for the continued felicity of (we nothing doubt) the now happy 

air. 
. The next case which occurs in the same line, is that of Willemont vw. 
Burford, before Mr. Justice Gaselee, at Bridgewater. The defendant had 
paid his addresses to Miss Willemont, and so expatiated by word and letter 
on the pleasures of love and friendship, as fairly to win her heart and affec- 
tions : but not satisfied with this conquest, victory only inspired him with 
the ambition of acquiring fresh laurels—he paid his addresses to another with 
nearly equal success; and when he had brought her almost to the point of 
ag a bolted off at a tangent and married athird, The defence set up 
by the defendant’s counsel was, that the match was obnoxious to his relations ; 
that his uncle would have cut him off with a shilling, &c. if he had married 
Miss W., ; and that as the plaintiff had no fortune, the marriage would have 
been extremely imprudent. Several letters, containing the usual number of 
vows and protestations, and darts and flames and arrows, and such other 
light arms as are generally employed dans une affaire du ceur, were read 
in the course of the trial and excited no inconsiderable amusement. The 
anys after consulting for an hour and a half, gave a verdict for 5501. 


ages. 
The only other case of this kind which we shall record, is that of Bell v. 
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Hill—not for having failed to fulfil his vows, but for having been the prime 
cause and instigator of bad faith in another. Miss B. it appears, was engaged 
to marry,'and be married, to Mr. Sississon in 1822, and was looking forward 
with much satisfaction to the pleasures of the connubial state, when the defen- 
dant, the Rev. Mr. Hill, a methodist parson, stepped forward out of malice 
prepense, and frustrated all her expectations by writing various anonymous 
and highly calumniating letters to her intended husband, with the view of 

reventing him from fulfilling his engagements, At the request of Mr. S. he 
had subsequently written other letters, in which he characterized the plain- 
tiff’s family as ‘dangerous and disreputable, always squabbling and 
deceiving, full of religion (query, what kind ?), and even sanctification, and full 
of drunkenness, scandal and calumny ;’’ which charges had the effect of in- 
ducing Mr. Sississon to decline any trial of matrimonial felicity with the plain- 
tiff. The point tried and proved was, whether the Rev. Mr. Hill had written 
the anonymous letters ; and the defence set up that he was not the author of 
them—that the lady who had been represented as so very young was 40) 
plus — years; and that as both the parties were still unmarried, the trial 
ought to be considered as collusive, anil brought forward simply for the pur- 
pose of filling the pockets of Mr. S. and Miss Bell. The Jury, however, 
thought otherwise, and awarded damages 3001. 

We have seldom heard of a more unprovoked and atrocious case of calumny 
and slander—even in a methodist parson—than that which we have now 
briefly recorded ; and though the defendant may have been led purely ** out 
of fear of the Lord,’’ (as he states in one of his letters) to give a helping 
hand in breaking off the match, we are strongly of opinion that his 
conduct neither savoured of ‘* wisdom or of understanding.”” We trust that 
the exposure of his behaviour, which took place on the trial, will have its use 
in opening the eyes of those deluded persons who are seduced away from 
more wholesome sources of religious instruction, and made at once to 
administer to the wants and wickedness of ignorant, idle, and profligate 
persons, who arrogate to themselves the function of guides to the next world 
upon no perceptible plea, unless it be their total uselessness in the present. 
Mo qu would wish, and no one hasa right, to interfere with liberty of con- 
science ; but those self-inspired holders forth, who, with certainly not more 

** Human genius than God gives an ape,”’ 

go about emptying the pockets of the labouring classes, filling their heads 
with ribaldry and raving, and bringing, in as far as the folly of men can 
bring, disgrace upon religion itself, have really nothing to do with liberty of 
conscience—they are tyrants, and their tyranny is not the less mischievous 
on account of its stupidity. The effect of this case must, as we have said, be 
salutary in the neighbourhood where it happened; and though there be but 
small hopes of restraining the impertinent and pernicious interference of such 
persons with the feelings and happiness of those over whom they acquire an 
ascendancy, yet it may be biped that the result will show that the law of 

land can protect the people from the mischief of fanatics, as well as from 
the more daring but less ruinous mischief of felons. 

One case, in which we are disposed to think the damages given by the 
Jury did not at all meet the enormity of the circumstances—more especially 
when the frequency of such cases is taken into the account—deserves to be 
noticed. Wootton (tried at the Maidstone Assizes) was fined only in the 
paltry sum of 501. for having seduced and ruined an amiable young woman : 
while in cases of mere breach of promise of marriage, and where the breach 
was in all probability more conducive to the Jady’s happiness than the fulfil- 
ment would have been, the sum of 5501, avi fri ry That barristers 
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should have great leniency toward the defendants in those seduction cases, one 
can easily understand ; but that Juries of Englishmen (men having daughters 
of their own) should look upon the total ruin of one female as not having 
one-tenth the enormity of a momentary ruffling to the pride of another, is 
somewhat singular. There may be great doubts as to whether, in cases 
where the feelings are concerned, money can at all be looked upon as an 
adequate compensation ; and it is certainly no overstretch of logic to infer, 
that she, who comes into a Court of Law demanding money for a breach of 
promise of marriage, looked mainly toward money and maintenance in her 
expected fulfilment of that promise; but, since Courts of Justice cannot 
heal wounded feelings or restore innocence, money is the only thing that they 
can award, and therefore it is the duty of Juries to regulate its amount ac- 
cording to the enormity of the case. The defendant, in this case, was in 
the expectation of a large independent income ; and, therefore, although the 

r girl, whdse affections he had gained, had not the prudence (some folks 
would call it the cunning) to obtain such documents from him as could afford 
her ground for an action for breach of promise, yet surely 501. were no ade- 
quate amends, 

Another case, also tried at the Maidstone Assizes, is important not only as 
shewing the great value of the itinerary of justice over the country, but as 
establishing the even-handedness of that justice : Abraham Constable, Esq., 
‘* Justice of the Peace and coram” for the County of Kent, was found guilty 
in having committed John Baker to hard labour for three months, upon an 
irregular and false conviction. Abraham (who appeared to have more of the 
constable than of the patriarch in him) had entrusted the whole matter to his 
clerk; this clerk had represented the charges as proceeding upon the oaths 
of two witnesses, who had never been sworn; and, indeed, it turned out 
in the issue, that the Justice had authenticated a document which he either 
could not, or did not, read. ‘Lord Chief Justice Best expostulated with him 
in such a manner as could not fail in being useful to quorums and constables 
not only in Kent, but elsewhere. 

In the matter of calling names (usuaily denominated libel) there was some 
scope for the gentlemen of the robe to call names in return, but, neither the 
illegal scolding out of Court, nor the legal scolding in it, contained suflicient 
interest for going upon the record. 

In the matter of whipping there was about the usual quantity ; though it 
by no means appeared that all which was merited had been inflicted, Robert 
Gourlay still remained under the double punishment of being deprived of his 
liberty by actual incarceration, and of his senses by mere — for 
having played the schoolmaster very gently, and by no means unwholesomely, 
on that great patron of schoolmasters, Mr. Brougham, some twelve months 
before ; while Col. Berkeley, Lord Sussex Lennox, and ’Squire Carr Ham- 
mond, were fined 5001. for having covered themselves with glory by vanquish- 
ing in a combat, unawares, and three to one, the prowess and wig of Mr. 
Judge, the Cheltenham Editor: it being at the same time pleaded that the 
said Judge, wigged as aforesaid, had been somewhat tyrannical in the exer- 
cise of his function, and that he had shewn a disposition to take bribes in the 
discharge of his high office. 

The only other case that we shall notice is one which is chiefly remark- 
able for the Irish evidence on which it was founded, and the Irish eloquence 
by which it was conducted. Francis Hamilton O'Hara had lived for many 
years, “ off and on,’’ (as they say in freland) with Madeline Collett, a dam- 
sel of France, and she had borne him children. In one of the recessions of 
this cohabitation Mr. O’Hava had marred Miss Jackson, nicce to karl 
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O'Neill. Miss Jackson had died without issue ; and O’Hara had returned to 
his first love, who had in the interval undergone the process of regeneration 
in the Court of King’s Bench. Subsequently he intermarried witha Miss 
Duffin, a blooming shamrock of eighteen ; and she having proved with child, 
Mr. O'Hara died. The action was by the son of Madeline Collett to dispos- 
sess the son of Miss Duftin; and after two trials, and quantum sufficit of 
swearing and speechifying, the son of Miss Duftin was left in peaceful pos- 
session of the O'Hara estates, and the son of the strange woman permitted 
to inherit the fortunes of his mother; but considering all the circumstances, 
it was proposed, and probably will be carried into etlect, to divide the pro- 
perty between the sons of the lily and the shamrock, and the Barristers and 
Solicitors in the Lrish Chancery. 

Ii. PotrricAL MEETINGS AND MovemMents.—The days of the Dog 
Star used to be in some measure occupied in working up those odds and ends 
of political eloquence, of which the members, sometimes ironically, and 
sometimes not, siyled popular, had been unable to get disposed of during the 
Session of Parliament; and for this purpose, meetings had been held in 
various districts of the country, at which, besides disposing of those odds 
and ends fora reasonable compensation of bad port, and not much better 
praise, the peripatetic and stationary orators had been enabled to fill up their 
annual corner in the provincial newspapers, This year, however, the Dog 
Star does not appear to have been propitious for this very important purpose ; 
for there has been no itinerant pedlar going over the country huxtering ends 
of parliamentary eloquence, and no tax for the same, either in pudding or in 
praise, has been levied on the public, except that “* canny Yorkshire” had 
threatened to inflict a most magnificent silver pap-basin for Mr. Hume, and 
another for England’s os coccygis, the Philosophic Scissar man of Charing- 
cross; and even these are reported to have been resisted, Mr. Hume having 
declared that he was independent of the pap-basin, and every bit as able a 
trencher man as a senator, while Francis Place swore by his own goose, (and 
the goose is his superlatively above all tailors), that the very sight of a pap- 
basin might so operate even upon himself, as to overcome all his theories of 
keeping down the population, by stirring it up to a contrary practice. 

ut in return for this unusual silence of the ** great guns,”’ the small arms 
have been cracking away at a most unprecedented rate. New orators have 
come upon the arena; and the Jones’s and Hunts have been succeeded in 
their vacation by hammermen and coal-heavers. The working classes 
throughout the country have been taught to believe that they can manage 
matters for themselves, and not only without, but contrary to, the other classes 
of society. A general spirit of combination, and a pretty general disposition 
to abstain from working, have been the consequences, so that the ** opera- 
tives,’’ as they are pleased to style themselves, are in fair progress toward a 
solution of the important problem as to whether a large proportion of the 
people can starve themselves into riches and freedom. With the exception 
of the coal-heavers at Sunderland, who made some desperate attempts to 
seize vessels because they were manned by persons more peaceable and indus- 
trious than themselves, those combinations have produced no serious result ; 
unless, indeed, the birth and the contention of two weekly newspapers is to 
be viewed in this light. Both of those papers are the productions of adven- 


turers, of the common Swiss of literature, who are always ready to fight for 
any cause ; or, rather, whose aim it is to forward only one cause—silencing 
the cravings of their own stomachs; and the only difference between them is, 
that the one has succeeded in getting a certain number of the journeymen 
mechanics of London to spend upon a newspaper those pennies and six- 
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pennies which would have been better a upon the clothing and educating 
of their families, the support of themselves in old age, or, perhaps, even in 

the purchase of a pot of beer in the Dog-days ; while the other, though it 

hungered and thirsted for the same pennies and sixpences, did not get them, 

and thus is kept up in desperation till some adventurer with more pounds 

than perceptions, shall be tom-fool enough to buy this Irish prize in the 

lowest lottery of the lowest literature. None of the parties connected with 

this Dog-day production of the press run any great chance of firing the 
Thames ; and, therefore, there is no great danger of their permanently in- 
flaming the labourers who derive their bread from the commerce and the 

eapital employed upon that King of Rivers. 

ILI. INVENTIONS AND DiscovERIEs.—The tale of these is soon told, 
unless, indeed, one were to take the daily inventions of the Press, and the 
discoveries next day that they are all false, and carry the same principle a 
little farther into society ; for there the empire of invention and discovery is 
altogether boundless. But of things on the earth, and within 240,000 
miles of it, the discoveries have not been great. A city, consisting of mud 
huts, walled, commanded by King Chaca, and garrisoned by 1500 naked 
savages, has been discovered near the east Coast of Africa by adventurous 
English sailors, and the sages of Germany have extended the limits of their 
peculiar science by a more intimate acquaintance with that great ruler of 
their philosophy, the moon ; in which they have been enabled to discover 
living creatures, and as the heads of these are turned directly to their obser- 
vation, they hope soon to be able bya careful application of the phrenologi- 
cal doctrines, to tell the past history, and cast the future destinies of the un- 
suspecting lunarians. A few other little matters have been talked of ; but 
as it has been found impossible whether to refer them to the category of in- 
ventions or of discoveries, they must be allowed to tell their own fortunes ; 
and we must either perform a work of supererogation by telling what has 
not been discovered, or take the wiser alternative, and close this division of 
the month. 

IV. LirERATURE.—Foremost under this title we are disposed to do what 
it shall be our study to tempt others to do—to place this, our renovated 
Series of the European Magazine, which we have now tried to make some- 
what worthy of its title, and which we shall make more so as time enables 
us to cut our teeth. Ofnovelty in the world of letters there has been mar- 
vellously little : a few old miscellanies have been Macadamized and sent 
down by the hogshead, to answer the ends of those small literati who are 
mermaiding it at the watering places. Miss Landon, or as she liquefies her- 
self, ** L. E. L.,’’ has put forth, what the multilingual bibliopole of the Strand 
would call ** von proitie leetel book,” in the shape of a large poem, trim- 
med with smaller ones— 


* Like a dish of fresh strawberries smother’d in cream.,”’ 


—to the which she has adhibited the title of the ** Troubadour,” and which 
some envious person has very vilely punned into the ** True bad ore,”’ as if 
the good lady’s production were not sterling gold. Milton’s posthumous 
work on Christianity has appeared, splendidly, in Latin and in English, and 
some fulks regret that there is not also an edition in Hebrew, which they 
alledge would have connected the whole remnant of Isracl—.ore especially 
the Sadducees, inasmuch as Milton meets them half way as touching the 
mortality of the soul—the which he contends dies with the body, and rests 
in the grave till the resurrection. Sundry Frenchmen, afier being fattened in 
England to double their original weight, have written accounts of that 
country, in which they have proved their total ignorance of all its manners 
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and instituttone, and gone far to revive the old theory, that a Toursst4s always 
more of an inventor than of a discoverer. There has been a moderate supply 
of novels ; political pamphlets have in a great measure failed, and such as 
have been produced are miscrable in quality, and though there have been 
one or two attempts at tragedy, the publication of each of them has been a 
farce. It scems indeed, that folks now a days have no other means of 
acquiring even a day’s fame for tragedy, unless they take the somewhat hazard- 
ous alternative of enacting it by and upon themselves, Taking it upon 
the whole, the Dog-day literature of 1825 has one very excellent quality— 
it will not stand very doggedly in the way of that which is to follow. 

Onc thing, which will not fail to strike every old observer of literary cata- 
logues who looks over the list of publications, is the absence of works on 
theology, and more especially upon theological controversy. Whether the 
paucity of theological productions does or does not arise from the labours of 
the ** Tract Societies,”” and is or is not a matter to be regretted, must be 
left to those who are schooled in the philosophy of such matters; but that 
religious controversy has in a great measure vanished from the lists of lite- 
rature may at once be sct down as a substantial ground of congratulation, it 
being impossible to conceive a less profitable waste of time, and a more direct 
prostitution of talent than was formerly occasioned by that description of ink- 
shed. 

V. ARTs AND Sctences.—The exhibitions having closed, the sales being 
over, the sultriness of the weather having put the instruments of music and 
of lecturing out of tune. and its being much too hot for enabling the chemists 
to seek for marvels in the furnace, the substantial accessions to those sub- 
jects have not during the month been great. The architectural improvements 
at the west end of the metropolis have, however, been in progress, and de- 
serve a more detailed account than can be introduced into this sketch; and 
that wonderful institution the London College, which is to combine literature 
with linen drapery, and science with steck-jobbing, has purchased an ample 
extent of ground (7} acres) whereon to erect its libraries and its lecture 
rooms. In order that it might not be considered as devoted exclusively to 
the wise men of the city, or the men of rank of the west end, the scite has 
been chosen upon that debateable ground, the vicinity of Russell-square ; but 
what the University shall be, who shall teach, and who shall be taught therein, 
are matters which time only can reveal. 

VI. Nove.tties AnD WonpeErs.—It might have been expected that 
when all the beauty and fashion had left the west end of the town, and when 
the want of beauty and the want of fashion had in some measure taken their 
departure from the east, the novelties of the month would not have been of 
the most choice and elegant description ; but even under these circumstances, 
the age is called upon to defend its boasted humanity and taste against a 
repetition of one of the most barbarous and disgusting spectacles to be met 
with in lands too savage even for human habitation. An itinerant showman, 
willing at once to fill nis own pockets, and to gratify that taste for cruelty 
which characterizes the vulgar English of all ranks, resolved upon reviving 
the two hundred years’ exploded spectacle of lion fights ; and as persons who 
could find amusement in such exhibitions must cither have been already 
denizens of Coventry, or pretty far forward in their way thither, this outrage of 
the feelings of beasts took place at Warwick. Nero, a lion which appears to 
be very ill-named, contented himself with acting upon the defensive; but 
Wallace, a more heroic brute, made sad havoc of the unfortunate curs which 
were put into his den. It would be too much to expect that those frequent- 
ing such exhibitions should be very capable of promoting e:ther the intelli- 
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gence or the wolfure of society, and therefore we suppose that we must take 
it for granted that nobody of any education, any rank, any influence, or any 
character, was there—that, in short, the two captive lions were baited only by 
the dogs of England, and that the best as well as the best bred dogs were 
those actually engaged. 

The greatest wonder of the month again appeared in Pall-mall, under the 
auspices of Mr. Pearson, the radical attorney, who, as the prophecies of 
himself and his coterie have not been verified in the reducing of England to 
poverty, and her people to skeletons, has gratified them with a sight of a 
radical Apollo in the person of Mons, Seurat, alias L’ Anatomie Vivante, 
alias Le Cupidon Frangais ; a personage who wears his bones on the outside 
of his body like a shrimp or a lobster: but who, unlike them, has no flesh 
within. to those who have never travelled without the precincts of merry 
England, where, in spite of all the theories of radicals and rhapsodists, the 
means of subsistence litasally press upon the population in the substantial 
corporations which they all carry about them, this French Apollo must, no 
doubt, be a marvel; but, if they would step on board the steam-boat at the 
Tower Stairs, and visit Dieppe, Calais, or any other French port, they 
would find a whole nation of such Apollos, in which their own comfortable 
rotundity would be as much matter of marvel, as the lankiness of this 
Frenchman is in London, We can see no harm in the exhibition of this 
“¢ symmetrical magnitude,’’ and we are disposed to think that in fetching it 
hither the radical attorney has done injury to the radical cause : inasmuch as 
no Englishman can look upon the French Apollo without thanking his stars 
he isan Englishman. 

VII. Foreian Inpications.—In the course of the month the people 
abroad have been wonderfully tranquil. France, somewhat to her credit, has 
formally recognized the black empire of Hayti; and their black worships, 
with a sense of justice not often to be met with even among whites, have paid 
about six millions sterling for the property of the land. Lord Cochrane has 
returned laden with the spoils of the west, in order to join the Greeks in the 
east; and there can be no doubt that, if he can avoid land crabs, and eschew 
those blocks of stone which smote the Whig Expedition in 1808, he will do 
notable service to the Hellenic cause. 

Vill. OccuRRENCES.—The domestic occurrences are very numerous, 
and very interesting to the parties concerned in them, but it is doubtful 
whether they would keep in ink.—The great ** Unknown’’ has been de- 
lighting the sons and daughters of the green isle with his interesting appear- 
ance, and no doubt jolting down the oddities of the Paddies and Sheelahs, for 
the purpose of one them up de novo in post 8vo. price 31s. Gd. a course, 
In this, which is itself a greater service than most men could render, he has 
rendered another one, inasmuch as he has so drawn the public attention 
that the new Catholic Association has been thrown into the back ground, 
and its meeting has in consequence been delayed till November: at which 
time the incipient festivities of the modern Athens are expected to wile away 
the fascinating stranger, and leave the sons and daughters of Erin to the 
never-ending song of their own sorrows.—Of other matters, such as the 
adulteration of bread by bakers—the pickling of sugar by pious grocers—the 
declining of the sutlrages of certain soft sisters of Westminster by their 
declining representative—the jealousies of husbands—tle sufferings of wives 
—the wishings of damsels—the importunitics of swains, there is no end : 
and so the best way is not to begin them. 
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SoME years ago the mind of the reading and play-going public in 
England was in a very quiescent state, into which it had been lulled by 
the narcotics of Dr. Hayley and others of his school, and from which it 
was again called into life by a bundle of horrors sent over from Germany, 
in the shape of octavo volumes, which were “ filled with words of flame,”’ 
and burst out among us like the lava from a volcano. Like the storm- 
awakened sea that rouses himself, and, with a mighty heave, throws off 
the serenity that was sleeping on his bosom, England, excited by the 
incentives that Germany administered, vast aside her placidity, and soared 
at once into the regions of terror and romance. Gentlemen with straight- 
eut coats and starched ruffles were exchanged for knights with hunter- 
garbs, and “ plumes in the gay wind dancing.” Ladies, with hair well- 
powdered and redolent of pomatum, and with cheeks carefully rouged, 
gave place to damsels with flowing tresses and pallid faces. Bag-wigs 
and court swords were merged in bright helms and warlike faulchions : 
and pinched-in waists and spreading hoops succumbed to stayless and 
disordered looking dresses, that seemed to have been thrown on their 
wearers by the uncertain hand of chance, and gave a slovenly sort of 
interest to the ‘above the middle-sized and beautifully proportioned ”’ 
virgins, who were thus suddenly introduced to our notice. Ghosts with 
red eyes and darkling brows, demons with pale yellow moon-like visages, 
attendant goblins, all horns and claws, and lady spirits, in their sarplice- 
like looking robes, ushered in by thunder, lightning, hail, rain, snow, and 
clouds, assailed us on every side. Our jaded appetites were revived by 
German spirits. We were exhilarated by demoniacal ‘ peristaltic per- 
suaders,”’ and lost all relish for every-day and matter of fact literature. 
A gentleman of the name of Werter, too, made his appearance in this 
country, and the reading mass were divided between horror and sentiment. 
Werter was the child. of a sickly imagination, bad taste, and mawkish 
sensibility ; but the ladies voted him interesting, for he was in love, and 
yet contrived to blow out his brains: two things which almost always 
attract the sympathies of 


‘* Fair ones who have love sick trances 
From reading oft in old romances.”’ 


In this same Mr. Werter we have no doubt but that the organs of 
amativeness, self-destructiveness, and sentimentality were fully developed ; 
but those of sense and manliness of character never came, we should think, 
to the size of a creditable pimple; yet this was of small consequence. 
The ladies were his friends, and led him down the middle and up again 
in the dance of popularity, squeezed his hand with sundry well-meaning 
sighs, and declared that the hero of Germany looked uncommonly well in 
his English coat and inexpressibles. After a time the horror-furnishers 
began to encroach a little on the territories of the sentiment-dealers, who 
retaliated in their turn. By degrees, intermarriages took place among the 
parties, and their bantlings partook of the characteristics of both their 
parents; and, like Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, were just 
warmed with sentiment on one side, and done brown with horror on the 
other. After this the race became nearly extinct. We were not satisfied 
with German visionary terrifics, but liked a good substantial full-grown 
horror. 

We turned away from the ghost of Crime, to contemplate Crime 
itself, We didnot, like Macbeth, fancy daggers in the air,—we felt them 
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in our grasp. We did not people our stage with ideal Banquos, but were 
wedded to realities, and gave credit only to what was tangible. We put little 
faith in bodiless enormities,—our demon was man. We gave him all the 
atrocious attributes of evil spirits, but left him bis clayey covering. Like 
~ night-mare he haunted and oppressed his fellow man,—like the 

Vampire he fed upon the blood of human kind. If this extreme might be 
considered a little more rational than the other, it was nevertheless more 
powerful, We were not so much affected by the crimes of incorporeal 
misdoers, because we could not sympathise so deeply with them ; but our 
terror was more sensibly affected, and our self-love more acutely wounded, 
when they were perpetrated by agents like ourselves. We were grieved 
to see the cloven foot of Satan appended to the well-turned ancle of 
humanity, and began to think the world gloomier and more miserable 
than it really is. ‘There was an over-abundance of shade, aud we felt at 
times the want of a sun-ray, a quiet green tuft, or a smiling stream to 
diversify and enliven the solitary scenes through which we had to pass, 
Now, however, the reign of spirits has returned, and Der lreischiiiz, Pre- 
sumption, the Vampire, &c. &e. have restored the followers of the 
Drama to the eaviable height which they formerly held, and which many 
began to hope they had quitted for ever. The town is bewitehed with 
devilries ; and we think it becomes the duty of every well-wisher to the 
stage and its professors to enter his protest . against their renewal. One 
would have thought that Der Freischiitz (the very name begins to weary 
us!) after being performed for nearly a w “en season at the Kinglish Oper: a 
House,—ditto ‘Covent Garden,—ditto Drury Lane, and at all the minor 
Theatres into the bargain, might have been “sutlered to repose a little, but 
no—like an unquiet spirit— 

** That with the shrieking winds communion holds,”’ 


it seems doomed to have no rest; for Mr. Arnold, having not the fear of 
the hot weather before his eyes, has again sported his human dragons and 
flame-coloured Zamiel to the view of wonde ‘ring and perspiring audiences. 

He has likewise brought forward a new opera, called Broken Promises, 
(written, we believe, by himself,) which has been very successful. ‘The 
plot is sufficiently improbable, and the dialogue not too witty for the 
nerves of a London audience; but it is amusing, and that is all that Mr. 

Arnold could expect, or the town require. It is remarkably well played. 

Wrench renders the character of Colouel Coolard (which, though out of 
nature, is drawn with some ingenuity,) very entertaining ; and Bartley 
played the little he had to do with energy and feeling. 'T’ ‘horne sung two 
dull songs “ indifferent well;”’ but he was certainly on the wrong side of 
the hedge when histrionic talent was dealt out. It scems a matter of 
wonder to us how any man, who can sing with tolerable feeling and 
expression, stiould be devoid of both the moment he begins to speak. 
Two of our first vocalists, Braham and Sinclair, are living evidences of its 
truth. The ladies have of late changed very much in this particular, 
Miss Tree, Miss Stephens, Miss Paton, and others, have proved that they 
could act as well as sing; and it is high time that the gentlemen should 

follow so good an example. Broadhurst lias a sweet voice, but he should 
lear to speak better, and change his tailor. Mr. W. Bennett's features 
seem as hard and unyielding as a block of Wallaba timber, and his 
style is even harder. Mr. Power is an undeniable Irishman ; his very 
face seems to have the brogue. He was an admirable Balance O' Connor. 
Miss Paton plays well and sings delightfully. Miss Gray (a pupil of 
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Miss Kelly’s) is rather too studled—too measured. She has not yet 
learned to conceal the efforts of art, like her great teacher; but we trust 
to time and her own judgment for a reform of this, Miss Kelly we have 
reserved for the last—and of her it is impossible to speak too highly. The 
manner in which she kisses her mother, in the scene where she is recon- 
ciled to her lover, is delightful. In its influence upon the sympathies of 
the audience it goes beyond all words; and when she falls in O’Conaor’s 
arms, the effect is almost magical. Among Mr. Arnold's penates at the 
English Opera House we sincerely hope, both for his sake and our own, 
‘that he will continue to retain the principal niche for Miss Kelly; a 
young lady who, to our mind, has more genius and observation than any 
performer, male or female, at present on the stage. 

Since writing the above, another new opera, in two acts, has appeared. 
It is called Tarrare, the Tartar Chief; and in regard to plot and dialogue, 
may contest the point of superiority in stupidity with any piece that ever 
was written; and this, we take it, is saying a great deal. However, as 
it has been got up for the purpose of introducing the music of Salieri into 
this country, we will not quarrel with Mr. Hawes, but rather thank him 
for his attempt to improve the national taste in music,—a task which we 
fear he will not find easily accomplished. ‘The more vulgar and common- 
place a song is, the more it is generally applauded in our theatres. 
Ombra Adorata would stand no chance with Manager Strutt, and Young 
Lobski lauds it tincly over the best compositions of Cimarosa or Mozart. 
In correcting this rage for compositions that tend to retard the progress of 
musical science in Kngland, we think the present opera will be found of 
some use. The overture is short, and not of great pretensions, but still 
pleasing. ‘The rest of the music, although in many parts not too original 
nor very striking, is of a sweet and feeling character. The piece was 
admirably sung, (for there was nothing to act!) and Miss Paton, Braham, 
and H. Phillips exerted themselves to the utmost. Astasia, the wife of 
Tarrare, was played by a young lady, (whom the play-bills designated as 
the “ Pupil of Miss Kelly, and under the musical tuition of Signor Live- 
rati,) her first appearance on any stage.” At present we are sorry to say, 
that we cannot compliment her very highly either for her acting or singing. 
There is something too much of sentimentality in the tones of her voice 
when speaking, and not enough of roundness when singing. Instead of 
flowing naturally, the sounds seem to issue from the roof of her mouth. 
In saying this, however, due allowance should be made for a first appear- 
ance, and most happy shall we be to find that we have been mistaken in 
our estimate of her powers. Mr. J. O. Atkins likewise made his first 
appearance. He has a strong bass voice, and will be an acquisition. The 
little air in the last scene is exceedingly beautiful, and never perhaps 
did Braham sing any thing with more exquisite taste and feeling. Judg- 
ing from the few notes that Mr. J. Bland had to sing, we should like to 
hear more of him. Could not Mr. Hawes spare him two or three addi- 
tional bars? Mr. Thorne made a serious effort to be comica!. He suc- 
ceeded in making us very miserable. 

‘The style in which the Opera is produced reflects the highest credit 
upon the managers of this theatre. The scenory, dresses, &c. &c. were 
excellent. It was announced for repetition by Braham, and did not meet 
with much opposition. 

By the bye, let us, like Polonius, give a little advice at parting. First, 
then, to Miss Paton, in Der Freisehtitz,—that she do forthwith abandon 
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those enormous symmetry-destroying sleeves, which, although they may 
be in accordance with the taste—or want of taste—of the present time, 
are by no means German, and are too glaringly contrasted with the 
dresses of the other female characters in the opera. In the second place— 
to the right worshipful the scene-shifter or shifters—that he or they 
(when Mr. Braham is singing one of his own trashy serenades, in whioh 
there is something about the month of May,) do substitute a back scene 
with a little green upon it, instead of the present Autumnal-looking land- 
scape. As it is, Summer appears in a brown study. 


HAYMARKET. 

There have been two novelties at this theatre, and both met with sue- 
cess. Quite Correct, which is taken from the admirable series of 
Sayings and Doings, is not, on the stage, to our taste. The chief 
incident of a father not knowing his own daughter, and pursuing her 
as a libertine, is in action painful and repulsive to a degree. Some 
of the allusions, too, in the other scenes, were not “ quite correct ;” 
but as they appeared to please the audience in general, and divers middle- 
aged steady-looking ladies in particular, we suppose we are (like sly old 
Hodge’s wife in the song,) ** vartuous over nueh,” and will consider the 
point decided by this immaculate jury of matrons. Liston did all he 
could, and was of course very amusing; but we liked the little that Mra. 
Clifford had to perform better than any thing in the piece. Mrs. Glover 
looked like a seventy-four broke from her moorings, but played as well 
as the disagreeable character she had to sustain would permit. Among 
other faults, the careless confidence which is placed in Grojan by persons 
so mach above him, is extremely clumsy and unnatural. It is dramatized 
hy a young lady—we say dramatized, because she has had the advantage 
of bringing it on the stage, but the metamorphose required a very small 
conjuror, as she found all the betier part of her sayings and doings ready 
fashioned to her hand in the most dramatic form, ‘The picture produced is 
afac-simile, with something of the comparative merit of one copied by a 
clever girl against the window. 

Roses and Thorns, or Two Houses under one Roof, is more entertain- 
ing, and will, we have no doubt, with a few alterations, go on prosper- 
ously. ‘Two of the characters are sketched by the author with a good 
deal of spirit, and he has left the finishing of them to Farren and Liston. 
They have done him more than justice. Harley had not much to say, 
but as usual he made the most of it. Mr. Raymond’s voice seems wrap- 
ped up in a great coat. The French valet does not please us, and we 
seriously protest against the introduction of Mat Marline, with bis common- 
place trash about Mounseer-glory of Old Kngland—British Tars—and 
other gallery-loved phrases. The British tar of the English stage gene- 
rally pitches it too strong; and is more like a blustering Gascon than a 
man of true and cool courage. The comedy is in three acts, and is written 


by Mr. Lunn. 
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In the present flourishing state of British art, we should consider a 
magazine, which did not occasionally make it an object of attention, as 
deficient in one of its main attractions. We think we have reason to be 
proud of our national school; it is in fact the only one at present in 
Europe, The French painters, with few exceptions, ure hard and ex- 
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travagant, and altogether want the air of nature and of truth, which cha- 
racterizes our national productions.* The glory of the Dutch School has 
long vanished. We do not think bis Majesty of the Netherlands has a 
painter in his dominions much superior to a sign-post dauber. Our read- 
ers may recollect a melancholy proof of this fact in a picture by his own 
painter, exhibited in London last year, which was a most vile pro- 
duction. The chief characteristics of the old famous Flemish school are 
to be found among us in the paintings of our Mulready, our Wilkie, and 
our Leslie, who unite the wit, truth, and humour of Tenicrs or Ostade 
to a delicacy and refinement altogether unknown to these celebrated 
artists. As for staly, the same abasement of intellect, which has gene- 
rally seized upon the genius of that beautiful land, has extended itself in a 
most striking degree to her paintings. It is a melancholy truth, that 
the country of Raphael, of Titian, of Giorgione, of Michael Angelo, 
does not at present produce a single artist of the smallest European 
reputation. Pinelli, indeed, a Roman artist, has some res vectable etchings 
of costume ; but this is but a miserable glory for Italy. The doleful song 
of the Roman peasantry, ‘*‘ Roma, Roma, Roma, non é piu come era 
prima,” is verified in many more important instances ; but in none more 
strikingly than in this to the mind ofan artist. He sees exhibitions in the 
city of Leo X. supported by the productions of: foreigners, natives of 
countries which the brilliant court and academies of that pontiff would 
have pronounced barbarous. 

With respect to the other states of Europe—Germany, always a 
land of genius, but usually of genius inclined to be extravagant, is daily 
producing clever things in the arts; but, marred by an irregularity of 
imagination, and a feverish desire for being ouéré. Of Spain we know 
nothing. It is possible that in that ‘ sequestered spot there may be some 
genius pregnant with the immortal fire” of her Murillos; but in the present 
morbid state of that country we cannot hope for any development of intel- 
lectin any department. The wéélitartan rule of the Cortes is as inimical to 
the fine arts us the leaden monastic despotism of the ignorant clergy. We 
have thus, we believe, surveyed every quarter of Europe where talent in the 
fine arts is to be expected. Who would look for it in Russia? and although 
Thorvaldsen gives the lie to Winkleman’s impertinent theory of the 
sterility of genius in the elegant arts in regions near the pole, we cannot 
be so absurd as to look for schools generally productive of great men in the 
arts in any of the countries of Scandinavia, As for our Transatlantic 
brethren, they occasionally export a good painter; but Africa or Asia 
bears as high a name in respect to what.we are considering, as America. 
Even Washington Irving, in his favourable view of the States, is obliged 
3 —e that the genius of taste has pronounced his malediction on the 
and. 

We defy contradiction in the above statements. He who wishes to see 
living art prosperous in the possession of talent and public esteem must 
come here. And as the annual exhibition at Somerset House affords the 
fairest test of our progress in the arts, we shall occupy a few pages in 
running hastily over it; a course we are in a measure obliged to pursue 
in consequence of our coming a little late to its consideration. 





* On this subject we, however, beg leave to refer our readers to a paper by a very 
clever French artist, written and translated expressly for us. We have not therefore 


a any alteration in it, wishing to give the ideas of a native Frenchman just as they 
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In general, then, it is universally allowed that the last exhibition was 
superior to all preceding ones, in the tariety and excellence of the pic- 
tures—the brilliant merit of some, and the average talent of the whole. The 
President claims our first attention, not only from his rank in the academy, 
but in the arts. It is now needless to praise Nir Thomas Lawrence's 
colouring—his happy likenesses—the graceful disposition of his figures— 
or the peculiar elegance of expression which his pencil communicates. 
In this exhibition all his good qualities were fully displayed. A more 
beautiful picture than that of Mr. Lambton’s little son, or one more replete 
with every degree of pictorial taste and skill, never proceeded from the 
hands of a painter. He was not so happy in the Duke of Wellington, 
chiefly on account of its cold grey tone of colouring ; it is also stiff, and 
what is strange, (when we consider Sir Thomas’s felicity in seizing all 
the points of his original) unlike his usual posture. Nor is the mode in 
which the costume is arranged so perfect as not to be obnoxious to censure, 

We have sometimes heard it objected against the President, that 
he flatters in his portraits. It is not, however, quite true. In our 
opinion he seizes the best mood of the countenance, and exhibits it aceord- 
ingly, which we should think the fairest method of taking likenesses, 
Some painters give hard and inexpressive resemblances of striking coun- 
tenances, which may be recognized as we do Buonaparte or Mr. Pitt in 
caricatures, but unless they be intended to be hung over doors as signs, with 
the instription beneath of “The Pomfret Head,” “The Petticoat Mac In- 
tyre,” “The General lermor,” (to take instances from the exhibition we are 
considering), we know not to what use this style of portrait painting can be 
turned. Surely it is better to draw Mr. Croker, as Sir‘ Thomas has done, with 
his eyes lighted up with intellectual expression, and his countenance indicative 
of the character of his mind, than to exhibit a likeness of the same gentle- 
man, in which, though every feature should be correct to the minutest 
measurement, you would in vain look for any thing peculiarly character- 
istic of the statesman or his great abilities. 

The rooms were as usual full of portraits by other painters. Martin A. 
Shee had several, hard in outline, and glowing in colour, as customary 
with that very inferior artist. Sir William Beechy is growing feebler and 
feebler every day. Jackson and Reinagle, on the contrary, are daily im- 
proving. Pickersgill, a man of undeniable talent, has one picture—Miss 
Landon—which is quite unworthy of him. He has made a modest and 
retiring young lady a virago-looking amazon in a Spanish bat, which un- 
questionably the Improvisatrice never wore ; and though he has succeeded 
in communicating an idea of her talent in his portrait, she may fairly 
complain that he has also succeeded in omitting every trait of ber beauty. 
It is besides a bad painting. Some of his other pictures are very good. 
Phillips maintains his character. There may be some other clever portraits, 
but on the whole, we may truly say, that if we were to lose Sir Thomas 
Lawrence we have nobody in the slightest degree able to fill his place. 

En passant we may remark, that a rather absurd outery has, occa- 
sionally been raised against portrait painting. There is no one who is at 
all a competent judge of art, who wiil not admit that as great a degree of 
science and talent is required for this department of the profession, as for 
any other. More genius, of course, is requisite to make a Raphael than a 
Vandyke, but we cannot always count upon the possession of genius, 
which arises slow and capriciously in every department of the human intel- 
lect, and even the greatest geniuses that ever lived have not deemed them- 
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selves dograded by portrait painting. In the hands of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, as before him in the hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds, it may take 
its place at the very highest pinnacle of the art. Ip this case then, where 
there is nothing degr ading, nothing to lower a painter's rank, in the prac- 
tice, we must only stigmatize with the name of folly that false pride which 
refuses to make an honourable fortane, by what, from the nature of things, 

must be the most gainful branch of the profession. Our churches will 
not take feligious pictures—our corporations have little taste for painting 
—few private fortunes can afford to remunerate an artist sufficiently, for 
any picture worth purchasing—an outcry will always exist in favour of 
the old masters, which, whether just or not, will ever render the market 
ditlicult to be entered by any painter—and under these and other similar 
circumstances, he is bnt a fool who suffers absurd ideas of rank in the 
arts, to prevent him from exercising his pencil to obtain an independence. 
Haydon is a case in point: we never admired his paintings very much, 
but he was unquestionably a man of talent; and yet his absurdity has 
reduced him to a state of distress, which is so notorious that it is not inde- 
licate to allude to it. 

The historical pictures worth notice are chiefly by Hayter, Westall, 
Ktty, Allan, Cooper, and Danby. Hayter’s trial ‘of Lord Seba Russell, 
is a capital picture. The lights and figures are well distributed : the 
judges, jury, and spectators, are all admirab ly managed, and characterized. 
Lady Russell is a beautiful figure ; but net in a natural and easy posture. 
Westall continues to paint as “he began. His picture of the three Marys 
exhibits the same staring eyes—the same flat figures—the same stiff contour 
of countenance. His ideas of composition are execrable—and where, as in 
this picture, he aims at the sublime, he proves the truth of Bonaparte’ s favour- 
ite apophthegm, that from the sublime to the ridiculous there is but a step, 
and that Westall has taken it. Ktty’s picture is decidedly clever—not en- 
titled, however, in our opinion, to all the panegyric lavished upon it. There 
is too much display of anatomical knowledge in the picture, which, when 
carried to a great degree is always diseusting and unnatural, and as the 
anatomist, John Bell observes, in his tour through Italy, is alter all very un- 
scientific. We should say to Mr. Kitty, “‘ Pray you avoid it.” Allan’s Death 
of the Regent Murray is ‘desery ing of the high name of the painter. The only 
defect that can be observed is, that the principal figure is not pointed 0 ut 
sufficiently, and that the colouring r is too much like ‘bri ck-dust. Cooper’s 
Battle of "Bosworth, is good, Ross's Casting out of the Devils, abomi- 
nable. Our Saviour, shorn of every grace, is a eoarse porter-like-looking 
vulgar personage, and every apostle who follows him seems to have been 
modelled after the beau ideal of Judas Iscariot. 

Danby’s picture of the Miraculous overwhelming of the Egyptians has 
excited much attention. It scarcely deserves it. It is almost impossible 
to make out the story; the colouring is miserable, and on false principles ; 
and the artist is evidently only a bad copy of a bad original—Martin. 
The pillar of light has ‘been praised by injudicious people for being so 
natural as to deceive a hasty spectator into the supposition that it was 
actually a gleam falling on the canvas. Injudicious people, indeed! for 
that very deception proves the defect. It was not a sun-streak—a film 
of light, fit to write sonnets about—that guided the Israclites. It was a 
villar of fire, and cloud, of course to be distinguished from a bottled sun- 
Leas, through which the Lord looked to humble the host of the Egyp- 
tians. As for the figures in this composition, they are vilely executed, and 
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the grouping is ridiculous. Moses, the principal figure, is in the backround, 
while the foreground is occupied by servants and other inferior people. 
Danby has a great deal to unlearn before his siaud in the arts reaches 
the poiut of his ambition. 

Mulready’s Travelling Druggist has received the highest eulogy from 
every one who has seen it, and ithas not been praised more than itr merits. 
Wilkie has not succecde d as usual this year. Like all great artists, he 
has created expe ctations among us which ‘he is not always. able to satisty. 
He is like the Great Unknown. A composition of his, which would raise 
our wonder if executed by another person, in him often only excites dis- 

appointment. We are sorry to learn that he is unwell, and unable 
to follow his profession at present, and sincerely hope that his indisposi- 
tion is but temporary. Leslie too has not ge nerally pleased ; yet we think 
that the demure humour in the expression of Anne Page in his picture, 
is a great effort of art. As for his shadow, Newton, the pictures 
that he has exhibited are as rood as he can make them ; but he will 
never be any thing but a laborious tolerable painter. He hes among the 
portraits a caricature of Sir, Walter Scott. 

In landseapes, Turner has great merit in some particulars, but in others he 
is sadly re pulsis e from his disa; “rreoable mannerof producing uanatural effects. 
Collins is in every respect excellent, though we must regret his monotonous 
choice of subjects. Let him give us something besides everlasting sandy 
beaches. Hoiland is medivere, aud decide dly going back. Sir ‘George 
Beaumont is always pleasing, but cannot command higher praise. Con- 
stable, in his peculiar and natural style, is gradually rising to the head of 
his department; when his pictures receive the mellowing hand of time, 
they will be inestimable. These are the prominent landscape painters. 


Jones has painted Chester; but from the colour and mode of handling, we 


should conjecture his picture was originally intended for the cheese, not 
the capital of Cheshire. And there are two pictures bya Mr. Palmer, so 
amazing that we feel the most intense curiosity to see what manner of 
man it was: whe ape ‘d such performances. We think if he would show 
himself with a }abel round his neck, ** The Painter of a View in Kent,” 
he would make something of it at a shilling a head. What the hanging 
committee meant by hanging these pictures Without the Painter to explain, 
is past our conjecture, 

The water colours were not very creditable, and the statucs in general 
poor. Chantry did not exhibit—we know not why. 

So much for the exhibition at Somerset Hlonse. <A rival one has been 
got up in Suffolk-street. The projcet had its origin in mere silly and paltry 
pique—and like all such piques it has sufliciently punished itself already 
in the pecuniary way, for the speculation has been a losing one. The col- 
lections have been miserable ; in the last exhibition some small pictures of 
dead game were good; but except them the rest was trash not fit for a 
pawnbroker’s auction room in Rag-fair. Haydon was infamous, and 
Martin’s picture of the creation absurd beyond all ¢ onception. Yet these 
are the only clever men in the Suffolk- street acade my. We hope the 
foolish thing will be given up; that the few good pictures it can produce 
will in future grace the walls of Somerset House, to the exclusion of some 
bad compositions; and that the infinite number of its wretched painters 
will be saved from the disgrace of exposing themselves in public, by having 
the only receptacle where they could possibly be admitted closed against 
them. 
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We intended some strictures on the British Gallery, and the Water. 
colour exhibition, but are prevented by our limits. Next month we shall 
attend to them. 


[We here add what we referred to in the above article—a sketch of the 
Arts in France. | 


THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITION IN PARIS. 


Tue mother of the Regent, Philip of Orleans, was accustomed to say of him, 
that the fairies having been invited to his birth, eacn gifted him with some parti- 
cular endowment, but that one evil sprite, who had not been invited, and who 
arrived after the rest, full of spleen and envy for the neglect, but unable to de- 
prive him of the powers bestowed by the others, took her revenge by superadding 
the faculty of making no use of all the talents showered upon him. The same 
may precisely be said of the French school of painting, at least of its historical 
school : and this new exhibition, still more strongly than any preceding ones, 
exemplifies the remark. Never, perhaps, was design, the principal title of this 
school to excellence, more pure, or more correct—never did more brilliant colour- 
ing dazzle the eye of the beholder—never was more talent expended in producing 
those ingenious and piquant effects, of which French artists are so prodigal—and 
yet, who can say that their ambitious aims have in any wise been accomplished. 
In spite of all its attractions, it is with heart unmoved, and unexcited thought, we 
quit this brilliant review, where the personages of the artist’s creation are paraded, 
like soldiers en grande tenue; displaying the richness of their habiliments, the 
polish of their arms, and their own attitudes forced and theatrical. There reigns, 
too, somehow or another, a continued air de fanille in all the productions of the 
French school, in their masculine figures; masculine indeed, often when meant 
to be feminine, Minervas, that seem to have issued, armed cap-a-pie from the 
artist’s brain. Prominent too they all seem, and with national vanity, each endea- 
vouring by some novel affectation to attract attention to itself, in spite of the 
fate, or of that other fate, the Director of the Museum, that has assigned them 
toa position of unhonoured obscurity. What, indeed, can be hoped from all 
these flagrant attempts to idealize the visages of vulgar models, to exaggerate 
these perfect pieces of flesh and blood, into something expressive of thought, of 
purpose, or of passion,—let whatever be the talent of the artist, he cannot succeed 
in this. Studying to be an historical painter, should, in fact, be a different exer- 
cise from the painting an historical work. If we are to have nature, let us have 
all nature; if ideality, let there be all creation, no copy; for nothing in fact can 
be more ridiculous than these recognizings in the demi-god or goddess of the canvas, 
the well proportioned, perhaps, but always haggard model, that we have just 
beheld in the corner of the street. It is convenient, no doubt, to purchase a hero 
for a crown, the beard included; but this is making our school of painting, a 
school indeed, and making the public admire as the production of advanced art, 
what ought in justice to be confined to the atelier or the portfolio. 

For ‘fear, however, of being thought too severe, I must cite the small number 
of honourable exceptions that escape the previous censure, though, perhaps, we 
could scarcely praise one entire picture without reserve. In the first rank of 
historic pieces, placed there by the rank and talent of the artist, is, Louis the 
Fourteenth presenting to the Spanish ambassador his grandson Philip, recognized 
king of Spain. It is by Gerard. And if the picture answers not to the expecta- 
tions raised by so great a name, the artist is more deserving of pity, than his work 
of blame. It is an ungrateful subject, encumbered with unpicturesque costume, 
of which the richness does but more offensively display the stitfdemeanour and un- 
gracious self-complacency ofthe grand monarque, The back ground is filled, of course, 
with a gallery of portraits, consisting of insipid courtiers, mingled here and there 
with an historic visage of scarce superior interest. Such are the subjects that 
artists of superior talent, men like Gerard, are condemned to — in which 
little is left the beholder but to deplore the prodigious quantity of talent spent in 


the vain endeavour to elevate a subject nothing in itself, and to wish the artist 
either more felicity, or less complaisance in his choice. 


_ The next piece that strikes me is Corinna improvising on the Cape of Mise- 
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num. The head of the inspired poctess is full of expression and poetry ; even 
in this the want of complete ideality that attends the French school, be its member 
ever so travelled, is evident; the features of Corinna bear a striking resem- 
blance to those of La Martinelti, a beautiful Bolognaise, settled at Rome, the admi- 
ration of strangers, and of all the lovers of the “ human face divine.’ The 
insignificance of the landscape and other pene but serve to throw out more 
the grandly simple and touching beauty of the principal figure, behind whom her 
lover Oswald stands, as cold and discoloured as he is given in the pages of De 
Stael. M. Coignet has hereaccomplished the most difficult task of depicting in an 
original manner, the Massacre of the Innocents; a mother lies hidden behind 
some ruins, while others are flying from the assassins, her fingers on the mouth of 
her infant, she stifles its cries, listening at the same time, and with all her soul atten- 
tive to the noise and nearing steps of the murderers: her distended eyes seem 
themselves to imbibe the sound, and make the beholder shudder. The rest of 
the picture is nothing ; but this thought, this one thought, is grand and redeeming, 
and few have struck me from canvas with an impression more profound. M, 
Steube, a German, if we may rely on his name, and hitherto little known, has hit 
upon a fine subject, and has here treated it as a master: it is the Confederation of 
Grutli, where the three liberators of Switzerland swear the freedom of their country. 
The site is grand—thesnowy Alps form its background; the valley of Altorf and 
village of Fluelen, with the beautiful lake of Waldstetter, give truth and locality 
tothe picture; norare the figures behind the scene in expression, the age and 
slow resolution of two of them are well contrasted with the impetuous attitude 
and expression of a young comrade. The artist, however, is to be censured for 
the vague and cindered tint with which he has overspread his canvas: it is this, 
I believe, which some call the coloris romantique, a modern excellence unknown to 
Flemish or Venetian palettes, for which ignorance their famed colorists were not 
perhaps less perfect. 

The English love nature; we must believe so at least, since they talk so much 
of it, and demand it every where, in their gardens, in the midst of their cities, in 
their very saloons.* It is astonishing, that a people so imaginative, nay, so super- 
imaginative in their poetry, should be the very opposite in the arts, and should 
demand as the principal object of their delight on canvas, the mere, simple sketches 
of domestic life. In the native of Holland one is not surprised to meet with such 
a taste; but in the land of Shakspeare, a foreigner might expect to find artists of 
a higher species than Hogarth, or even Wilkie. Landscape then, and portrait, 
and their representations of moderns, humble and domestic life, form to an Eng- 
lishman the essence of painting : and I may here take the opportunity of mention- 
inz with praise two samples of English art that grace the present French exhibi- 
tion—the landscapes of Mr. Constable, and Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of 
Mrs. Harford. But when you have admired a portrait, what more can you say of 
it? Although the good people of France have not become quite so enamoured of 
their own visages as to convert their annual exhibition, like that of London, into 
a gallery of staring faces, still a taste similar to our insular neighbours for dableaur 
de genre, or sketches of modern life, seems gaining ground amongst us. They 
are in abundance in this exhibition ; and the eye of a Briton would be flattered 
by reposing on so many of those pert, petty, but often felicitous sketches, which 
like upstarts or parvenus in society often continue to shine and amuse far more 
than the well bred, whose place they usurp. Every artist at present seems dis- 

sed to try his hand at these unlaborious efforts, of which every beholder is a 
judge, and in which perfection is so attainable. Even some of our historical 
painters have not disdained to degrade their pencils to this humble walk. Mr. 
Schnetz, whose masculine touch and colouring we have formerly admired in his 
battle of Senef, has here condescended to paint, with a talent seemingly augment- 
ed by the narrow limits of its canvas, the picturesque manners and costume of 
the Italians. 

Horace Vernet, whose prodigious flexibility of talent has essayed and succeeded 
in all the walks of the art, is the peintre de genre par excellence. His battles of 
Montmirail, and some other works of his, which the French government have had 
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* The reader will alread r ha ve perceived that this article is written by a 
Frenchman. It is written by pation , 
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the littleness to forbid being inserted in the catalogue, are, in despite of the dimi- 
nutive size of the figures, true historical pictures by the heat of their composition 
and the interest which they excite. His Soldat laboureur, his Jeune pest fer’, his 
brigand scenes, prove the inconceivable variety of his pencil, to which one would 
wish to superadd but a little care and attention. Mr. Granet, an artist of less 
flexible but severer powers, has in a picture of a Roman maiden taking the veil, 
given a pendant to the magnificent picture of the Choir of the Capucins. Like 
the Flemish school, he is more occupied by the light that illuminates his figures 
than the character or the feeling that actuates them, though he is far from rival- 
ling his great models in \the prodigies of their chiaroscuro. Messieurs Schnetz, 
Robert, and Fleury, all inhabiting Italy for the moment, have repaid her hospital- 
ity by transporting on their canvas hither the picturesque habits and peculiar cus- 
toms of her sons. Rome has furnished her pilgrims and her pony races; the 
Abruzzi their bandits; and Naples her sailor improrvisatori; all Italy seems emi- 
grated to our saloon; and this powerful art fills the untravelled with longings, and 
the travelled with sweet recollections of the classic land. 

But notwithstanding all the pleasure afforded by these pictures, in spite of all 
the talent and ingenuity they display, still I have the audacity to assert, that the 
artists are on a wrong path, and that painting errs with them far from its worthi- 
est end. Could they but have the courage to renounce the applauses, of which 
they are certain, for a more noble and difficult palm in the career of historic 
painting, they might earn a renown more worthy of their genius. The admira- 
tion, I had almost said adoration, with which their present petty labours are 
crowned, can but lead them further astray. These tableaux de genre, this minia- 
ture of history, which not being able;to elevate beholders to her, herself descends 
to them, seems to me nevertheless to suit marvellously the French nation. It isa 
faithful representative of that civilisation de salon, of which the nation is so proud. 
This painting of little life has the advantage of including in a narrow canvas, and 
in a cabinet, emotions social and every day—those in fact of which a Frenchman 
stands in need. Such pictures strung in an apartment form a never-failing source 
of remark and small conversation, and are far more productive of amusement than 
grand historic or religious pictures, which we can contemplate and enjoy but 
in solitude and the silence of emotion. Alas! poor Raphael, didst thou now 
return to the world, I fear much that necessity might compel even thee to this 
pigmy labour, and that thou wouldst be condemned to produce one of these pretty 
nothings, as amends for having created the “ Saint Cecilia.” 

Portrait-painting also in this exhibition helps to supply the deficiency of historic 
canvas. And Mr. Gerard, above all others, 1s distinguished by his admirable por- 
trait of the late king; it gives his very expression to the life, and stands alone re- 
spectable amongst the many wretched limnings of Louis the Eighteenth. Mau- 
zaisse, in a portrait of Henry the Fourth, Horace Vernet, that Proteus of painting, 
in one of the Duc d’Angouleme, and Gros, in one of the Comte Chaptal, rival 
each other in colouring and talent. There are also some beautiful female por- 
traits from the pencil of Gerard. Whatever one’s idea may be respecting the 
importance of this branch of the art, the French school seems in this walk to 
follow the best direction. The colouring is in general perhaps a little too brilli- 
ant; but to judge of it we must permit some pes to elapse, for time, which at 
last destroys those chef d’auvres of the pencil, commences at least by augment- 
ing their beauties. 

here is little in the way of landscape at this exhibition. To awaken our re- 
grets for the loss of Michallon, there are here two of his: they recall those of 
Gasper Poussin, his perfections as well as his defects. Like Poussin, Michallon’s 
compositions are in a style of simple grandeur, of rustic and tranquil beauty, that 
befits the heroic ages in which they were supposed to be represented. Watelet, 
his brilliant rival in the honours of the exhibition, is on the contrary a follower of 
Claude, and like him, deficient in correctness and nobleness of design, but redeem- 
ing by the magic of his colouring defects otherwise unbearable. The sun of Italy. 
shines vividly in his canvas—it is actual air that forms its atmosphere; and the 
blended, graduating tints of the horizon seem even too erial for reality. There 
is often, however, in M. Watelet a luxury of colouring given for immediate effect, 
that time will too speedily tarnish to the detriment of his works. St. H. 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Ar a period of general peace, of univer- 
sal plenty, of agricultural and commer- 
cial prosperity almost unparalleled, who 
wall have anticipated that the country 
should be disturbed and threatened by 
associations and tumults of an alarming 
character? Such, however, is at this mo- 
ment the fact. Towards the close of the 
last Session of Parliament, our Combina- 
tion Laws, it will be recollected, under- 
went.a material modification. .Thanks 
to our artisans’ newspapers, and our Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, by which labourers 
are to be converted into statesmen, and 
tradesmen into philosophers, that modifi- 
cation is, or appears to be generally mis- 
understood ; and, not satisfied with the 
extensive licence allowed by the Combi- 
nation Laws in their existing state, asso- 
ciations of a formidable character in every 
— of the kingdom are now acting in 

irect and palpable violation of those 
laws. It is true, that, as a free agent, 
man has a right to carry his labour to the 
best market—to refuse to work for what 
he may deem inadequate wages—to live 
altogether in a state of idleness, if he pos- 
sess the means of subsisting without 
work ; but no man, nor any set of men, 
has a right to molest, or coerce, or punish 
others for not acquiescing with his or their 
views, or for yielding their labour on 
more moderate terms of remuneration. 
Neither is it legal for any body of men to 
select a particular establishment or ma- 
nufactory, and to deprive its proprietors 
of the means of obtaining workmen. 
Parties so acting, if not actually obnox- 
ious to the Combination Laws in their 
existing form, must at al! events be liable 
to indictment for conspiracy. Some re- 
markable cases in point have occurred; 
and, should the principle be allowed to 
exist and be astea upon without control, 
it will soon become general in all manu- 
facturing and labouring concerns, and the 
property of masters, and the wealth, 
safety, and very existence of the com- 
munity must ultimately be placed at the 
mercy of what are now, in the new fangled 
phraseology of the day, denominated the 
operative classes. 

It eppems that the linen-weavers of 
Barnsley, in Yorkshire, have hit upon the 
expedient, i 
nerally, in a mass, but of taking a house 
or manufactory by lot, and compelling 
the members of their association to strike 

ainst that particular establishment 

one. Thus, it is their object to compel 
the respective proprietors to raise their 
wages, cokes against them succes- 
sively. is alarming principle has also 
been adopted to a great extent, in the 
Clyde collieries and iron-works. Mr. 
op has been selected as the first vic- 
aes io, her tie man seo pevtioaedly 
e, s men were cularly 
attached to him—that, at a general meet- 
of the members of the combinati 
in number, his men, to the number 
300, were unanimous in voting against the 
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proposition of the meeting that they 
should strike—but that they were com- 

elled to act upon the decision of the 

ody. We cannot enter into the parti- 
culars of this case, which have been de- 
tailed in most of the newspapers; but we 
have stated the point correctly, and it 
shows, most conspicuously, the necessity 
of vigorous and summary measures to 
check proceedings of so injurious and 
destructive a character. The ringleaders 
of the association ought to be imme- 
diately selected and indicted for a con- 
spiracy. 

At Sunderland, an alarming riot arising 
out of acombination of the sailors, was 
quelled only by the interference of the 
military, and the consequent sacrifice of 
three or four lives. The Portsmouth 
shipwrights amongst others, have com- 
bined; and, according to the statements 
of their own literary organ, The Trades’ 
Newspaper, they have obtained a com- 
oe triumph over their employers, who 
ound themselves under the necessity of 
acceding to the following proposition :— 
* That we, the workmen, will not bring 
any.man into the yard, to be employed on 
any job, in opposition to the employer; 
nor shall the employer impose any man 
on a jobbing company without the con- 
sent of the company.’’ 

It is lamentable to contemplate the 
—— results of such a proceeding. 

n one instance, and we fear it may 
become a case of usual occurrence, a 
licence from the King in Council, has 
been applied for, and obtained, to autho- 
rize the owners of a British ship lying in 
the Thames, to have her repaired at a 
port in the Baltic. The evil tendency of 
such a procedure, with respect to our 
shig-deciidiens our commercial interests, 
and consequently our national prosperity, 
is too obvious to require comment. 

In several other parts of England, and 
also in Ireland, combinations are at this 
time in full and dangerous action. It will 
therefore become an imperative duty of 
the legislature, at the commencement of 
the ensuing Session of Parliament, to 
apply a remedy against this wide spread- 
ing evil, which, like a gangrene, threatens 
to destroy our vitals. ’ 

We have little further of a domestic na- 
ture to notice. The new Catholic Asso- 
ciation for the collection of rent, as it is 
termed, in defiance of the laws, was or- 
ganized, and its operations were com- 
menced immediately after the prorogation 
of Parliament; but, although Messrs. 
O’Connell, Sheil, and Co. have been 
labouring most furiously and vitupera- 
tively in their vocation as in matory 
orators, the Association seems to have 

oduced little impression or effect. 
Notice has been pose of its adjournment 
till the month of November ; and this is 
thought to be merely prelusory to its dis- 
solution. Cobbett avers, that O’Connell 
has done more within the last nine months 
to prevent the Roman Catholics from 
carrying their cause, than was ever done 
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by any Protestant or combination of 
Protestants. Cobbett also states, and he 
cites Mr. Sheil as his authority, that 
O'Connell, when over in England, during 
the late Session of Parliament, actually 
negociated for a patent of precedency as 
a barrister in the Irish Courts. Another 
circumstance connected with the Catholic 
cause is deserving of notice. On the 16th 
of July, the Official Journal of the Court 
of Rome issued proposals for publishing 
translations ef Cobbett’s Letters upon 
the two contending religions; in which 
Letters, says the journalist, the writer 
undertakes **to demonstrate, by way of 
argument, and by induction of facts, the 
dismal eflects resulting to England from 
what is called the Reformation.’’ 

Lord Cochrane, as will be seen more at 
length hereafter, has returned to Eng- 
land, having relinquished all his engage- 
ments in South mien. A writer in 
one of our public journals has come for- 
ward, and offered to furnish proof by in- 
contestible evidence of the innocence of 
his Lordship, and of the perjury of his 
accusers, touching the memorable Stock 
Exchange fraud of the year 1514. 

THE COLONIES. 

We have ne recent news of import- 
ance from the seat of war in India. At 
the date of the latest advices, affairs wore 
amore favourable aspect than they had 
previously done. 

The latest arrivals also from Sierra 
Leone, from the 9th of May, indicated 
safety and quiet. : 

Connected with our colonial possessions, 
anew arrangement of some importance 
respecting the transmission of newspapers 
will take place agreeably to Act of Par- 
liament from the 10th of October next. 
From that date, * newspapers and other 
printed publications liable to the stamp 
duties, may be sent to any of his Mz a 
colonies or possessions beyond seas by 
the packet-boats, upon the payment of 
one penny halfpenny for every such paper 
(that payment to be made at the time the 
newspaper is put into the post), provided 
the same be sent in covers open at the 
sides, and be put into the post office in 
any town in Great Britain or Ireland on 
the day on which the same shall be pub- 
lished, such day to be ascertained by the 
date of the papers.—Also, newspapers 
printed in the colonies may be sent (in 
covers open at the sides) by the packets 
to Great — and oo or the 

of threepence on each paper, to 
be paid by the persons to whom the said 
papers may be addressed.”’ 
EUROPEAN STATES, 

Vrutete, the French minister, has, con- 
trary to general expectation, succeeded 
in his object of converting a considerable 
portion of 5 per cent. stock into 3 per 
cent. ; to the amount, it : - ge of more 
than 40,000,000 francs. 1e annual ad- 
vantage accruing to the revenue from 
this measure, is calculated at 10,000,000 
francs. 

France has effected an extraordinary 
arrangement with the Government of St. 
Domingo, which, strange as it may ap- 
pear, has consented to the payment of 


14),000,000 francs, to be appropriated 
to the indemnification of the ancient 
French proprietors, as the price of its in- 
dependence. The payment of this sum is 
to be made in five equal instalments from 
year to year, commencing on the thirty- 
first of December next. Henceforth, the 
ports of the French part of St. Domingo 
are to be open to the commerce of all 
nations ; the importation and exportation 
duties to be equal and uniform, for all 
flags except for the French flag, in favour 
of which those duties are to he reduced 
one half. France has agreed to admit in- 
to her ports the vessels of Columbia, and 
of the other new independent states of 
South America, on oouiiiien that they do 
not bear their respective national flags. 

The mania of combination amongst 
workmen has extended from England into 
France. Some thousands of men, en- 
gaged in the cotton manufactories near 
Rouen, lately struck for an increase of 
wages: their masters found it expedient 
to meet their wishes, but thought proper 
to exclude from favour five or six of the 
ringleaders of the mutiny. These men, 
in consequence, instigated their asso- 
ciates to resistance; force was resorted 
to; the windews of the manufactories 
were demolished ; and, when the military 
arrived to disperse the rioters, they were 
fired upon by the mob, and some lives 
were lost. Numerous arrests have in con- 
sequence taken place. 

Spain appears to be more quiet than 
usual. The king has appointed acom- 
mission to inquire into the state of the 
country. 

The affairs of Greece appear to be in 
the utmost confusion. All that can be 
with certainty gathered from the nume- 
rous and contradictory reports which are 
constantly arriving, is that internal dis- 
sensions prevail, and that the opposing 
parties are ready to unsheath the sword 
against each other. It was some time 
ago distinctly asserted, that Russia had 
proposed to Austria, to place Prince Gus- 
tavus on the throne of Greece ; that this 
proposition had been transmitted by the 
Austrian cabinet to England; and that 
the British Government had expressed 
itself rather in favour of the scheme. 


Just about the same time appeared a’ 


tract from the Marquis de Chateaubriand, 
calculated also, indirectly, to aid the plan. 
This has just been followed up by the ad- 
dress of a Greek agent, resident in Rome, 
to the as soliciting his Holiness to in- 
vite the Emperor of Germany, and the 
King of France, to take into their serious 
consideration the irs of Greece, an 

to concur in opinion as to the choice of a 
King for that country-~* a Christian, Ca- 
tholic, and Apostolic King, the issue of 
the bleod Royal of one of the numerous 
reigning houses, of the Bourbon families 
of France, Spain, or of the two Sicilies, or 
of the Imperial family of Austria, or of the 
family of Saxony, or of that of Bavaria, or 
of any other family the High Powers ae 
think fit to point out."’ The boon hel 

out to his Holiness for his mediation is, 


that the Greek Church shall unite with 
that of Rome, and recognise the Pope as 
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the supreme pastor of the Church of 
Christ : 

Another circumstance connected with 
the affairs of Greece presents itself in the 
determination of Lord Cochrane, whose 
arrival in England we have already men- 
tioned, to proceed to that country to take 
the command of a naval force for its pro- 
tection. According to some accounts, 
Sir Robert Wilson is to have the com- 
mand of an auxiliary corps of 3000 disci- 
lined men. Lord Covhrane, it is said, 
eaves it to the Greek Committee to settle 
the amount of the recompense to be award- 
ed to him for his services ; expressly sti- 
pulating, however, that the auxiliary ex- 

dition shall be placed exclusively under 
iis controul. Report further states, that 
by resigning his situation of first Admiral 
of the Brazilian Navy, his Lordship gives 





up nearly 60001. a year, and a pension 
on retiring of half that sum settled upon 
himself and his lady for life. 

AMERICA, 

The threatened rupture betweenGeorgia 
and the chief government of the United 
States of North America, seems to have, 
for the present, at least, subsided. 

The intelligence from Brazil is unfa- 
vourable to the imperial interests in that 
quarter. The accounts, however, are too 
loose for analysis. 

According to the latest official dis- 
poses from Lima, the Comrress of Peru 
iad adjourned, leaving General Bolivar, 
notwithstanding his magnanimous relin- 
quishment of the supreme authority, in 
possession of full powers to act in the 
manner most likely to consolidate the in- 
dependence of the country. 


MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY: 
FROM AUGUST 1 TO AUGUST 22. 


Aveoust 1.—A Jury summoned by the 
Sheriff, authorized by a Commission under 
the Great Seal to inquire whether the 
Rev. Edward Frank were a lunatic, or of 
unsound mind, commenced its sittings at 
the Gray’s Inn Collee House. After a 
minute investigation of eight days, the 
Jury returned a verdict in the affirmative. 

—— 2. The Enterprize, steam vessel, left 
Deptford on her voyage for Calcutta. This 
is the first attempt to proceed to India 
by steam; if successful, the proprietors 
are to receive from Government a pre- 
mium of 10,0001. 

——3. A riot amongst the sailors at Sun- 
derland, in which the military having 
been called in, three or four men were 
shot. 

— 4, Atthe Hereford Assizes, in the 
case of Judge, the Editor of one of the 
Cheltenham papers, v. Colonel Berkeley, 
and others, for horse-whipping and beat- 
ing the plaintiff, the Jury gave a verdict— 
damages 50vl. 


—— 9, First day of the Exhibition in 
Pall Mall, of Claude Ambroise Seurat, 
the French Anatomie Vivante, or Living 
Skeleton. 

~—— 12. Publication of the French de- 
cree of April 17th acknowledging the in- 
dependence of Hayti, on payment of 
144),000,000 francs to indemniy the ancient 
colonists. 

—— 19. A meeting of shop-keepers at 
the London Collee House, to take into 
consideration the propriety of closing 
their shops at earlier hours than formerly. 
It was agreed in the months of November, 
December, January, and February, to 
close their shops at seven o'clock; in 
March, April, September, and October. 
at eyzht o'clock; May, June, July, an 
August, at nine o'clock ; and on Saturday 
nights, for the public convenience, to 
keep open an hour later. The object of 
this arrangementis to allow the shopmen, 
&c. more ease and relaxation. 





VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

Nautical Challenge.—A Mr. John G. 
Morris offers to eallentalte the following 
nautical feat, if backed by any respecta- 
ble persons :—To sail from London, and 
take a final departure from Falmouth, 
and touch at padelrn, thence to —— 
town, Barbados, thence to Kingston, Ja- 
maica : thence to Havannah in Cuba; and 
thence to New York—and to perform the 
voyage in five months, in a vessel not to 
exceed forty feet in length, with wheels, 
without the use of steam or animal power, 
of his own invention, never yet made 
public, and with the help of sails occasion- 
ally ; and he will perform this very cir- 
cuitous, hazardous, and daring voyage, 
without the aid, assistance, or company 
of any human being whatever. He pro- 
poses to perform the voyage next sum- 
mer. The little vessel, he says, shall be 


a perfect model of British Naval Archi- 


tecture, and her machinery will not be 
expensive. Should his views be met, he 
will leave New York next April, for Lon- 
don, ina little vessel not to exceed W feet 
in length, with sails as usual, alone, with- 
out the aid or assistance, or company of 
any human being whatever. 

Selar Spots.—Mr. Emmett has made 
many observations on the motion of the 
spots on the Sun, all of which tend to 
disprove the opinion that they are hidden 
and ta sight equal times, and to confirm 
that of the older astronomers who state 
the times of appearance and disappear- 
ance to be different. According to Mr. 
Emmett, the time during which they are 
visible is 12 days 84 hours, and that dur. 
ing which they are invisible, 15 days, 34 
hours. These nearly agree with the 
times mentioned by Kirehius, Stannyan, 
Cassini, &e. ; and noimperfection of in- 
struments, nor inaccuracy of observation, 
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ean be fairly urged to account for the dif- 
ference between these and egual times. 

Adulteration of Flour.—The following 
have been given as simple methods for 
detecting the adulteration of flour :— 

Take a tea-spoonful of flour, putting it 
into a wine glass, which fill up with clean 
water, stirring it up well; allow it to 
stand for half an hour, then decant the 
milky fluid off the top, which consists of 
starch in a state ofsolution. To the re- 
mainder add atea-spoonful of sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol,) which, if it is pure, 
will dissolve the whole of it; allow it to 
remain for ten minutes, then fill the glass 
again with water, when the burnt bones, 
plaster of Paris, or chalk, will be easily 
discovered at the bottom. Should the 
adulteration consist of chalk, a violent 
effervescence will ensue upon the addition 
of the acid. 

Or—Take a small quantity of the sus- 
pected flour, put it in an iron spoon, pass 
the flame of a candle with a blow-pipe 
uponit, Should it be pure, it will burn 
black ; but if it contain any of the above 
mentioned ingredients, the white parti- 
cles will immediately be visible. 

Action of Magnets.—-M. Arago has 
shewn before the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, that a plate of copper, in common 
with some other solid substances, when 
placed under amagnetic needle, has the 
effect of altering the amplitude of its 
oscillations without sensibly changing 
their duration; and also that when the 
needle is at rest, and the plate in motion, 
the needle, though perfectly enclosed, 
changes its direction from the magnetic 
meridian as soon as the plate acquires a 
certain velocity, and the deviation is more 
in proportion as the motionis more rapid. 
When the motion is sufficiently quick, 
the needle will turn constantly in the 
same direction round the thread by which 
it is suspended. Messrs, Babbage and 
Herschel have repeated these experi- 
ments in London, upon an extended scale, 
and with several new and important re- 
sults, which they have communicated to 
the Royal Society, 

Human Skeleton.—Lately as some la- 
bourers belonging to Sir ‘Thomas Hare, 
Norfolk, were working at low water in 
the river Ouse, near Stow-bridge, they 
discovered deeply imbedded in the silt, 
or sand, a perfect human skeleton, upon 
each foot of which were the remains of a 
shoe. In digging beside this wreck of 
humanity, they found twenty silver and 
copper coins of this realm, viz.—] silver 
coin of Edward VI. ; 6 ditto of Elizabeth ; 
1 ditto of Mary; 3 ditto of James I. sand 
9 copper coins of the latterreign. The 

y was probably that of some person 
who had been drowned, upwards of two 
centuries ago! The copper coins are in 
remarkably fine preservation. 

Sacred Music.—The University of Cam- 
bridge have granted to Mr. Vincent No- 
vello, permission to select arid publish 
such parts of the music contained in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, as he may think 
will be acceptable to the lovers of anci- 
ent sacred music. Among the principal 
names ip that magnificent collection are 
those of Clari, Carissimi, Leonardo Leo, 


Palestrina, Padre Martini, Durante, Jo- 
melli, and Pergolesi. The works are all 
in MS., and have never been published, 
Filtration of Liquids.—Mr. Donovan 
has invented an apparatus for filtering 
liquids without exposing them to the 
atmosphere. This apparatus must be 
exceedingly useful for filtering any 
liquid to sal the carbonic acid or the 
moisture of the atmosphere would be in- 
jurious ; and also for any thing of a vola- 
tile nature, as alcohol, ether, ammoniacal 
liquor, &c. The apparatus consists of an 
upper and lower glass vessel ; the upper 
one being formed as a funnel, but with a 
neck and stopper at the top of it. The 
lower vessel has two necks, into one of 
which the funnel is inserted, and the 
other neck is connected to the neck at 
the top of the funnel bya long bent tube 
of glass. In consequence of this ar- 
rangement, whatever drops from the fun- 
nel which contains the filter, displaces an 
equal volume of air from the lower ves- 
sel, and the air ascends to the upper one 
by the bent tube. 
Lord Buron’s Monument.—An_ elegant 
Grecian Tablet of white marble has been 
laced in the chancel of Hucknal churel. 
rhe inscription is in Roman capitals, and 
divided into lines as under :— 
In the vault beneath, 
Where many of the ancestors of his 
mother are buried, 
Lie the remains of 
George Gordon Noel Byron, 
Lord Byron of Rochdale, 
In the County of Lancaster, 
The Author of * Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage.”’ 
He was born in London on the 22d of 
January, 1788. 

He died at Missolonghi, in Western 
Greece, on the 19th April, 1824, 
Engaged in the glorious attempt to re- 
store that country to her ancient 
freedom and renown. 

His sister, The Honourable Augusta 
Maria Leigh, 

Placed this tablet to his memory. 

Tread Mills.—At Lewes, each prisoner 
walks at the rate of 6,600 feet in ascent per 
day ; at Ipswich, 7.450; at St. Alban’s, 
8,000; at Bury, 8,950; at Cambridge, 
10,175; at Durham, 12,000; at Brixton, 


_ Guildford, and Reading, the summer rate 


exceeds 13,000, while at Warwick the 
summer rate will be 17,000 feet in ten 
hours. 

FRANCE. 

Monarchies of Europe.—Recent calcu- 
ations give the following as the amount 
of the population, and of the extent of 
territory, of the five principal monarchies 
of Europe, namely— 








ae Square Miles. Inhabits. 
Russia in Europe 75,154 | 47,660,000 
Out of ditto 292,339 1),714,000 

Englandin Europe _ 5,554 | 21,400, 
Out of ditto 176,971 | 115,141,900 
France in Europe — 10,086 | 30,749,000 
Out of ditto 667 469,000 
Austria - 12,265 | 29,691,000 
Prussia - 5,014 | 11,400,000 
578,050 268,224,000 


Supposing the earth’s surface to be 
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2.5)°,000 square miles, and its inhabitants 
to amount to 938,000,000, then these five 
monarchies occup nearly one-fourth-part 
of that surface, and rule over two sevenths 
of the human race. Europe having 
155,220 square miles, and a population of 
206,780,000 inhabitants ; these five powers 
possess more than two thirds of its terri- 
tory and of its population. The Empire of 
China, however, is very extensive, and 
more densely peopled than all Europe. 
‘The Spanish monarchy, before its disso- 
lution, reckoned thirty millions of 
people. 

Comets.—A new comet, very faintly de- 
fined, was discovered in Taurus, on the 
Woth ult. at five minutes past two, a.m. at 
Marseilles; its right ascension was 624%, 
and declension, 262%, north. Mr. Encke’s 
comet is observable by powerful instru- 
ments; it is expected to re-appear more 
distinct from the solar rays, in little more 
than three years from this period; thus 
demonstrating the accuracy of his caleu- 
lations, (as given in his Kphemerides,) and 
the brevity of its period—about 1200 


days. 

4 Turkish Work.—A notice by Mr. 
Jaubert ofa Turkish MS. in the Ouigour 
characters, which had been sent by M. 
Von Hamnier to M. Abel Remusat, and 
was read at the sitting of the French 
Asiatic Society, has been published. The 
MS. consists of ninety-three leaves of pa- 
per, made of cotton. The writing is not 
s® beautiful as that of the MS. in the 
King’s Library at Paris, from which M, 
Jaubert made the extracts atthe end of his 
Turkish Grammar. With the exception 
of the preface and the table of contents, it 
is written entirely in Turkish verse ; but 
this Turkish, mingled as it is with Arabic 
and Persian, materially differs from that 
which is spoken at Constantinople, and 
in the European provinces of the Otto- 
man empire. There are two prefaces, 
one in verse and the other in prose, which 
contain -a recapitulation of the titles 
by which it is known in Turkeystan. 
These titles are beautifully written in 
Ouigour characters, and are, for the most 
part, inthe Arabic and Persian languages ; 
a circumstance the more fortunate, as it 
has rendered practicable the construction 
in Turkish, and the translation into 
French, of this curious document. Among 
the titles given to the work, the inhabi- 
tants of the Tourau (a province on this 
side the Oxus,) know it by the name of 
Kasudat Koubilek, or the Science of Go- 
vernment. The preface, which has been 
translated by M. Jaubert, informs us that 
the work was not completed in the coun- 
try of Kachgar; but that a king of the 
eastern countries made it a present to the 
Khan of Bada Kehhan; and that after- 
wards the Khan of Boukhara, having ar- 
ranged the contents in proper order, di- 
rected that it should bear the name of his 
vizier, Youssouf Khan Nedjib. The work 
is divided into four principal heads: the 
first relates to the justice of the empire, 
the second to its strength, the third to its 
— the fourth to its jurisdic- 

on. 

Balloons.—A person has sent to the In- 


stitute a model of a new balloon, with 
which he proposes to navigate the air in 
any direction. A subscription of 6000 
francs, he states, will enable him to ac- 
complish his object. 

ITALY. 

_Education.~—A Royal Sardinian edict 
directs that henceforth no person shall 
learn to read or write, who cannot prove 
the possession of property above the va- 
lue of 1,500 1i., about 601. sterling. The 
qualification for a student is the posses- 
sion of an income to the same amount. 

GERMANY. 

Heat.—-From observations made at 
Strasburgh with great care, it appears 
that the heat, from the 13th to the Wth 
of July, was the same as in the year 
Isll—so celebrated for the excellent 
wines, which bave been called in Germany 
by thename of comet wines, from the great 
comet of that year, which, it was fancied, 
had some influence on the vintage. 

Wild Man,—Itis related in the German 
newspapers, that a man, apparently about 
thirty years of age, has been brought te 
Prague from the Harlswald forest in Bo- 
hemia, where he was found in a perfectly 
krvage state. His actions and habits are 
those of the ourang-outang; and he ap- 
pears to be irreclaimable. 

THE NETHERLANDS, 

North Holland Population.—In the year 
1824 the number of deaths was 11,182, and 
that of births 16,637, in North Hol and, 
being 652 deaths fewer, and 1,762 births 
more than in 1823. The small pox is now 
almost entirely banished by the vaccine, 
for in 1824 only one individual died of the 
small-pox; and the number of persons 
vaccinated in 1823 and 1824 was 21,450. On 
the other hand, the bills of mortality 
show that the number of still-born chil- 
dren progressively increases, without 
the reason of this phenomenon having 
been yet satisfactorily explained. The 
following is the proof of this fact, which 
is SO important to humanity. At Ams- 
terdam alone the number of still-born was, 
in ten years,— 


From 1781 to 1790 - 1802 
1791 to 1800 - «=2454 
1801 to 1810. - 2567 
ISI1 to ISQO - 4015 


Amsterdam Trade.—The trade of Ams- 
terdam ” ears to have declined very 
considera in as the comparison of some 
data of 1823 and 1824 shows. In 1824 the 
number of ships that arrived and sailed 
was 496 and 452 less respectively than in 
1823. The imports in 1824 show a dimi- 
nution of 10,000 bales of coflee ; 8000 quar- 
ter chests of tea; 10,000 hogsheads, and 
7000 bales of tobacco; 4000 bales of cot- 
ton ; 5000 West India hides, as compared 
with 1823. It appears that in the storms 
of the last winter 3000 European ships 
perished. The genase of cheese ex- 
ported to England is so prodigious, and 
the exportation of that article to all parts 
of the world increases in such a manner, 
that, in 1824, more cheese than ever was 
manufactured in North Holland ; viz. in 
1823, 9,114,806lbs. & in 1824, 11,564,770Ibs. 
of which four millions came to the market 
of Alkmaar alone. 
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RUSSIA. 

Malei of St. Petersburgh.—Signor An- 
tonio Rossi, a Venetian nobleman, ob- 
tained permission last year to make a mo- 
del of St. Petersburgh, in relief. He sent 
to Italy for the most skilful artists and 
workmen; and this interesting and diffi- 
cult work is now proceeding rapidly, um- 
der the direction of Siznors Rossi and 
Caros. A great part of the capital is al- 
ready finished, according to the model; 
for instance, the imperial winter palace, 
the striking buildings of the Admiralty, 
with all its dependencies, the monument 
of Peter the Great, the Isaac's Bridge, 
with its astonishing mechanism, the se- 
nate-house, the barracks of the horse- 
guards, the English quay, the post-oftice, 
&c. All those parts of the city are repre- 
sented with accuracy, including the 
emallest details : nothing has been omit- 
ted—roofs, balconies, railings, statues, 
even the colour of the houses is imitated 
as closely as possible. Signor Rossi has 
had the honour of shewing this model to 
the Emperor and Empresses. They ex- 
pressed themselves highly gratified, and 
complimented Signor Rossi in the most 
flattering manner. The model will occupy 
a space of 55 arsheens in length, and 32 
in breadth. The facades of the houses 
are of strong pasteboard, with wooden 
supports, the roofs of lead, the statues 
of plaster of Paris, the windows of glass, 
the bed of the Neva and of the canals of 
tin; they may be filled with water, and 
bear the floating bridges. Fifty-five per- 
eons are constantly employed in working 
at this model, which, it is expected, will 
be finished in about two years. 

Oriental Manuscripts.— Among the col- 
lection of 200 Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish MSS. which have been purchased of 
M. Rousseau, French Consul-General, 
and Charge des Affaires at Tripoli, by the 
Emperor of Russia, for 15,000 francs, are 
some which will supply deficiencies in 
the most interesting periods of modern 
history. There is the history of the 
Arabs in Spain, by Ahmed Almagari ; the 
Bash Yainani, or History of the Con- 
quest of Arabia Felix, by the Ottomans; 
an Arabic Translation of the History of 
the Jews; and a History of the Sultan 
Noureddin. The emperor has thus made 
a valuable acquisition for the Asiatic Mu- 
seum of St. Petersburgh. 

Cufic Inscription. — There has been 
lately found near the Maloi Krapkoi river, 
in that country where the ancient city of 
Thana is believed to have been situated, 
a bronze mirror, bearing a Cufic inscrip- 
tion. It was discovered in a tumulus on 
the breast of askeleton, with some other 
articles. 

Single Blocks of Stone.—The enormous 
columns of granite destined for the por- 
tico of the new church now building in the 
Place d’Isaac, at St. Petersburch, are 
very remarkable. In order to form a 
proper estimate of theirsize, we may give 
the comparative magnitude of the largest 
blocks known, both ancient and modern. 
1. The column of Alexandria, commonly 
‘called Pompey’s Pillar, bolds the first 
rank : it is of a single block of red gra- 
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nite, 67 feet 4 inches Uldlines. 2. The 
columns of the Church d’ [saac, Just men- 
tioned, in height 46 feet. 3. The columns 
whose ruins are near Mount Citorio, at 
Rome, height 52 feet 4 inches. 4. Co- 
lumns of the portico of the Pantheon, 
height 46 feet 9 inches Il lines. 5. Co- 
lumns of the Cathedral of Casan, at St. 
Petersburgh, height 42 feet. 6. Two co- 
lumns of the Church of St. Paul, at Rome, 
without the enclosure, height 38 feet 4 
inches. 7. The columns near the Baths 
of Dioclesian, and those of Caracalla, 
now placed at Florence, near the Pont 
Trinite, of the same height as the pre- 
ceding. Tothese may be added a beau- 
tiful column of white marble, about 40 
feet long, taken from a quarry on the 
south side of the Simplon road ; it was 
destined by Napoleon for the ornamental 
ne of Milan. 

‘oyage of Discovery.—Lieut. Kotze- 
bue reached the port of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in Kamtschatka, in the sloop of 
war Predprietige, June 9, 1824. He de- 
scribes, in his report, Navigation Island. 
He saw, in his voyage, the Island of 
Karlsnof, seen in 1722, by Ragewin, the 
latitude of which is 15 dex. 27 min. S., and 
the longitude 143 deg. 24 min. Wsec. W. 
He discovered three islands, one of which 
called, after his vessel, Predpriztige 
Island, is situated in latitude 15 deg. 58 
min. 18. sec. S. and the longitude 140 deg. 
2 min. 38 sec. West. Another of which, 
called Bollinghausen, is in 15 deg. 48 min. 
7. sec. S. latitude, and 154 deg. 3) min. 
W. longitude. Thethird, which he called 
Kordakew, after his First Lieutenant, is 
in 14 deg. 32 min. 39 sec. S. latitude, and 
168 deg. 6 min. W. longitude. The latter 
island, it appears, was discovered by M. 
Freycinet; but this was not known to 
Lieut. Kotzebue. He visited Otaheite 
and Owyhee in his voyage. Charts of his 
discoveries and of the countries be vi- 
sited have been sent to Russia. 

Discovery in Metals. — A gentleman, 
who has for the last eight years been en- 
deavouring to discover the philosopher's 
stone, after a variety of compositians, has 
succeeded in finding a metal as polished 
as steel and as flexible as gold. 

NORWAY. 

Museum.—Mr. Christie, of Bergen, one 
of the most distinguished members of the 
Norwegian Diet, lately published an ad- 
dress to his countrymen, inviting them to 
contribute to form a national museum in 
Norway. His proposal has met with un- 
expected success. It was scarcely made 
known in the country, when everybody 
who had it in his power hastened to con- 
tribute. The Morgenblad (a Christiana 
journal), of the 19th June, gives a list of 
the presents already sent for the purpose, 
by various private individuals. Among 
them, M. Christie himself has sent many 
most valuable works of art and antiqui- 
ties ; one of the most remarkable is the 
MS. Code of Law for Norway, drawn upin 
1572, by order of King Frederick the Se- 
cond. Col. Konon, besides a present of 


“fifty dollars in money, has sent a collec- 


tion of Chinese and Indian coins, and the 
MS, of the laws of King Magnus Gula- 
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thine. The Rev. M. Boyesen- has 
ven Sinclair's powder-flask, which has 
= reserved these 200 years in Gun- 
brandsdalen, &c. ; and additional contri- 
butions are daily received. 
INDIA. 

Volcano. — An apparent volcano has 
lately burst forth in the highest snowy 
peak of the Himalaya mountains; from 
which, in January last, immense columns 
of smoke had constantly issued, but no 
fire had appeared. 

CHINA. 

Military Force.—The Russian travel- 
ler, M. Timbowsky, collected during 
his stay in China some remarkable data 
relative to the present state of the mili- 
tary force of that empire, which, in num- 
bers, seems very formidable, but is far 
from being so in reality. He thinks, 
however, that certain estimates, which 
make the Chinese army amount to a mil- 
lion of infantry and eight hundred thou- 
sand cavalry, are much exaggerated. The 
regular troops are divided into four corps, 
according to the several nations. The 
first corps, 67,800 strong, consists of Mant- 
chous, the conquerors of the empire, to 
which nation the family of the reigning 
Emperor belongs. These troops are the 
flower of the whole army, and enjoy ex- 
traordinary privileges. The second 
corps of 21,000 men, consists of Mongols. 
The third, of 27,000 men, is composed of 
Chinese, whose ancestors joined the 
Mantchous, and assisted them in the con- 
quest of the empire. The fourth corps, 
which is the least esteemed, though the 
most numerous, is also Chinese : it is 
stated to amount to 500,000 men; who are 
however, dispersed in garrisons in the in- 
terior of the empire. If we acd to these 
125,000 Chinese militia, the whole Chinese 
army will make 740,000 men, of whom 
175,000 are cavalry. There is, besides, a 
Mongol cavalry, which, with respect to 
its organization and the nature of its ser- 
vice, may be compared to the Russian 
troops from the Don and the Ural. Its 
amount is not accurately known, but is 
stated by some at 500,000 men. 

NORTH AMERICA, 

Voleano.—A new voleano has lately 
burst forth in Essex county, State of New 
York, about four miles from Lake George 
to the westward. No lava had yet flowed 
by the last advices. A slight rumbling 


noise, followed by an emission of dark 
smoke from the summit of a mountain, 
first announced its operation. There was 
then a-sudden ejection of pumice, accom- 
nied by other stones of various sizes, 
n the course of three days these ejections 
visibly lessened, and nothing was seen to 
issue from the mountain. <A cavity has 
been left upon the summit, in cireum- 
ference about forty yards, and in depth 
between cighty and one hundred feet, 
This is the only active voleano that has 
been yet discovered in the United States. 

Steam Pump.—A pump for one of the 
Mexican Mining Companies, of 1000 feet 
in length, has puncte Wotan cast ata fur- 
nace near Cincinnati. The bore is about 
four inches, and the pump was cast in 
10) pieces, of ten feet in length each. 
This stupendous pump cost 6 cents per 
pound, and each piece weighing 1000 
— the aggreyate cost was 6000 dol- 
ars. It was taken to New Orleans by 
the steam-boat Mississippi. From New 
Orleans it was intended to ship it to some 
Mexican port, to be carried thenee in 
waggons about 300 miles into the interior. 
Finally, it will be borne thirty miles upa 
steep and rugged mountain, on the backs 
of the Indians, to its place of destination, 
This pump will be worked by steam. 

Great Timber Ship.—Quebec, June 0: 
—Yesterday, Charles Wood set afloat the 
Baron Renfrew, the largest ship that 
ever was built, with more than 3000 tons 
of her cargo on board, loaded on the 
stocks: she was immediately towed to 
the anchorage near the Falls of Montmo- 
rency. She is a much more sightly ship 
than the Columbus ; and from her greater 
breadth and depth of hold, is better 
adapted for crossing the ocean. Her ri 
willbe that of a four-masted ship ond 
the pumps will be worked by a ten-horse 
power steam-engine. Two thousand 
tons of her cargo will consist of masts for 
the Royal Navy, such as never were seen 
in Woolwich Dock-yard, where they are 
to be landed. The residue will be fir- 
timber and deals, with about 1000 tons of 
oak, and other specimens of the hard- 
wood of this country. The Hercules 
steam-boat, of 140 horse power, will tow 
the Baron 200 miles down the river, 
whence she will proceed, under the care 
of Capt. Walker, accompanied by Mr, 
Wood, for the Downs, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, &c. 


Preparing for publication, and dedicated 
by permission tothe King’s mostexcellent 
Majesty, A Series of Sixty Engravings of 
Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery, from 
Drawings by Capt. Batty of the Grena- 
dier Guards, F.RS. The publication of 
these Views will be conducted on the same 
plan as those of the Rhine, &c.; and the 
plates will be engraved by the most emi- 
nent Artists. Wood-cut vignettes will 


ornament the head of each description ; 
and the interest of the work will be en- 


hanced by appropriating for this purpose 
many of those views, which, though not 
considered of sufficient importance for a 
copper-plate engraving, will be valuable 
as extending the illustrations of the 
scenery of those countries, 

In the course of September will be pub- 
lished, the Speeches of the Right Hon, 
George Canning, His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, on 
various public occasions in Liverpool. 
In demy 8vo, a few large paper copies ; in 
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royal ®vo, an elewant portrait of Mr. Can- 
ning will Ornament the volume. 

The Session of Parliament for 1825, 
—This work will contain a careful esti- 
mate of all the parliamentary parties and 
interests, the state of [reland.tie Catholic 
question, and the whole business of the 
session, including the documents laid be- 
fore both Houses, and abstracts of the 
most interesting reports of Committees ; 
with a list of all the Members of both 
Houses, and a statement of teir princi- 
ples, powers, and votes upon important 
questions. To be continued annually. 

A new and enlarged Edition of * The 
Bar,’’ with Sketches of eminent Judges, 
Barristers, &c. : a Poem, with Notes, 

Select Specimens of English Prose and 
Poetry, fromthe Age of Elizabeth to the 
rresent Time ; with Introductory Essays 
- the Rev. G. Walker, Head Master of 
the Leeds Grammar School, 2 vols. 
duodecimo. 

The Author of * Modern Athens” has 
in the press a volume entitled Attic 
Fragmenta. 

Mr. E. J. Artis, author of Roman An- 
tiquities, to whose exertions the public 
are indebted for the discovery of the Ro- 
man station at Castor in Northampton- 
shire, has nearly ready for publication, in 
one vol, 4to. his Antediluvian Phytology, 
illustrated by a collection of the fossil re- 
mains of Planta, peculiur to the coal for- 
nations of Great Brit in. 

In one vol. Svo. Sketches, Political. Geo- 

aphical, and Statistical, of the United 

*’rovinces of Rio de la Plata: to which 


‘are added a description of the Mines in 


that country, and an Appendix concerning 
the occupation of Montevideo by the 
troops of Brazil and Portugal. 

The Secret Correspondence of Madame 
de Maintenon, and the Princess des Ur- 
sines, from the original letters in the pos- 
session of the Duke of Choiseul. This 
work will be found to contain a more inte- 
resting account of the political transac- 
tiona, and secret intrigues of the Court of 
Louis XIV. than any other hitherto pub- 
lished. 

The Economy of the Eyes.—Part II. : 
of Telescopes ; being the result of thirty 
years’ experiments with fifty-one Tele- 
scopes, of from one to nine inches in dia- 
meter, in the possession of William 
kitchiner, M.D. author of ** The Cook’s 
Oracle,”’ &c. To which are added, an 
Abstract of the Practical Parts of Sir W. 
Herschel’s Writings on Telescopes and 
Double Stars, &c.; some Observations 
thereon, and Original Letters from emi- 
nent Opticians. . 

On the Digestive Functions; and on 


the various Complaints incident to their 
Disordered States ; with a General View 
of Curative Dietetics. By J. A. Paris, 
M.D., F.R.S. &e. &e. 1 vol. Svo. 

Elements of Medical Lozie, illustrated 

by Practical Proois and Examples. By 
Sir Gilbert Blane. 3d Edit. Svo. 
_ A Practical Treatise on Poisons ; form- 
ing a comprehensive Manual of Toxico- 
logy. By John Gordon Smith, M.D. 
In Svo. 

A Treatise on Epidemie Cholera, and 
Sketches of the Diseases of India, includ- 
ing Statistical and ‘Topographical Reports, 
&e. By James Annesley, Esq., of the 
Madras Medical Establishment. In 
1 vol. Svo. 

Richard Baynes is preparing the 3d 
Part of his General Catalogue of Books, 
to contain Oriental and Hebrew Litera- 
ture, Foreiyn Works, &c. 

A work on the plan of the German Lite- 
rary Almanackes, will be published early 
in the month of November next, by 
Messrs. Baynes and Son. ‘The volume is 
intended more especially for the religious 
reader of Literary compositions ; and 
will therefore contain only those produe- 
tions that have an obviously religious 
and moral tendency. It will consist of 
Tales, Essays, and Poetry, by about 
twenty-five of the most popular Writers 
of the age. The illustrations (twelve in 
number), are by Martin, Westall, Cor- 
bould, Wright, Brooke, &e. and the en- 
eravings by Heath, Finden, Mitchell, Mel- 
ville, &e. &e, 

Dr. Birkbeck has undertaken to edite 
a Work on a large scale, displaying the 
Useful Arts and Manufactures of Great 
Britain, similar to * les Arts et Metiers’ 
of France. Its publication will be com- 
menced early next winter, and it will be 
subdivided so as to accord with the means 
of purchasers of every degree of fortune. 
It will be strictly confined to the Manu- 
facturing Arts, and each branch will be 
fully illustrated by Engravings. 

Gratitude; a Poetical Essay; with 
other Poems and Translations. By Capt. 
Felix M*Donogh. 1 vol. l2mo. 

Remarks on Steam Navigation, and its 
Protection, Regulation, and Encourage- 
ment. In a Letter to Mr. Huskisson. 
ay Thomas Tredgold, Civil Engineer. 

vo. 

Leigh’s New Pocket Road-Book of Eng- 
land, Wales, and part of Scotland; on the 
plan of Reichard’s Itineraries ; containing 
an account of all the Direct and Cross 
Roads, &c. 1 vol. 

The Pheenix and Literary Olio; to be 
published weekly. 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
Rickmann’s Gothic Architecture. New 
edition. Svo. Il. Is. bds. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
James's Characters of Maidstone. 
Trimmer's Life. New edition. 8vo. 12s. 
A Manual of Classical Bibliography ; 


comprising a copious Detail of the various 
Editions, Translations into the English 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, anc 
other ‘Languages, Commentaries, and 
Works, critical and illustrative of the 
Greek and Latin Classics. By J. W. 
Moss, B.A, 2 vols, 8vo, 3s, bds, 
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Lives, 
lates. l2mo. 18s. bds.; post Svo. 21. 2s. 
Seeds 


Walton's with portraits and 


CLASSICS, 

Porson and Schieier’s Euripides and 
Hecubas. Cr. Svo. 3s. Gd. sewed. 

Salome’s Hebrew Grammar, onan im- 
proved plan. Svo. I4s. bds. 

‘Al rou AvaxcrovT0; Qédas, Kas tT Teg Larous 
Kai ta Tov AAxeiov Anda. The Odes of 
Anacreon; with the Fragments of Sappho 
and Alewus. Literally translated into 
English Prose. By Thomas Oreer, LL.D. 

THE DRAMA, 

Alphonzus, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

By George Hyde. Svo. 4s. tid. sewed. 
EDUCATION. 

Studies in the Science and Practice of 
Public Speaking, Reading, and Recitation, 
consisting of a Selection of Popular 
Pieces in English and Latin, with Instrue- 
tions for Appropriate Delivery. By the 
Rev. C. Newton, A.B. l2mo. 4s. bd. 

Latin Versitication simplitied, and made 
easy to the young Student, in a graduated 
Series of Exercises. By John Carey, 
LL.D. 2s. bd. 

Key, by the same. 2s. 6d. 

Rippingham’s Rules for English Compo- 
sition, l2Zmo. 4s. bds. New Edit. 

Geographical Exercises on the New Tes- 
tament, by the late W. Butler. 3d Edit. 
Edited by Thos. Bourn, Teacher of 
Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography. 
lZmo. os. 6d. bound. 

FINE ARTS. 

Retsch’s Designs to Schiller’s Fight 
with the Dragon, engraved by Henry 
Moses. 4to. I6s.; India paper, II. 4s. 

An Introduction to Perspective Draw- 
ing and Painting, in a series of pleasing 
and familiar Dialogues between the Au- 
thor’s Children. By Charles Hayter 
Professor of Perspective to her late Roya 
Highness the Princess Charlotte. 4th 
edition. I vol. Svo. I2s. bds. 

Illustrations of Il Decamerone di Boe- 
caccio du Ugo Foscolo. dSvo. 1. ; 4te. 21.; 
India proofs, 31. 

GFOGRAPHY AND STATISTICS. 

A Statistical Account of Cephalonia, 
State of the Thermometer, &c., with a 
Memoir on the Roads of the Island. Il- 
lustrated with Plates, Plans, &ec. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. J. Napier, C.B. Inspecting 
Field Officer of the lonian Islands, &c. 
Svo. 7s. bds. 

HISTORY. 

Kett’s Elements. 9th edition. 
Svo. ll. Is. 

Oberlius’s Tacitus. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. 

Rupert's Notes to Tacitus. Svo. 12s. 

A Natural History of the most remark- 
able Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, 
Reptiles, and Insects. By Mrs. Mary 
Trimmer. 2 vols. 32mo., 7s. 

A History of the French Revolution ; 
accompanied by a History of the Revolu- 
tion of 1335, or of the States General under 
King John. By A. Thiers and Felix 
Bodin; from the French. 3 vols, 8vo. 
3l. 6s. bds. 

Napoleon and the Grand Army in Rus- 
sia; or, a Critical Examination of the 
Work of M. Le. Comte:Ch. de Segur. By 


VOL, I. NO. 1.—N, S. 


2 vols. 





. to the 





General Gourgaud, Aid-de-Camp to the 
Emperor Napoleon. lL vol. Svo. 12s. 
LAW. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
in Four Books. By Sir William Black- 
stone, Knt. with the last Corrections of 
the Author; and Notes, by John Tay- 
lor Coleridge, Esq. M.A. 4 vols. Svo. 
21. 1s. 

A ‘Treatise on the Law of Attornies, So- 
licitors, and Agents, with Notes and Dis- 
quisitions, by Robert Maughan. 8vo. 
los. bds. 

Watson on Arbitration. Svyo, lds. 

Tamlyn on Terms of Years, 8vo. 9s. 

A Series of Questions on the Practice 
of the Courts of King’s Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas. By J. W. Impey, Esq. of the 
Inner Temple. Svo. l2s. bds. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

A Compendious System of Midwifery, 
chiefly designed to facilitate the Inquiries 
of those whomay be pursuing this Branch 
of Study; illustrated by occasional Cases, 
with fourteen Engravings. 1 vol. Svo. 
ISs. bds. 

A Dictionary of Practical Surgery, com- 
prehending all the most interesting Im- 
provements from the earliest Times down 
present Period ; an Account 
of the Instruments and Remedies em- 
ployed.in Surgery; the Etymology and 
Signification of the principal Terms; and 
numerous references to Ancient and Mo- 
dern Works. By Samuel Cooper, Sur- 
xeon to the Forces, &c. Sth edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. &Svo. 11. 7s. 

A Treatise on the Properties and Me- 
dical Application of the Vanes Bath in 
its diflerent Varieties, and their Effects in 
various species of Diseased Action. By 
T. Gibney, M.D. of the University of 


Edinburgh. 7s. bds. 
Vaughan on Head-aches, S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
boards. 


Conversations on the Physiological Sys- 
tem of Medicine of Professor Broussais. 
Svo. Ys. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Holland's Family Receipt Book. 
12mo. I4s. 

The Theory and Practice of Warming 
and Ventilating Public Buildings, Dwel- 
ling Houses, and Conservatories; includ- 
ing a Description of all the known Varie- 
ties of Stoves, Grates, and Furnaces, with 
an Examination of their comparative ad- 
vantages for Economising Fuel and Pre- 
venting Smoke. Illustrated by Copper- 
ee and Wood Engravings. 8vo. 13s. 

oards, 

Letters on England. By Baron de Stael. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Classics, containing a Com- 
mon Place Book of Prose. 24mo., &s. 

[1 Decamerone di Boccaccio, con un 
Discurso Critico da Ugo Foscolo, em- 
bellished with a Portrait. and 12 beautiful 
Engravings. 3 vols. Svo. 2]. 128. 6d. extra 
boards. 

Platonis Phedo a Bekkero. 

The Complete Angler. By Izaac Wal- 
ton and Charles Cotton. With Frontis- 
pases and Engraved Title, designed by 
Stothard, and with Wood-cuts of the Fish. 
48ino. 6s. 


vo. 9a. 


Oo 
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The Complete Servant; being an Ex- 
position of the Duties and Daily Business 
of every Description of Male and Female 
Servants, with Plain Directions and Re- 
ceipts for performing them ; with the Laws 
relative to Masters and Servants, Useful 
Tables, &c. By Samuel and Sarah Adams, 
&) years Servants in various Families. 
l2mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Instructions to Young Sportsmen in all 
that relates to Guns and Shooting. By 
Lieutenant Colonel P. Hawker. Svo. 18s. 

Bates’s Select Works. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Stirling's Journal, by Dr. Nuttall. Svo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

Edinburgh Post-office Directory. 4s. 
half-bound. 

Thomson's Mine Laws of New Spain. 
Svo. 12s. 

Richard Baynes’s General Catalogue of 
Second-hand and New Books, for 1825, 
Part Il. 8vo. 2s. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1825-6. 1s. 6d. 
sewed. 

eaee Magazine, Nos. I. and II. 64d. 
each. 

Whittingham’s French Classics, Numa 
Pompilius. 18mo. 5s. bds. 

Hume’s Essays. 2 vols. 8vo. new edit. 18s. 

The Endless Entertainment; a Series 
of Original Tales. Part II. nd. 

Harding and Blair's Shorthand. 1l2mo. 
3s. 4th edition. 

The Complete Servant; explaining 
with precision, the various duties of all 
classes of male and female servants, and 
the modes of performing them in the best 
manner. 

The Elegant Letter-writer, or Selection 
of Epistles on the most familiar, interest- 
ing and instructive Subjects which Eng- 
lish Literature affords, for the improve- 
ment of Young Persons. Royal 1l8mo. 
3s. bound, 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

The Travellers,a Tale; chiefly design- 
ed for Young People. By the Author of 
** Redwood.’’ 1 vol. post Svo. 4s. 6d, bds. 

Matilda, a Tale of the Day. Post &vo., 
10s. 6d. 

Moderation. By Mrs. Hofland. 12mo. 


. bds. 

Tales, by the O'Hara Family, 3 vols. 
postSvo. A new edition. 

POETRY. 

Scrapiana Poetica. By the Author of 
* Juan Secundus.’’ Svo. 3s. sewed. 

The Troubadour; Catalogue of Pic- 
tures and Historical Sketches. By L. E. 
L. Author of “The Improvisatrice.”’ 
f. cap Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Odes and Addresses to Great People. 
2d edition. &vo. 5s. Gd. 

A Tale of Paraguay. By Robt. Southey, 
LL.D.: with Designs by Westall. 12mo. 
10s. 6d. : 

Legends of the North; or, the Feudal 
Christmas. By Mrs. Henry Rolls, Au- 
thor of * The Home of Love,’’ &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Poems, by D. L. Richardson, Esq. | vol. 
Svo. 

SCIENCE. 

Conversations on Chemistry. 10th edit. 
2 vols. I2mo. Hs, : 
4 Weremae’s Celestial Philosophy, No. 

. Is, 


Lynne’s Nautical and Astronomical Ta- 
bles. Royal Svo. 21. 2s. 

Elements of Conchology, according te 
the Linnwan System. By the Rey. E. J. 
Burrow, A.M. 1 vol. &vo. I6s. 

The Practical Miner's Guide ; compris- 
ing a set of Trigonometrical Tables 
adapted to all the Purposes of Dialling, 
with their Application to the Dial Exer- 
cise of Shafts, Adits, Drifts, &c. &c. By 
J. Budge. 1 vol. er, 8vo. 1s. 

Selby’s Illustrations of Ornithology, 
Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Urania’s Mirror; or, a View of the 
Heavens, on a plan perfectly original. 
Designed by a Lady; with a Familiar 
Treatise on Astronomy; by J. Aspin. 
2nd edition, enlarged and improved. LI. 8s. 
plain; 11. I4s. coloured, 

Second Volume of the Register of Arts, 
Sciences, Improvements, and Discove- 
ries, 6s.6d. extra bds. 


THEOLOGY. 

Gwyther’s Christian Cottager’s Week. 
Smo. 6d. 

The New Testament, arranged in Chro- 
nological and Historical Order (in-such a 
manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, 
and the Acts may be read as one connect- 
ed History). The Gospels on the Basis 
of the Harmonies of Lightfoot, Dod- 
dridge, Pilkington, Newcome, and Mi- 
chaelis—the Account of the Resurrection, 
on the Authorities of West, ‘Townson, and 
Crantield. With copious Notes, By the 
Rev. George Townsend, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo. QI. 

Manchester Socinian Controversy. 
8vo. Js. 

Hill’s Sermon on the Death of Mrs. 
Adkins. 5s, 

Brewster's Meditations for the Aged. 
4th edition. I2mo. 5s. 

Christian Researches in Syria and the 
Holy Land, in 1823 and 1824, in further- 
ance of the Objects of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. By the Rev. W. Jowett, 
M.A. Svo. 10s. bds. 

A Dissertation on the Seventy Weeks 
of Daniel the Prophet. By the Rev. John 
Stonard, D.D. Svo. 15s. bds. 

The Pulpit, Volume IV.; containing 
Reports of nearly One Hundred Sermons, 
preached by the most eminent Divines, 
with a large Variety of Miscellaneous 
Matter. S8vo.8s. bds. 

A ag of St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. J. G. Tolley. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. bds. 

Boyle’s Treatise on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. By Panter. Svo. 7s. bds. 

Prattent on the Athanasian Creed. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bds. 

Pearson’s Sermon at St. John’s, Mar- 
gate. Svo. 2s. sewed. 

In Numbers or Parts :—Bagster’s Bible 
adapted for Pulpit, Study, and Family use, 
in one quarto volume, printed with a large 
and clear type. The Notes are not 

lemical or doctrinal, but entirely phi- 


ological and explanatory. These, with 
the Parallel Passages, are displayed in 
the centre ofthe pages between the two 
columns of Text. 















TOPOGRAPHY. 
Cooke’s Walk through Kent; contain- 
ing a Topographical and Statistical De- 
scription of the County, and of the Isle of 


Thanet. New edition, corrected and im- 
7 . 
woved. By J. N. Brewer, Esq. Royal 


Smo, 8s. bd. 

Evans’s Walk through North and South 
Wales; containing a Topographical and 
Statistical Account of the Principality, il- 
lustrated with Maps and Views. Royal 
Isino. Ss. bd. 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
John Bull in America; or, the New 


Munchausen! 1 vol 12mo. 7s. bda. 

Narrative of a Journey into Khorasan, 
in the Years 1821 and 1822; including 
some Account of the Countries to the 
north east of Persia. By J. B. Fraser, 
Esq. Author of * A Tour in the Himala 
Mountains,”’ &c.  4to. 3. 3s. 

Historical and Literary ‘Tour of a Fo- 
reigner in England and Scotland, with 
Anecdotes of celebrated Persons visited 
by the Author. 2 vols, Svo, I]. 8s. 


ee 


ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The King has been pleased to grant 
unto the Rev. James Hook, Doctor of 
Laws, the Deanery of the Cathedral 
Church of Worcester, void by the promo- 
tion of Dr. John Banks Jenkinson, late 
Dean thereof, to the See of St. David's. 

The Rev. G. Chandler, LL.D. to the 
District Rectory of All Souls, St. Mary- 
lebone, Middlesex. 

The Rev. G. S. C. Penfold, A.M. tothe 
District Rectory of Christchurch, Mary- 
lebone, Middlesex. 


The Duke of York has been pleased to 


appoint the Rev. J. Rudge, D.D. to be 
one of his Domestic Chaplains. 

The Rev. J. Baldwin, B.A. has been 
elected a Foundation Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

The Rey. J. Allington, M.A. and the 
Rey. J. Linton, M.A, have been admitted 
Probationer-Fellows of Magdalen Col- 
lexe, Oxford; and F. Bulley, of Berks, 
and E. M. Atkins, of Somersetshire, 
have been elected Demies of that Society. 

The Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A. Fellow of 
Exeter College, to the Vicarage of Long 
Wittenham, Berks. 

The Rev. W. James. M.A. to the Rec- 
tory of East Lambrook. 

The Rev. A. Ward, of Methley Park, to 
the Vicarage of Eastrington, in the East 
Riding of York. 

The Rey. J. D. Coleridge, LL.B. to the 
Prebendal Stall in the Cathedral Church 
of Exeter. 

The Rev. W. Marsh, A.B. to the Vi- 
carage of Gwenap, Cornwall. 

The Rev. G. S. Evans, M.A. late Fel- 
low of Pembroke College, to the Living 
of Temple Grafton, diocese of Worcester, 

The ies. C, Ward, M.A. of Brasenose 
College, Oxon, Precentor of Bristol Ca- 
Sesrel, to the Rectory of Maulden, 

eds, 


Ture Hon. Algernon Percy, now Secre- 
tary to His Majesty’s Embassy at Paris, 
to be His Majesty’s Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Confederate Swiss Cantons. 


Hamilton C. J. Hamilton, Esq. now 
Secretary to His Majesty’s Legation at 
Stutgardt, to be Secretary to His Ma- 
jesty's Embassy at Paris. 

The Hon, Joh 


n Bloomfield, now attach- 


GAZETTE APPOINTMENTS. 


The Rev. S. Paul to the Vicarage of 
Tetbury. 

The Rev. W. H. Dixon, M.A. Preben- 
dary of Ripon, &e. appointed by his Grace 
the Archbishop of York, to be one of his 
Lordship’s Chaplains. 

The Rev. C. T Simmons, B.A. to the 
Rectory of Shipham; and the Rev. W. 
Pyne, M.A. to the Rectory of Pitney. 

Lord Clinton has nominated the Rev. 
J. Algar, M.A. of Christ Church, Frome, 
to be his Chaplain. 

The Rey. S. Lloyd, M.A. to the Vicar- 
age of Horsley, Gloucestershire. 

The Rev. J. Gordon to the Vicarage of 
Bierton, with its Chapels, (Stoke Mande- 
ville and Buckland. 

The Rev. G. H. Webster, B.A. to the 
Rectory of All Saints, with St. Julian, 
Stemeials 

The Rey. C. Tripp, D.D. of Trinity 
College, to the Rectory of Kentisbeare, 
Devon. 

The Rev. J. Johnson, M.A. to the Vi- 
carage of Little Houghton, with Brayfield 
on the Green annexed, in the county of 
Northampton. 

The Rev. H. Hubbard, Rector of Hin- 
ton Amptner, to the Rectory of Cheriton, 
with the Chapels of Kilmaston and Titch- 
bourne annexed, Hants. 

The Rev. G. Townsend, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Durham, to the Pre- 
bendal Stall in Durham Cathedral, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Haggitt. 

The Rev. Laurence Gwynne, B.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, one of His 
Royal Histness the Duke of York’s Do- 
mestic Chaplains. 

The Rev. S. Baker, M.A. Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Durham, to the Rectory 
of Nuneham Courtenay. 


ed to His Majesty's Embassy at Lisbon, 
to be Secretary to His Majesty's Legation 
at Stutgardt. 2 

John Tasker Williams, Esq, to be His 
~o Commissary J in the room 
of Edward Gregory, Esq. to the several 
mixed Commissions established at Sierra 
Leone. 3 

Wm, Sharp Mac Leay, to be His Ma- 
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MILITARY 


jesty's Commissioner of Arbitration, in 
the room of Robert Francis Jameson, Esq. 
to the mixed British and Spanish Court of 
Commission established at the Havannah. 

Edward Richard Poole, of the Inner 
Temple, London, ee to hold the ofice 


of High Bailill of the 
of the Savoy, parcel of 


iberty and franchise 
His Majesty's 


Duchy of Lancaster, in the county of Mid- 


20Dr 
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PROMOTIONS. 


dlesex, together with the execution and 
return of all writs and process within the 
same, and all other privileges appertain- 
ing thereto. 


Archibald Campbell, Esq. o 


 Blyths- 


wood, to be Lieutenant and She af Prin- 
cipal of the Shire of Renfrew, in the room 
of Sir Michael Shaw Steward, deceased. 





MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 


6 Dr. Gds. Lt. W. Porter, from h. p. vice Wiss, 


ex. 23 July, 1825 
Cor. G. Hobart, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Clarke, prom. 21 July, 1825 
M. G. Adams, Gent. Cor. by purch. 


viee Hobart . do 
Capt. J. Linton, Maj. by purch. vice 
Harding, prom. do 


Lt. S. Biack. to be Capt. by pureh. 
vice Linton, prom. 28 July 1825 
Cor. R. White, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Orme, prom. 22 July, 1825 
F. Wollaston, Gent. Cor. by pureh. 
vice White do 
Cor. W. Lyon, Lt. by pureh. vice 
Macqueen, prom. 21 July, 1825 
T.S. Best. Gent. Cor. by purch, vice 
Lyon deo 
Cor. C, W. Webster, from h. p. 16th 
Let. Drs. Cor. by purch. vice Petre, 


prom. do 
Lt. S, Wright, Capt. w.p. vice Rolland, 
dec, 7 Nov., Is24 


Lt. E Blair, Capt. w. p. 7 April, 1825 
Hosp. Ass. J. F. Movies, Ass. Surg. 
vice Johnstone, dec, 30 June, 1825 
J. Longfield, Gent. Ens. bv perch vice 
Hare, 23 June, 1825 
Capt. J. Hart, from h. p. Capt. vice 
Leard, who exc. rec. diff. 28 July, do 
Capt. J. Ratt, from 97, Capt. vice 
Robison do 
Ens. N. R. Tomlinson, Lt. by purch. 
vice Roberts,prom. 21 July,1825 
R. W. Thorold, Gent. Ens, by purch 
vice Tomlinson, prom do 
Ens. G, J, Smart, Lt. by purch. vice 
Lingard, who ret. 27 July, do 
J.F. Butler, Gent. Ens. by purch. vice 
Coke 4 July, do 
Ens. F. A. Grant. Lt. by purch. vice 
Fenwick, prom. 21 July, do 
Hon. H. Howard, Ens. by purch. = 
Grant, prom. 
E. Bolton, Gent. Ens. by purch. 
Johnson, who ret. 30 June, 1825 
Sec. Lt. T. Coghlan, Adj. vice Wie- 
burg, app. to the Vet. Comps. at 
Newfoundland 28 July, 1825 
Ens. W. Bates, 79h F. Ens. vice 
Downing, dec. do 
Lt. A. Russwurm, from h. p. 5th West 
Ind. Reg. Q.-master, vice ae 
who ret. on h. p. do 
Lt. C. Barry, Capt. by Loge vice 
Clerke, prom. 1 July 1825 
Ens, R, Harpur, Lt. by purch. vice 
Barr do 
P. H. Bristow, Gent. Ens. by purch. 
vice Harpur de 
Ens. W. H. Buckley, Lt. by purch. 
vice Delancey, prom. 28 July, 1825 
—— Maxwell, Gent. Ens, by purch. 
viee Buckley do 
Ens. P. Maitland, Lt. by purch. vice 
Power, prom. 7 July, 1825, 


J. James, Gent. Ens. by purch. vice 
Maitland, prom. do 
Lt. J. Abbott, from Roy. Vet. Comp. 
for Serv. in Newfoundland, Lt. 
9 April, 1825 


vice Rice 


Rifle Brig.J. Dolphin, Gent. Sec. Lt. by purch. 


2 L. Gis. 


2 D, Gds. 


1 Drs. 


4 
16 


3 Ft. Gds 


= 
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vice Campbell, app. to the 3 F. ¢ 
15 July, 1825 
Capt. T. Crosse, from h. p. 78 F. Capt. 
vice Douglas, who exe. 16 July, 1825 
Lt. J. Rh. Broadhead, Capt. by purch. 
vice Crosse, who ret. 28 July,1825 
Cor. and Sub.-Lt. L. D. Williams, Lt. 
by purch. vice Broadhead do 
G. A. F. Cunynghame, Gent. Cor. and 
Sub.-Lt. by purch. vice Williams do 
G, W. Tobin, Gent. to be Cor. by 
purch. vice Collins, prom, 4 Aug. 
E. F. Dayrell, Gent. to be Cor. by 
pureh. vice Barne, prom. 7 July 
Lt. E. &. Curteis, rem h. p. Lieut. 
vice Sir L. P. Glyn, Bt. who ex. rec, 
dill. 4 Aug. 
R. Grumbleton, Gent. Cor. by purch. 
vice Weston, prom. 21 July 
E. B. Bere, Gent. Cor, by purch. vice 
Osberne prom. 21 July 


. Lieut. S. Norval, Lieut. and Capt. by 


purch. vice Hall, prom. 13 Aug 
W. F. Snell, Gent. Ens, and Lieut. by 
purech. viee Norval 13 do 
Lieut. J. Stuart, Capt. by purch. vice 
Beauchainp, prom, 3 do 
Lieut. W. Krefting, from 53 F. Lieut. 


vice Gardner, who exe. 4do 
Ens. H. Barton, from 5 F. Lieut. by 
purech vice Hammond, prom. do 


Lt. R. Willington, from h. p. 17 Let. 
Drs,-Lt. vice J.Pickering 4 Aug. 1525 
Maj. W. Onslow, from h. p. of 424, Maj. 
vice C, Fenlon, who exc. rec. diff. do 
Lt. C, Stewart, from h. p. Nova Scotia 
Fencibles, Lt. vice Macpherson, who 
exe. do 
Capt. C. R. Bowers, from h. p. Sicilian 
Reg. Capt. vice a Stainton, who 
exe. do 
Lt. S. Harrison, from h. p. of Roy. Afr. 
Corps, Lt. vice O'Neill, app. to 61 F. 
do 


Lt. J. Gardner, from 13, Lt. vice Kref- 
ting, who exc. do 
Lt. H. A O'Neill, from 41, Lt. vice E. 
Grieve, who ret. upon h. p. of R. Af. 
Corps do 
Ens. H. Smyth, Lt. by purch. vice 
Stretton, prom. 13 do 
Ens. M. K. "Atherby, Lt. by purch. vice 
Thorp, prom. do 
C. Du Pre Egerton, Gent. Ens. by 
purch. vice Atherby du 
Lt. A. Macbean, from R. A. Lt. vice 
Walsh, app.to Roy. Staff Corps 4 do 
Capt. J. 'R. PAtajend e, from hb. p. Capt. 
vice Brev. Maj. C. Addison, who 
exc. rec. diff. 
Ens. W. Osborne, Lt. by purch. ‘a 
Alexander, prom. 13 do 
J. S. Brooke, Gent. Ens. by purch. 
vice Osborne, prom. do 
C. Main, late Serg. Maj. of Ist Gren. 
Gds, Adj. with rank of Ens. vice 
Dickens, prom. 4do 


1 W.1, R. Lt. N. Cameron, from h. p. Lt. = 


Lynch, who exc. 





) 
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6 Dre. Cor, W. Mitchell, from Sd Dr. Gds. Lt. 
by pureh. vice Black, prom. 
28 July, 1825 


68 F. H. Madeley, Gent. Ens. by purch. vice 
Smyth, prom, 13 Aug. 1825 
85 Lt. J. Hunter, Capt. by purch. vice 
Gore, prom. do. 


Ens. R. F. Martin, Lt. by purch. vice 
Hunter 20 Ang. 1825, 
Or¥FicEe oF OrnvNnAnce, 2 Aucust, 1825. 

R. Art. Gt. Cadet. W. Patten, to be See. Lt. 

vice Welsh, removed to 75 Reg. 
14 July, 1825 

Lt.-Cols. C. Gold, Sir J. Carneress, A. Watson, 
E. V. Worsley, H. Evelegh, C. C. 
Bingham, S. G. Adye, H. Phillott, P. 
Fyers, R. Thornhill, Sir A. Frazer, 
How. W. H. Gardner, J. Hawker, F. 
Walker, J. S. Williamson, to be 
Colonels. 

Byv.-Cols. J. Downham, R. Bull, to be Lt. Cols. 

Majors. F. Smith, C. Egan, HM. Hickman, T. J. 
Forbes, 'T. Rogers, TT. Gamble, A. 
Munro, J. P. Cockburn, P. Durnford, 
to be Lieut.-Cols. 

By.-Maj. A. Munro, J. P. Cockburn, P. Durn- 
ford, J. S. Sinelair, W. Lioyd, B. 
Walsh, R. HW. Birch, J. Armstrong, 
E. Wilmot, G. W. Unett, P. J. 
Hughes, J. Maclachlan, to be Majs. 

B.L.Cols. R. Bull, R. Macdonald, J. W. Smith, 
P. Campbell, Sir J. Ray, K.C.B, Sir 
H. D. Ross, K.C.b. J. D'Arcey, to 
be Lieut.-Cols. 

B.L.Cols. Sir H. D. Ross, J. D‘Areey, H. F. 
Holeombe, to be Majors, J. B. Par- 
ker, to be Captain. 

OrFicr or ORDNANCE, ] 1th Aveust, 1825, 
For Sec. Capt. S. Rudgerd, Xe. 
Read Sec, Capt. S. Rudyerd, &c. 
First Lt. G. W. B. to First Lt. J. 
Hinks, inclusive, to be Sec. Captains 
For Gent. Cadet W. G. C. Cattin. 
Read Gent. Cadet. W.G. C, Caftin, 

Brev. Maj. H.C. Russell, E. Y. Waleott,W. Cator, 
W. M. G. Colebrook, W. B. Dundas, to 
be Captains. 

Sec. Capts. J. Darby, R. Rudgerd, W. Bentham, 
C.C. Dansey, D. Bissett, A. Thomp- 
son, A. F. Crawford, R. King, W. D. 
Jones, F. Arabin, to be Capts. 

S.Cp.&Ad.H. W. Gordon to be Captain, 

S.Cps.trom h.p. E. B. Gapper, G. Durnford, W. 
R. Grant, G. Pringle, D; J. Edwardes, 
E. Coxwell, C. Dalton, J. R. Cole- 
brooke, H. fF. Cubitt, R. B. Rawnsley, 
W. A. Raynes, C.S. Torriano, G. H. 
Mainwaring, T. Bowlby, R. Hardinge. 

First Lts. G. W. Baker, E. A. Cotton, L. 8S. B. 
Robertson, W. E. Locke, Sir W. Smith, 
C. Ford, P. Sandilands, 'T. N. King, 
B, Willis, B. H. Vaughan, F. Wells, 
R, E. Phillips, T. G. —— G. Foot, 
J. Hincks, to be Second Captains. 

Sec. Lts. T.W. Seward, W. Dixon, W. Stewart, 
J. W. Seddon, J. W. on P, 
Heath, W. Berners, R. Shepherd, G. 
H. Hyde, T. P. Flude, J. M. Savage, 
J.S.Cremer,W. G, Fenwick,F. Weller, 
T’. Knatchbull, to be First Lieutenants, 

Gt. Cadets J. G. Walker, H. Geary, R. Pigot, J. 
H. Morris, H. W. Hinchliffe, J.E.Tapp, 
R. M. Poulden, J. M. Coy, H. A. Om- 
maney, E. F. Grant, W. G. C. Cattin, 
to be Sines Lieutenants. 

Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Lieut.Cols. H. A. Morshead, J. F. Birch, S. R. 
Chapman, G. Nicolls, Sir J.C. Smyth, 
C. Mann, G. Wright, J. Hasserd, to be 

Colonels. 

Brev.Maj.'l. Colby, Sir C. F Smith,G. J. Harding, 
Sir G. C. Hosk, J. R. Wright, G. G. 
Lewis, T. M. Dickens,Capt.H. Smart, 
and D. Falla (Town Major of Gib.) to 
Lieutenant Colonels in the Army. 

25 July, 1825 

Sec. Capts. H, P, Haigh, J. Gordon, G, Barney, 








H. PD. Jones, R. H. Bonnyeastle, H, 
Cardew, A. Marshall, G. if. Thomson, 
to be Captains, 

First Lts. PF. W. Whinyates, R. W. Robe, A. C, 
Alderson, J. Stocker, G. Weat, C, 
Wright,C. Rivers, F. R. Thompson, to 
be Second Captains, 

Sec. Lts. R. Alexander, C. Oldershaw, G. St. V, 
Whitmore, H. Servanté, H. O. Craw- 
ley, H. T. Edvidge, J. Twiss, L. V. 
Smith, to be First Lieutenants. 

29 July, 1825 
CAPTAINS BY PURCHASE—UNATTACHED, 
Lieuts. M. Power from S85 June 30, 1895 


J.C. Roberts, from 18 F, li July 

}. Delancey, from 82 Reg. do 

W. Fenwick, from 58 21 de 

H. Orme, from 6 Drs. do 

J. M‘Queen, from 6 Drs. do 

J.P. Macqueen, fromS Lgt Drs. do 

F. Hammond, from 15 F. 14 do 

S. W.L. Stretton, from 68 F. 13 Aug. 

Hi. D. Courtayne, trom 44 F, do 

H. Alexander, from 85 do 

Kk. Thorp, trom 70 do 

A, W. Bishop, trom VW Lygt Drs. do 

(. H. Fraser, from 3 FP. Gds, do 

Cornet W. Osborne, troml$s Lgt Drs. to be Lt. 
do 

Ens. R. Lewis, Gent. 28 July 
T. Egar, Gent. do 

Hon. W.H. Drummond 13 Aug. 

J.P. Nellev, Gent. do. 

A. M. Woolhouse, Gent. do 

W.'T. Gunn, Gent. do 

Capts. CC. Hall, from 3 F. G, to be Lt. Col. 
do 

R. Beauchamp, from7 F. to be Maj 

do 

brev. Lt. Col. Hon. C. Gore, from 85 F. Maj. of 
Inf. by pureh, 20 do 


RESIGNATIONS AND RETIREMENTS, 
Capts. Sir J. Colquhoun, Bt. h. p. 97 Reg. 


30 June, 1825 

E. Lucas, h. p. 63 F. 14 July, 

R. H. Kelly, h p. 64 F. do. 

W. Charters, h. p. Portuguese 21 July 

R. Gorhem, hb. p. 63 F. * do. 

P. Sutton, h. p. 9 F. do. 

G. Liewellyn, b. p. 83 Reg. do 

Ens. D. Durrell, h. p. Elfords Corps 28 do. 
R. Newman, h. p. 60 F. do 

Lt.-Col. E. M‘Pherson, bh. p.6 Royal Vet. Bat. 
13 Aug. 

Maj. E. M. Bird, h. p. Ist F. do. 
Capt. D. Mackay, h. p. 2iet F. do. 
E. P. Lord Dormer,h. p. 14th Drs. do 

A. ge 95 F. do 

J.H. Akers, h. p. 82 F do 


W. Richardson (Brev, MajQh. p. 5th 
Gar. Bat. 


W. Dundee, h. p. 62 F. do 
Lts. G.R. Gleig,h. p. 78 F. do 
Ens, P. B. Edwards, h. p. 15 F. do 
P. Aubin, h. p. 96 F do 
G. Surtees, h. p. 8 F. do 
J. M. Hamilton,7 Dr. Gds. do 


Maj. A. Colston, Brey. Lt. Col. 77> ‘ 
o 

Capt. R. P. Dundas, upon h, p. 13th Gar, 
Bat. do. 


MOSPITAL STAPF. 

Hosp.Assts.W. Sinclair, M.D, vice Nivison, app. 
to 5F. 30 June, 1825 
J. Graves, Gent.vice Hall, app. to 5. F. 
28 July 
8S. Tervan, M.D. vice Davidson, app. 
to 21 F. ° 
J. J. Russell, Gent, vice Williams, 
app. to 27 F. do 
Surg. J. Thomas, to be Dep. Insp. ef 

Hosp. #0 


CANCELLED. 
Lieuts. Wright, Capt. in3 F. 
—— Blair, Capt. in ditto 
Asst.Surg.W. Gardiner, in71 Reg. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES, IN AND NEAR LONDON, 


BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—The Hon. Mrs. Burton—The 
Marchioness of Blandford—The lady of 
Major Charles de Havilland—The lady of 
Captain J. Wilson, R.N.—Lady Louisa 
Lascelles—The lady of the Hon. H. L. 
Rowley—Lady Sarah B. Clarke—The 
Countess Compton—The lady of the Hon. 
W. Jervis—The lady of S. Dobree, jun. 
Esq.—Lady Helen Wedderburn—The 
lady of the Hon. W. Cust—The lady of 
the Rev. E. 8S. Pearce—The lady of G. 
W. Mackmurdo, Esq. 

Of Daughters.—The lady of Colonel 
Goldfinch—Lady Mary Hamblyn Wil- 
liams—The lady of Captain Sanderson, of 
the Bengal Infantry —Lady Susan Reeve 
—The Countess Gower—The lady of 
Captain J. Hillyar, R.N.—The lady of 
Alexander Gordon, Esq. 

MARRIED. 

Richard Byrn, Esq. of Camberwell, to 
Joanna, eldest daughter ot Benjamin 
Sewell, of Chatham Place—In Mansfield- 
street, the Hon. Mr. Stourton, eldest son 
of Lord Stourton, to the Hon. Lucy 
Clifford, fourth daughter of Lord Clifford 
—At Edmonton, the Rev. V. F. Vyvyan, 
second son of the late Sir V. Vyvyan, 
Bart. to Anna, youngest daughter of J. 
V. Taylor, Esq. of Southgate, Middlesex 
—William Fowle Middleton, Esq. only 
son of Sir W. Middleton, Bart. to the 
Hon. Anne Cust, sister ot Lord Brown- 
low—George Pouney, Esq. of Gros- 
venor-square, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of Sir John Robinson. Bart. of Albe- 
marle-street—J. R. Grossett, Esq. of La- 
cock Abbey, Wilts, M.P. to Christiana 
Maria, eldest daughter of the late Baron 
de Rautzaw—Peter Pole, Esq. to Lady 
Louisa Pery, fourth daughter of the Earl 
of Limerick—Alexander Robert Stewart, 
Esq. M.P. to Lady Caroline Ann Pratt, 
youngest daughter of the Marquis Cam- 
den—At Stanmore, I. J. Ewart, Esq. of 
Burton-crescent, to Jane Simpson, only 
daughter of the late R. Laine, Esq.—Fre- 
derick Tootell, of Edgeware, to Mary, el- 
dest daughter of Mr. Webb—Captain E. 
M. Daniell, to Emma Isabella, youngest 
daughter of Thos. Ferrers, Esq. of Cowes 
—John Coates, Esq. solicitor, to Emma, 
widow of the late Nathaniel Legge, Esq. 
of Pimpern, Dorset—George Heald, Esq. 
to Emma, daughter of S. Trafford South- 
well, Esq. of Wrexham Hall, Norfolk— 
At Harrow-on-the-Hill, George Wood, 
Esq. of Hanger-hill, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Chas. Hamilton, Esq. of Sud- 
bury Grove—John Jacob Buxton, M.P. 
only son of Sir R. J. Buxton, Bart. to Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Montague 
Cholmeley, Bart. of Easton, Lincoln, M.P. 
John Gurney Fry, Esq. to Rachel, third 
daughter of J. PF. Reynolds, Esq. of South 
Lambeth—At Streatham, Richard Till, 
Esq. to Sarah Helena, second daughter of 
George H. Trimbey, Esq. of Balham-hill 
—The Rev. G. Martin, to Lady Charlotte 
Elliot, daughter of the Earl! of St. Ger- 
mains—Lieutenant Col. Whish, to Fran- 
ces Hill, eldest daughter of Hannibal 
Sandys, Esq. of Great Queen-stree 
Westminster—Wm. Sandford, Esq. o 
Cressington Lodge,to Agnes, third daugh- 
ter of }. Ewart, Esq. of Edinburgh—G. 
Manders, Esq. of the Portuguese Em- 


bassy, to Emily, youngest daughter of the 
late Admiral Stone—W. D. Nethersole, 
Esq. of Essex-street, to Frances Carpen- 
ter, second daughter of G. Cates, Esq. 
Fitzroy-square—Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 
Bart. of Normanton Park, to Mrs. Eldon, 
of Park-crescent, Portland-place—Wm. 
Wiss, Esq. of the 6th Dragoon Guards, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Chambre, Esq. of Nottingham-place—At 
Greenwich, William Woodgate, Esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, te Harriett, second 
daughter of the late Lieutenant Col. West 
—At Camberwell, Horatio Beeching, Esq. 
of Tonbridge, Kent, to Susanna, daughter 
of Cruttall Pierce, Esq. of Peckham—Ed- 
ward George Walmisley, Esq. to Mary 
Selina Sybella, only daughter of Thomas 
Harris Bradshaw, Esq.—Mr. Daniel Bai- 
ley, of Holborn, to Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of, and at the same time Mr. Edward 
Bailey, to Susan Maria, third daughter of 
Mr. Sateen. of Church Field, Hackney— 
At Camberwell, Mr. John Rooth, of Pa- 
tricroft, to Hannah, youngest daughter 
of Arthur Wilcoxon, of Lombard-street— 
W. Hightley, Esq. of the Inner Temple, 
to Amelia Julia, only daughter of the late 
Robert Stevens, Esq.—At Southwark, 
John Askew, Esq. of Blackman-street, 
to Sarah Ann, widow of J. Robinson, late 
of Monument-yard—J. S. Thomson, So- 
licitor, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Edward Burgess, Esq.—At Newington, 
Isaac Taylor, jun. Esq. of Stanford Rivers, 
Essex, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
the late J. Medland, Esq. of Newington 
—At Brixton, J. E. Pember, Esq. to 
Flizabeth, eldest daughter of William 
Devey, Esq. of Tonbridge, Kent—At 
Chelsea, the Rev. Charles Grant, LL.B. 
to Caroline Mary, only daughter of the 
late Charles Graeme, jun. Esq. Judge of 
Purneah, Bengal—The Rev. Stephen 
Langston, of Sheffield, to Maria, daughter 
of the late Stephen Cattley, Esq. of Cam- 
berwell—Philip Sidney, Esq. only son of 
Sir Philip Sidney, Bart. of cdiineh, to 
Miss Sophia Fitzclarence—James Brad- 
shaw, Esq. of Grosvenor-place, to Miss 
Anna Maria Tree, late of Covent Garden 
Theatre—Frederick Dixon, Esq. of Rus- 
sell-square, to Maria, daughter of Richard 
Grant, Esq. of Dean’s-yard, Westminster 
— Major Henry Barrington, to Miss Brent 
Foote, of Barnes, Surrey—Martin Wil- 
liam Becher, Esq. to Susan, only daugh- 
ter of John Dobree, Esq.—The Rev. 
Richard Prichett, A.B. to Louisa, second 
daughter of W. Careless, Esq.—At Wal- 
ton-upon-Thames, Edward Beale, Esq. of 
Cahir, Tipperary, to Eliza Mary, grand- 
daughter of the late Major Abington, of 
Cobham, Surrey—C. J. Shoubridge, Esq. 
of Guildford-street. to Louisa, eldest 
daughter of H. Bramley, Esq. of Euston- 
square— John, eldest son of Lord Towns- 
hend, to Elizabeth Jane, eldest daughter 
of Lord George Stuart—William Gordon, 
Esq. to Agnes Maria, third daughter of 
J. Vaysto .» Esq. Russell-square—J. T. 
Justice, Esq. of Abbey House, Berks. to 
Mary, youngest daughter of the late H, 
Wormald, Esq. of Woodhouse House, 
Yorkshire. 
DEATHS, 

At the house of his brother, Lord 

Hutchinson, by whom he is succeeded 
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in his title and estates, the Right 
Honourable the Earl of ene 
—Aged 89, Francis Edmunds, Esq. of 
Charles-street, Berkeley-square, and 
Worsbrough, York — Aged +44, Henry 
Harrison, Esq. of Keppel-street, Russell- 
square — Catherine, wife of Arthur 
Easton, Esq. of the Board of Controul— 
Miss Pritchard, of Richmond—At Hamp- 
stead, Cornelius Dixon, Esq. of Bedford- 
street, Bedford-square—Fred. George, 
only son of Frederick J. Prescott, Esq. 
—In Bruton-street, the Rev. Francis 
Haggitt, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to 
his Majesty, &c. &c.—In Grosvenor-st., 
aged 82, John Weyland, Esq. of Wood- 
eaton, Oxfordshire—At Banstead,Surrey, 
aged 9), Ann, relict of Peter Hubertin, 
Esq.—At Edmonton, aged 73, Jas. Renat 
Syms, Esq. 28 years Common Crier of the 
City of London—At Hampstead, aged 70, 
George Collings, Esq.—Sarah, wife of T. 
W. Stephenson, Esq. of Clapham —In 
Great Queen-street, aged 77, Peter 
Ludgate, Esq. — At Westminster, the 
Rev. Edward Smedley, M.A. aged 74— 
Aged 46, M. A. H. H. Donoughmore 
Nixon, Esq. first cousin to the Earl of 


Donoughmore, and to Lord Hutelinson— 
At Finchley, aged 18, Eliza Margaret, 
daughter of the late Mr. Cruikshank, and 
sister to the artists of that name—At Ken- 
sington Gravel Pitts, Mrs. Calleott, wi- 
dow of Dr, Calleott—At Islington, aged 77, 
Mrs. Ann Langston, widow of Wm. Lang- 
ston, Esq. of Highbury Place—Charlotte 
Elizabeth, the infant danghter of G, 
Waugh, jun. Esq. of Great James-street, 
Bedford Row—At Great Stanmore, Ca- 
therine, widow of the late Mr. Andrews— 
At Kentish Town, aged 26, Sarah, only 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Tyler—Aged 
61, Mr. William Bruce—In Argyll-street, 
aged 38, Henry Harding, Esq.—At Stock- 
well, aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of William 
Skilbeck, Esq. — Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Mr. L. Tatham, of Hart-street, 
Wood-street—At Stanmore, Mrs. Bens- 
ley, widow of R. Bensley, Esq.—At 
Brompton, Martha Patenw, wife of W. J. 
Playters, Esq.—Mrs. Sarah Poole Lynne, 
wife of Philip Lynne, Esq.—Henry Hody. 
son, Esq. of the Tax Office, aged 3%3— 
Aged 56, Capt. John Hepburn—At Hen- 
don, Miss C. Lochier—At Hendon, Her- 
bert Ryder, Esq. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES: 
WITH BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 

MaArrikp.}—Mr., Elgar, of Bedford, to Emily, 

daughter of the late G. Inskip, Esq. of Caldecote. 
BERKSHIRE, 

A Thames Water Company is about to 
be established at Reading. 

Birtras.}|—At Buckhurst Hill, the lady of the 
Hon. G. Hunt, of a son—At Kirby House, the 
lady of J. Butler, Esq. of a son. 

Makrninp,|—J, F. Justin, Esq, sonof F. Jus- 
tin, Esq. of Avbey Heuse, to Mary, daughter of 
the late H. Wormald, Esq. Yorkshire. 

Diev.J—At Hagbourne Vicarage, after the 
premature birth of a son, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Hon. R. Meredith—Aged 92, Mrs. Harrington, 
of Beenham—At the Vicarage, Buckland, aged 
83, the Rey. J. Rawbone, D.D.—At Sutton 
Courtney, the Rev. Mr. Batehelor—At Manor 
House, near Reading, Sarah, wife of R. Hop- 
kins, Esq. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Bintu.}—At Bradtield House, the lady of Lt.- 
Col. Bouchier, of a daughter. 

Ditp.J—At High Wycombe, J. Gommeé, Esq. 
F.A.S.—At Ellesborough, the Kev. J. L. Hamil- 
ton—At Great Brick Hill, aged 65, W. H. Han- 
mer, Esq.—At Missenden, T. Parfet, Esq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,. 

John Purchas, Esq. is elected Mayor of 
Cambridge for the year ensuing. 

On the 16th of August the Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting of the Isle of Ely Auxiliary 
Bible Society was held. G. Pryme, Esq. 
in the Chair. 

Bintus. }—The lady of the Rev. E. S. Pearce, 
son of the late Dean of Ely,of a son and heir— 
At Shelford, the lady of Lieut.-Gen, Sir C. Wale, 
K.C.B. of a son. 

Maratep.}—C. Margetts, Esq. solicitor, of 
Huntingdon, to Mary Anne, daughter of the late 
Rev. T. C. Burroughs, Rector of Landbeach—F. 
D. Barker, Esq. of Trinity-street, Camb. to Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh. 

Ditp.}—T. Smith, Esq, B.A. of Triv. Coll.—At 
Melbourn, aged 54, the Rev. W. Carver—At 
Ely, Mr, A. Binfield, schoolmaster. 


’ CHESHIRE. 
Bratus. }—At Roseheath, the lady of the Rev. 
H. Tomkinson, of ason—At Tattenhall Rectory, 
the lady of the Rey. C. B. Stevenson, of a son— 
At Chester, the lady of the Hon Capt. Napier, of 
a daughter. 

Ditv.|—Mrs. Gaythorn, wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Gaythorn, Vicar of Tarvin—D. Smith, Esq. one 
of the Aldermen of Chester. 

CORNWALL. 

Bintus.}—At Truro, the lady of J. Hendy, 
Esq. of a son—At Helstone, the lady of M.P., 
Moyle, Esq. of adaughter—At St. Ives, the lady 
of W. Hichens, Esq. of a daughter, 

Marniep.}—The Rev. W. Burchill, Baptist 
Minister, to Miss Bullmore, daughter of G. Bull- 
nore, Esq. of Falmouth—At Launceston, Lieut. 

cooke, R.N.to Miss Lethbridge, daughter of 
C. Lethbridge, Esq. 

Diep. ]—At Penzance, aged 84, F. Giddy, E*q.— 

At Liskeard, Mrs. Phelp, aged 99. 
CUMBERLAND, 

The Whitehaven Mechanics’ Institute 
is already in a very flourishing state. It 
has 27 life members, and 157 annual mem- 
bers ; of whom there are 66 readers who 
regularly read one volume or more ina 
week. A Course of Lectures on Anatomy 
are now going forward.—J. Skelton, Esq. 
of Foulsike, Loweswater, has this season 
obtained, from two hives of bees, eleven 
swarms, original and virgin ; six of them 
swarmed on one and the same spot—the 
branch of an apple-tree. 

MarniEn.} Musgrave. Esq brother 
to Sir P. Musgrave, to Miss Hasell, daughter of 
E. Hasell, Esq. of Dalemain—The Rev. Mr. 
Barton, of London. to Miss Varker, of Ulver- 
stone—The Rev. Mr. Blair, Independent Mini- 
ster at Guisbro’, to Miss Jollie, of Carlisle. 

Diep.}-At Heathlands, aged 33, Dorothy, 
daughter of the late J. Forester, Esq. 

DERBYSAIRE. 

On the 17th of August, the 3d meeting 

of the Derby Auxiliary Society for Pro- 
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moting Christianity amongst the Jews was 
held at the Old Assembly Rooms, Derby ; 
_ Sir M. Blakiston, Bart. in the Chair. 
Mechanics’ Institute was opened at 

Derby on the 18th of August. 

Biatus.}—The lady of E. Radford, Esq. of 
Matlock, of a son—At Beighton Vicarage, the 
lady of the Hon. and Rev. T. Erskine, of a 
daughter—At Sandy Brook, the lady ‘of B. Re- 
berts, Esq. of a daughter. 

ManniEp.}—At Heanor, the Rev. R. Thomp- 
son, of Durham, to Jemima, daughter of J. 


Grammer, . of Codnor Reach—A. Brittle- 
bank, Esq. of Oddo, to Miss Palfreyman, of High 
Sheen, Staffordshire. 


Dino. }—At Derby, Mary, daughter of the Rev. 


J. Powe 
DEVONSHIRE. 

ee As Schnellings, the ladyof Edward 
Tolcher, Esq. of a son—At Excter,the lady of 
W. Branscombe, Esq. of a son—At Changford 
Rectory, the lady of the Rev. W. Haines, of a 
daughter—At Ilfracombe, the lady of ‘fT. Austin, 
Esq. of a son—At Ashiey, the lady of C. Shuck- 
burgh Esq. of a daughter—At Heavitree, the lady 
of T. Russell, Esq. of a daughter—At Dawlish, 
the lady of Capt. Cooke, of the H. E. 1. C’s, ser- 
vice, of a daughter—At Dawlish, the lady of 
— W. Hale, R. N. of a daughter. 

Anaizo.j—Lieut. H. Burniston, R. N. to 
Miss Baxter, daughter of Mr. Baxter, of Devon- 
rt—At South Brent, the Rev. H. Holberton, of 
ea, to Anne, daughter of the Rev. G. Baker, of 
South Brent—At Ilfracombe, Capt. C. Lovering, 
to Miss Caroline Martin, of Barnstaple. 

Disp. }—The Rev. R. Knight, Rector of Huish 
—At Verdun, in France, Lieut. Rudall, R.N. son 
of the Rev. J. Rudall, Vicar of Crediton—J. Tol- 
eber, Eaq. of Plymouth—J. Wilcock, Esq. agen. 
formerly an Alderman of Bideford—in Stone- 
house, of apoplexy, the Rev. B. Burn, Minister 
of the Independent Congregation. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Bratus.}—At Forston House, the lady of Geo. 
Peach, Esq. of a son—The lady of J. Edgeumbe, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

ARRIED. }—At. Weymouth, H. C. Harford, 
-~ to Susan Harriet, daughter of S. Brice, Esq. 
of Frenehay, Gioue.—At Dartmouth, Lieut. G. 
B. Puddicombe, R, M. to Miss Teage, daughter of 
J. Teage, Esq. 
Disp. }—At Shaldon, the Rev. J. Shallcross. 
DURHAM. 

Manairp.}—J. N. Coulthurst, Esq. of Gar- 
~= House, to Catherine, daughter of the late 

- Tempest, Esq. of Broughtou Hall, near Skip- 
ton. 

Dirp.}—At Sunderiand, aged 71, Mrs. Ward— 
At Usworth Place, Mercy, eldest daughter of R. 
" Bsq.—At Heighington, aged 89. J. Colling, 


BaSEX. . 

August 12th Mr. Graham the aeronaut, 
intended to ascend in his balloon, with a 
Ger Gope, from Chelmsford; but, from 
defect of inflation, the balloon was inca- 
ss rising with more than one. Capt. 

. made the attempt, but narrowly 
escaped impalement on the chevaur de 
Srise of the House of Correction. On the 
roof, however, he fortunately extricated 
himself. The balloon then arose to a 
great height—burst—collapsed—and _ fell 
A eqoys about 9 miles from Chelms- 


‘Biatus.}—At Grinstead Hall, the lady of 
M Ord, R. H. of a daughter. 

‘Manarep.}—At Chelmsford, W. Ticehurst, 

. BE. 1. C's. Service, to Miss Sarah 

, Mr. R. L. Bridge, to Miss 
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Esq, of St. Osyth Priory—Mr. J. Taylor, jun. of 
Stanford Rivers, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late J. Medland, Esq. of Newington, Surrey—At 
Steeple Bumpstead, G. sperene Esq. to Maria 
Charlotte, daughter of E. A. Stephens, Esq. of 
Bower Hall. 

Diep. }—Anne, daughter of J. G. Sparrow, Esq. 
of Gosfield Place, aged 38—Sir Fred. Henniker, 
Bart. and Col. of the Essex Local Militia—At 
Norman House, Mrs. Bridget Dalton, aged 66— 
R. Lee, Esq. son of the late R. Lee, Esq. of Wal- 
thamstow. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The prejert of making a_new cut to 
unite the Worcester and Birmingham, 
and the Gloucester and Berkeley Canals, 
and thereby to avoid the inconvenience 
of the Severn navigation, appears likely 
to be carried into effect, the provisional 
committee having reported favourably. 
Mr. Telford is to superintend the work. 

Bintas.}—The Right Hon. Lady Elizabeth 
Smyth, of a son—At Guiting Grange, the lady of 
the Rev. R. Wynniatt, of a daughter. 

MARriep. |—At Winchcombe, W. Adams, Esq. 
to Sarah Matilda, daughter of J. Phythian, Esq. 
—J. B. Tevey, Esq. of Newnham,to Miss Worgan, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Worgan—At Weatbury, 
the Rev. C. Ward, to Miss Forster, of Wells. 

Diep. }—Louisa, wife of F. Corfield, Esq., 
Faulkner Lodge, Gloucester—At Upton Grove, 
Tetbury, Miss Jane White—W. Wood, Esq., 
Surgeon—At Cobourg House, Miss A. Maria Mo- 
land— — Bellingham, Esq. Solicitor—At Berke- 
ley, T. Neale, Esq.—At Pershore, aged 77, Major 
J. Aldrington—At Petworth. the Rev. J. 
Worgan., 

HAMPSHIRE. 


On the 3d_of August, a Meeting was 
held at the Old Town Hall, Portsmouth, 
when the immediate establishment of 8 
Mechanics’ Institute for Portsmouth, 
Portsea, and Gosport, was resolved. on. 
The Society has since been organised, and 
its first meeting is to be held on the first 
Wednesday in October. 

The monument to the late Bishop North 
erected in the Lady Chapel of Winchester 
Cathedral, contains a fine figure of the 
venerable divine, ina kneeling posture, 
chastely executed by Chantry. Beneath 
is an appropriate inscription from_ the 
classical pen of the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Winchester. 

Bintus.1—At Bitterne Grose, the lady of Ma- 
jor-General Ashworth, of a daughter—At Port- 
sea, the lady of Capt. R. G. Lavers, 91st regt. of 


@ son. 

Marnirp.}]—Peter Pole, Esq., son of Sir P. 
Pole, Bart., M.P. of Wolverton Park, to Lad 
Louisa moms fourth daughter of the Earl o 
Limerick—C. Pressby, Esq. Secretary to the 
Board of Stamps in Dublin; to Anne, daughter of 
G. Thompson, Esq. of Andover—The Rev. W. 
Vv. Deacon, A.M. of Madeira, to Ann, daughter 
of W. Reaks, i of Portamouth—H. G. Way, 
Esq. solicitor, of Portsmouth, to Sarah Barnard, 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Kent. 

Disp.}—At Cheriton, the Rev. Edm. Ferrers, 
M. A. one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to his 
M —At Hilsea, Mrs. Pritchard, relict of 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, Mr. Sergeant Lens—At 
Cowes, Lieutenant General the Earl Craven—At 
Romsey, 74, Mrs. Eliz. Seward, relict of Ma- 
jor , and sister to the Rev. R. Mant, D.D. 
—8. Blight, Esq. of Portsmouth—Aged 40, the 
Rev. C. A. North, Rector of Alverstoke—At 
Barnfield, P. i nal te Southampton, G. 
R. Hubbert, Esq. f Secretary to iral 
Sir J. B. Warren. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. ‘ 

A plan is forming for continuing the 
rail-way from Monmouth Cap to Here- 
ford. 

Maratep. }—Mr. C. Hughes, son of D. Hughes, 
Esq..of Trebandy, to Miss M. A. Roberts, of 
Monnow Mills. 

Dizp.—-Aged 82, the Rev. Mr. Biddle, of 
Bishop's Froome—At Horn House, J. Money, Esq. 
—Aged 76, Miss Mary Jennings, of Bridge-street, 
Hereford—Henry, second son of Col. Sir J. G, 
Cotterell, Bart.—Aged 67, Mr. T. Gwillyam, of 
Hereford. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

MARRIED. ]—At Broxbourne, C. J. Beart, Esq. 
to Harriet Oswin, daughter of J. Lutyens, Esq. 
—W. Horley, Esq. of Hoddesdon, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the late W. Capper, Esq. 

Diep. )—Anthony Rowlandson, Esq. of Wyd- 
diall Hale, aged 67—At Hoddesdon, 'l. Edwards, 
Esq. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to establish a 
Monday’s market in Huntingdon, for the 
sale of sheep and cattle. 

Birntus.J—At Hemingford, Grey, the wife 
of Geo, Thornhill, jun. Esq. of a son. 
*Maragiep.|-C. Margetts, Esq. Solicitor, to 
Mary Anne, second daughter of the late Rev. T. 
C. Burroughes, of Landbeach—Mr. W.0O. Aikin, 
grandson of the late Dr. Aikin,to Mary Ann, only 
daughter of W. Mason, Esq. 

KENT. : 

Brarns.J—At Belle Vue, near Seven Oaks, 
the lady of H. Streattield, jun. Esg, of a son—At 
Heppington, the lady of the Rev. G, Faussett, of 
a son—At Denne Hill, the Lady of Lieut. Gen- 
Sir H. Montresor, K. C.G. of a eon—At Kearn. 
sey Abbey, the lady of H. P. Bruyeres, Esq.,of a 
son—At Sydenham, the lady of M. F. Gordon. 
Esq. of a daughter, 

Marriep.j—At St. Mary Bredin, Canterbury, 
J. Becher, Esq. to Miss Emily Foulkes—Major 
Barrington, to Adeline Foote, youngest sister 
of R. Foote, Esq. of Chariton Place—At Green- 
wich, W. Woodgate, Esq. to Harriette, second 
daughter of the late Lieut. Col, West, Roy. Art. 

Diep.j|—At Knowle Park, Arabella Diana, 
Duchess of Dorset—At Canterbury, Lieut. Gen, 
Desborough—At Harbledown, Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of H. Tritton, Esq. of Canterbury—At 
Moxton House, B. F. Stow, Esq.—At Ramsgate, 
aved 67, Sir J. Sutton, K.C.1B., Admiral of the 
White—At Ashford, aged 13, Eliza Vanbatten, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Nance —Percy, daughter 
of the late F. Markett, Esq.—Mrs, Kuson, widow 
of the late J. Kuson, Esq—At Broad Stairs, 
(drowned) W. P. Clagett, Esq. of Clapham— 
At Oxenheath, aged 70, Sir. W. Geary, Bart.— At 
West Malling, Lieut, Col. Downman. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The frame-work for the bridge over the 
Mersey, at Stockport, is completed. The 
span is to be 90 feet, and its elevation 47 
feet. When finished, it will rank as one 
of the finest single arch bridges in the 
kingdom. 

Birtas.}—At the Lund, Ulverston, the lady of 
B. Harrison, Esq. of twin daughters, one of which 
has since expired—At Adlington Hail, Ulverston, 
the lady of W. Gale, ar of a daughter—The 
lady of J. F. Foster, Esq. of Fairfield, of adaugh- 
ter—At Toxteth Park, the lady of P. Rycott, Esq. 
of a daughter—The lady of FE. Radford, Esq. of a 
son—At Hulton Park, the lady of W. Hulton, Esq, 
of a son—-At the Vicarage, Tunstall, the lady of 
the Rev. W. C. Wilson, Esq. of a son—The lady 
of S$. Green, Esq. of Gorton House, of a son and 
betr—The lady of J. Fielden, Esq. of Witton 
House,of a son. 

MaraiED.}—At Liverpool, J. Rothwell, Esq, 
to Betsey, third daughter of S. Chandley, Esq. of 
Cheadlie—H. Marriott, Esq. of Maple,to Eliza, 
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fourth daughter of 8. Hobson, Beq. of Newton 
Heath—T. Armstrong, Esq. of Nut Bank, to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of T. Evans, Esq. of 
Staley Bank—The Rev. T. Tate, to Miss Mary 
S. Sutcliffe, of Ececles—At Winwick, P. Longton, 
Esq. of Crowton Hall, to Miss Margaret Hatton 
—5. Peunington, Esq. to Miss Moscrop, daughter 
of T. Moscrop, Esq. Bolton—T. ‘Tidswell, Esq. to 
Miss Ellen Vernon, of Toxteth Park—T. Bull, 
Esq. to Miss Anderton, diughter of Leigh Ander- 
ton, Esq. of Birkett Cottage—J. Askew, Esq. to 
Miss Blenkarn—At Beckermont, S. Irton, Exq. 
of Irton Hall, to Eleanor, second daughter of the 
late J. T. Stonhouse, Esq. of Calder Abbey—J. 
Ross, Esq. of Halifax, to Theodosia, daughter of 
J. Knight, Esq. of Horton—Lieut. Orrell, of the 
Hussars, to Ellen, daughter of W. Rogers, Esq. of 
Aspule—J. Duckworth, Esq. to Miss Proctor— 
At Lancaster, R. Godson, Esq. Barrister at Law, 
to Mary, danghterof J. Hargraves, Esq. of Spring- 
field—J. Ryland, Esq. to Miss Raby, daughter of 
W. Raby, Esq. of Ardwick Green -8. Black, Kaq. 
to Miss S. W. Ollivant, of Manchester—R. T, 
Grundy, Esq. to Elizabeth, elilest daughter of the 
late G. Openshaw, Esq.—At Ulverstone. the Rev. 
J. Burton, to Eleanor, eldest daughter of the late 
J. Yenker, Esq.—J. Marriott, Esq. to Sarah Ann, 
daughter of the late J. Bury, Esq. of Salford, 
Diep. |}—Miss Hargreaves of Lark Hill, Black- 
burn, eldest daughter of the late R. Hargreaves, 
Esq. of Bury—Aged 60, Miss Leigh—Walter, son 
of R. Peel, Esq. of Hyndburn House, near Black- 
burn—In consequence of a scratch onthe hand 
from a cat, Mr. T. Hill, of Heaton Moorside—At 
Preston, Mr. J. Atkinson, aged 80; he had 15 
children, 7 living; 67 grandchildren, 45 living; 
and 22 great grandchildren, 19 living—At Fair- 
field, aged 75, E. Falkner, Esq.—J. Dowbiggin, 
Esq.—The Rev. A, Story,at Thirsk, aged &8— 
Aged 62, the widow of P. Charnley, Esq. of Pres- 
ton—W. W. Fell, Esq. of Manchester—Aged 45, 
Catherine, witeof M. Wadsworth, Esq.of Mac- 
clestield—Aged 78, J. Saviand, Esq.—Aged 79, 
Mr. J. Knott; he was followed to the grave by 11 
children, 52 grandchildren, and 16 great grand- 
children, in all 79—At Toxteth Park, J. Finelett, 
Esq. aged 79—Louisa Catherine Mary Anne, 
witeot J. Addison, jun. Esq.—B. Brierley, Esq. 
—P. R. Riberon, Esq.—Aged 60, W. Gardner, 
Kisq.—Mr. J. Sevaile, aged 102—J. P. Wilson, 
Esq.—At Whitehaven, aged 92, Mrs, Elliott. 


LEICESTFRSHIRE. 

Bintns.}]—At Wistow Hall, the lady of H. Hal- 
ford, Esq. of a daughter—At Bitteswell House, 
Mrs. J. S. Coleman, of a daughter. 

Marnikp.}—The Rev. S, Madan, M.A. Vicar 
of Bath Easton, Somersetshire, &c. to Louisa 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Wm. Gres- 
levy, of Nethersole Hall 

Dien. }]—At Cossington, aged 55, W. FP. Hulse, 
Esq. Lieut. Col. of the Leicestershire Militia, and 
Deputy Lieut. of the County—E, Whitby, Esq. of 
Osbaston Lodge—At Lubbenham, T. Green, 
Gent.—At Osgathorpe, aged 75, Gertrude, relict 
of the Rev. J. Fell, of Urston. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Births. }—At Leadenham House, Lady Susan 
Reeve, ot a daughter. 

Diep.|—Aged 18, Eliza, second daughter of 
Col. Ainslie—Hezekiah Brown, Esq. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Manrien.|— —— Ferney, i. Esq. to Miss 
Rees—C. H. Hughes, Esq. to Mary Anna, eldest 
daughter of G. Roberts. sq. of Monmouth. 

Die p.J—The Rev. Mr. Thomas,of Landillo. 

NORFOLK. ; 

Capt. Geo. Nicholls has delivered an 
official report to the committee appointed 
to convert Norwich into a port, in which 
he states, ** that a safe and convenient 
communication may be formed, as pro- 
posed, for vessels of 100 or 150 tons bur- 
then, between Lake Lothing and the sea 
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at Lowestoft ;'’ and he adds, “I do not 
find any reason to apprehend that such 
communication will hereafter be blocked 
up or impeded; or that any injurious ef- 
fects will ensue from it, either to the na- 
vigation along the coast, or to the flat 
country without it.’ 

_Mr. Graham, the aeronaut, ascended in 
his balloon from Richmond-hill Gardens, 
Norwich, on the 6th of August, and in- 
tended to make another ascent on the 
15th, but was prevented by an accident 
which, in the interim, occurred to his bal- 
loon in ascending from Chelmsford. 

Maraigp. }—Henry, sonof J. Browne, Esq. of 
Norwich, to Frieices, eldest daughter of T. 8S. 
Norgate, Esq.—At Litcham, N. Stewart, Esq. to 
Misa Penton—At Catton, the Rev.C. B. Smith, 
to Rachel, daughter of the late J.J. Harvey, Esq. 
—eo, Heald, Esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, to Emma, 
daughter of S. T. Southwell, Esq, of Wroxham. 
hill—C, Burton, son of H. Daveney, Esq. of Col- 
ton, to Eliza, daughter of the late Capt. P. Mor- 
rill, 10th Reg. Madras Native Infantry —J. J. 
Buxton, Esq.son of Sir R. J. Buxton, Bart, of 
Shadwell Lodge, to Miss Cholmely, daughter of 
Sir M. Cholmely, Bart. M.P.—C. Cottis, Esq 
Major inthe Army,to Emily Jane, daughter of 
G. W. Ridedale, Esq. niece tothe late Right Hon. 
w. Windham—The Rev. C, Grant, LL.B. Vicar of 
West Basham, to Caroline Mary, daughter of the 
late C. Graeme, jun. Esq. Judge of Purneah, 
Rengal—C. J. Bent, Esq. of Great Yarmouth, to 
Harriet Oswine, daughter of J. Lutyens, Esq.— 
The Rev. C. R. Fanshawe, Rector of Morton, to 
Jane, daughter of the Rev. W. Williams. 

Dinv. }—Aged 81, J. Weyland, Esq. of Wood- 
rising-halli—Mrs, Bainwell, relict of the Rev. W. 
Bainwell—At Holt, R. Burlingham, aged 97 ; 
leaving two brethers and two sisters, whose 
united ages amount to 333 years—Aged 61, Sa- 
rah, widow of J. V. Mathias, Esq. of Stanhoe- 
—— Downbam, Mary, wife of C. Hunter, 

sq. 

NORTHAM PTONSAIRE. 

Brarits. }—The lady of the Rev. W. Tharsby: 
of Hardingston, of a daughter—At Carlton-hall, 
the Hon. Ladv Palmer, of a sen. 

Dixp.}—At Dallington-hall, Sir J. E. R. Mil- 
ler, Bart.—Aged 56, Mrs. Mary Dexter. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Brarus.}—At Millerstain, the lady of G. Rafl- 
lie,jun, Esq of a daughter—At Ridley-place, 
Mrs. Ralph Waters, of a son—The lady of the 
Rev. R. Green, A.M. of a daughter—The lady of 
R. Hedley, Esq. of Benridge, of a son. 

ManaigD }— Allison, Esq. solicitor, to Miss 

ere—J. Rennie, Esq. of Linton-house, to Sa- 
rah Elizabeth Amelia, eldest danghter of E. H. 
Campbell, Esq.—The Rev. @ Elliot, to Williami- 
na, daughter of the late P. Brydone, Esq.—H. 
Shadford, Esq. to Anna Maria, daughter of the 
late Captain Whitehead. 

Dinv. Aged 77, Mrs. Benoist—Aged 66, Mrs. 
Crawhall, of Remwood-hallk—Aged 90, J. Col. 
limg. Eeq.—At Prestwich-cottage, Miss Robson 


ROTTING MAMSHTRE. 

Biarns,}—At Bast Retford, the lady of the 
Rev. J. W. Brookes, of a daudchter—The lady of 
the Rev. T. Hovking, Rector of Rempetone, of a 
daughter. 

Drep. At Orston, aged 71, W. Bean, Gent,— 
J. Crossiand, Gent. aged 73—At East Retford, 
Mr. J. Hopkinson, better known as Sergeant 
Hepkinsen, aged 5&3. He was 24 years, three 
wonths, and six days in hie Majesty's service, and 
during that period served in 1] general engaze- 
ments, 10 of which were by ses, and in which he 
acted as @ marine. He was in the encagement 
hetween Admiral Roducy's @ect, and that of De 
Q@rasee;: and also al the taking of Eastatia, on 
20th of Nov. 1781. He was Sergeant in the 69th 


regiment for several years ; and when in England 
he was generally appointed on a recruiting ser- 
vice, in which capacity he enlisted upwards of 
1000 young men. Amongst the methods he 
adopted to induce persons to enlist was that of 
sometimes sticking on the top of his sword, whilst 
parading the streets, a shoulder, or a leg of mut- 
ton; at other times a loaf of bread, or a piece of 
ham, when he would exclaim, “ Here, my lads, 
you see how we soldiers live.” He retired upon a 
pension about 35 years ago, and through life be 
was a man of the strictest probity. 


OXFORDSHIKE, 


Mr. Robinson has been elected Towr 
Clerk of this City, in the room of the late 
Sir W. F. Taunton. The poll had been 
kept open three days, during which time 
more freemen voted than at the strongly 
contested election for members of Par- 
liament, in the year 1820. At the close 
of the poll the numbers were, for Mr. 
Robinson, 764; and for Mr. ‘Taunton, 552. 

Marriep.}—At North Aston, E. Goulburn, of 
the Middle Temple, to the Hon. Esther Chet- 
wynd, sisterto Viscount Chetwynd—M., W. Be. 
cher, Esq. son of Capt. W. Becher, of Monks 
House, to Susan, daughter of J. Dobree, Esq.— 
Mr. R. Dutton, of Herve Hill, Surrey, to Frances 
— daughter of F. E. Colston, of Filkins 

all. 

Diep.J}—At Thame, C. A. Shepherd, Esq. of 
Magdalen Hall—Elizabeth, daughter of J. Nal- 
der, Esq. of Alvescott — At Neithcop House, 
Banbury, Mr. J, Morse, jun.—At Grandpont, Sir 
W. E. Taunton, Kot. aged 81, Town Clerk of the 
City of Oxford—Mrs. Strickland, widow of G. 
Strickland, Esq. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


The Anniversary Sermon for the Town 
District Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge,waspreached 
at St. Chad’s Church, on by the 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, on the 5th of 
August. Collection, 77]. 10s. 

Maraizp.}|—At Shrewsbury, R. Hoaghton, 
Esq. to Jane Eleanor, eldest daughter of P. 
Chariton, Esq. of Wytheford Hall. 

Dikp.}—At St. Alban's Bank, aged 78, Mrs. 
Hallifax, widow of Samuel Lord Bishop of St. 
Asaph—At Toxteth Park, Liverpool, J. Newton, 
Esq. of Belmont, Shrewshury—At Bayston 
Hal, Mrs. Hartshorne, aged 97. She was the 
mother of 13 children, the eldest of whom is now 
77. She reckoned 164 children, grand-children, 
and great-grand-children. 


SOMERSETSAIRE. 


The Commercial Rooms at Bristol 
have been re-opened, after a thorough 
repair. A General Meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was held on the 10th of 
August, to receive the Report of thé 
Board of Directors on the late proeeed- 
ings in Parliament on the Town and 
Mayor's Dues Bill. Report ordered te be 


printed. 

At Bristol Cathedral, on the I8th of 
August, a meeting was held of the friends 
and supporters of those three valuable in- 
stitutions, The District Societies for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and the National Sehool 
Society. The attendance was numerongand 
respectable, and the reports were all ofa 
favourable character. 

Biata.jJ—At Bath, Lady Henry Moore, of a 


son. 
Manairp.}—At Henbury, B. Bacott, Esq. to 
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Anne, daughter of the Rev. Walter Trevelyan— 
Col. Bourne, to Anne, second daughter of 8S. 
Lane, Esq. of Bath—H. Harford, Esq. solicitor, 
to Isabella Christiana, second daughter of D. 
Ward, Esq. of Tockington—At Westbury, Mr. 
W. Privett, to aan Anne, daughter of A. Foulks, 
Esq. of Redland House—Mr. J. Rees, surgeon, 
of Downend, to Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. G, 
Pocock, of Prospect Academy, Bristol. 

Dikp.}]—At Bristol, aged 98, Mrs. Patience 
Drewett—At Stokescroft,C. Berry, Esq, aged 92 
—At Bristol, the Rev. W. Johns, Baptist Mini- 
ster, of Barnstaple—At Bath, T. Sturge, Esq. of 
Croydon—Mrs. Lemon, wife of T. C. Lemon, beg 
solicitor, Bristol—Mr, T. Davies, surgeon, Red- 
lift Hill—At Bath, Lady Leslie, relict of Sir E. 
Leslie—Emily, wife of W. Garrett, Esq.—J. C. 
Meredith, Esq.—At Bath, Mrs. Madden, relict of 
Col. Madden, 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 


Marriep.j—At Ellesmere, R. D. Vaughan, 
Esq. to Mary Anne, daughter of BE. Dymock, Esq. 
of Penby Hill— ——Kobinson, Esq. solicitor, to 
Miss Wood, daughter of F.C. Wood, Esq. of Oak- 
enhall—E. Willoughby, my to Lucy, youngest 
daughter of the late J. Williams, Esq.—At 
Wolverhampton, Mr. E. Perry, to Miss Sophia 


_ Wynn. 


Dien. }—Aged 23, C. Holland, Esq.—At Burton- 
upon-Trent, Myrtilla, wite of Sir J. D. Fowler— 
J. Taylor, Esq.—Mary, the wile of the Rev. T, 
Lloyd, M.A.—At Leek, J. Townshend, Esq.— 
Mrs. Lowe, widow of Mr. 'T. B. Lowe, of Wol\er- 
hampton, 

SUPFOLK. 

In consequence of the prevalence of 
small-pox in this eee the Magistrates 
of Bury and of Ipswich have intimated 
their intention of prosecuting all persons 
infected with the disease who shall ex- 
pose themselves in places of public resort 
within their jurisdiction. Sanctioned by 
the medical men of Bury: a statement has 
also been published, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of vaccination, 

aaa pee Stanningfield, the Rev. Na- 
thaniel Colvile, M.A. Rector of Great and Little 
Livermere, to Emma, yougest daughter of the 
late Christopher Barton Metcalfe, Esq. of Haw- 
stead—At Sibton, B.N. R. Batty, Esq. of Halton 
Place, Skipton, Yorkshire, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. J. Wooluough—At Cavendish, 
T. Hartley, Esq. of Roscow, Cornwall, to Miss 
Harriet Lorking—At Ipswich, D, Hanbury, Esq. 
of Haughley, to Louisa Emily, second daugter of 
J. Cobbold, jun.—The Rev. J. Grimwood, A. M. 
of Little Bealings,to Miss Lucock,daughter of 
W. Lucock, Esq. of Grundisburgh. 

Dizv.|—T. W. Cooke, Esq. of Polstead Hall— 
Elizabeth, wife of Mr. J. King, ironmonger, 
Ipswich —At Bildeston, Mr. G. Noteutt, school- 
master—Eliza, daughter of Geo. Read, Esq. of 
Crow Hall—At Woodbridge, Mrs. Mitchel, rehict 
of T. Mitehel, Esq. 

SURREY. 

Manniep.}—At Godalming, John Pontifex, 

Eee to Mary, third daughter of Robert Marshall, 


SUSSEX. 


The Mechanics’ Institute at Brighton, 
was formally opened by Dr. Birkbeck on 
the I7th of August. Classes are formed for 
the instruction of the members in per- 
spective and architectural drawing, the 

rench, Latin, and Italian Language?, 
Mathematics, Algebra, &c. 

Binta.}—The lady of the Rev. T. Mash, of a 


son. 

Maraien.}—The Rev. W.S. Carey, A.M. to 
Eliza Caroline, second danghter of the late R 
Schneider, Esq.—John, eldest son of —— Beard, 


Esq. of ctingioen, to Mary Anne, daughter of 
W. Stanford, Esq. of Preston—At Rusper, G. 
Appold, Esq. to Maria, daughter of A. Tunes, 
Esq. of Rusper House—At Cuckfield, A. R, 
Cocker, Esq. to Louisa, daughter of the late 8. 
Waller. Esq. of Cuckfield. 

Diev.}—H. Bellingham, Esq. solicitor, of 
Brighton—At Holbrooke, Charlotte Elisabeth 
Bentinck, second daughter of Admiral Str J. H. 
Whitshed, K.C.B.—At Brighton, J. Meyer, 
Esq. M.D. 

WARWICKSHIRE, 


Birtu.}—At Radway, the lady of Lieut.-Col. 
T. S. Miller, C.B. of a son. 

Maraisp.}—Mr, James Armitage, jun. to 
Henrietta, daughter of Robert Smith, Esq. of 
Edgbaston Grove—At Leamington, the Rev, T. 
Heathcote Tradgett, to Louisa, daughter of H. 
Lane, Esq. of Bedworth—At West Bromwich, 
Allen, second son of W. Hurrell, Esq. of Foxton 
Hall, Cambridge, to Theodosia, second daughter 
of Capt. H. Cavendish. 


WILTSHIRE, 
Dirp.}—Agei 98, Mrs. Patience Drewett, wi- 
dow of the late G, Drewett, Esq. of Colerne—At 
Easterton, Mrs. Hitchcock. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The Annual Subscriptions to the Wor- 
cestershire Infirmary, this year amounted 
to £1273 10s. 

Bintus. }—The lady of W. Smith, Esq. of Mor- 
ton Hall, ofa son—The lady of the Rev, D. Card, 
Great Malvern, of a daughter. 

Manaigsp. |—At Salwarp the Rev. W. Entwisle, 
to Mary, daughter of R. Smith, Esq. of Chawson 
—T. White, Esq. of Severn House, Bewdley, to 
Susan, daughter of J. Webster, Esq. of Anchrennle, 
County Forfar. 

Deatus.}—At Spring Gardens, Rebecca, 
daughter of —— Haden, Esq.—Mr. J. Gould, 
late of Harrington paper niie—iee. Marriott, 
relict of W. Marriott, Esq. of Pershore. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Birtus.|—The lady of the Rev. H. G, Lona. 
dale, of Thorp Arch, of a daughter—At Golds- 
borough Hall, Lady Lousia Lascelles, of a son— 
The lady of Capt. Stainsforth of a son—The lady 
of the Hon. and Rev. T. Erskine,of a daughter— 
The lady of J. F. Foster, of a daughter—At Sket- 
tv, Park, the Hon. Lady Morris, of a daughter— 
The lady of C. Winn, Esq. of Nostel Priory, of 
twin daughters—At Easthorpe, the lady of E. 
Taylor, Esq., of a daughter—The lady of S. 
Green, Esy., of Gorton House, of a sou and heir 
—The lady of the Rev. R. Otterbeurne, of a 
danghter. 

M snnene i Royston, E. T. Roberts, Esq., 
to Miss Bayldon, niece to the late Baron Woed— 
T. J. Parker, Esq.. of Sheffield, to Ann, daughter 
of the Rev. F. Parker of Leafy Grove—At Elland, 
A Pitehforth, Esq. of Shaw House, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of J. Walker, ae of Dean Head—J. 
Buckle, Esq. of Aiskew Hall, to Jane, youngest 
daughter of the late L.S. Ray, Esq.—T. Chorley, 
jun. Esq. to Margaret Sarah, widow of the late 
J.Tute, Surgeon,of Leeds—R. Sedgwick, Esq, 
to Miss Brown—C., Brereton, Eeq. of Beverley, to 
the daughter of W. Osbourne, Esq. of Hull. 

Disv.}—E. Ombler, Esq. of Camerton—Aged 
75, M. Skelton, Esq.—M. Moorhouse, Esq.—Aged 
81, at Red Hill, Mary Chapman ; she was taught 
to read after she had attained her 7dth year — 
Mary, wife of J. Marriott, Esq.—At Low Hall, 
Brampton, Mary Louisa, daughter of J, Cayley, 
Esq.—At the Manor House, Mary Angelica, 

oungest daughter of Dr. Camidge—At Belle 
Tos House, Scarborough, J. Bell, Esq.—At 
Cleathorp, Mrs. Lundy, widow of R. Lundy, Esq. 
At Thorpe, Hesley, in his 100th year, S. Birks, 
Esq. one of the oldest members of the Methodist 
connexion—At the Reetory, Alverstoke, the Rev. 
C. A. North, M.A., youngest son of the late 
Bishop of Winchester. 
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108 WALES—SCOTLAND—IRELAND. 


WALES. 

Near Carmarthen, onthe 16th of August, 
the first stone of a monument in honour of 
Gen. Sir Thomas Picton, was laid. Be- 
neath it were placed specimens of all the 
gold, silver, and copper British coins of 
the present reign, with the Waterloo Me- 
dal of the I:te Sir T. Picton. They were 
covered with aplate bearing the fillowion 
inscription :—This, the First Stone of the 
Column, erected to the Memory of our 
Gallant Countryman, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Picton, Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath, and of several Foreign Orders, 
who, after serving his King and Country 
in several Campaigns, died gloriously at 
the Battle of Waterloo, was laid by the 
Right Honourable Frances Baroness Dy- 
nevor, assisted by Sir Christopher Cole, 
Knight Commander of the Bath, Captain 
in the Royal Navy of Great Britain, 
Member of Parliament for the county of 
Glamorgan, and Provincial Grand Master 
of Masons for South Wales, on the 16th day 
of August, 1825. 

It is intended to erect a monument, in 
the townof Carmarthen, to the memory 
of the Bishop of Ferrar, who suffered mar- 
tyrdom there for his adherence to the Pro- 
testant faith. 

On the Ist of August the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of a new bridge 
to be erected over the river Wye, a little 
above Bigowear, took place in the presence 
of the trustees, &c. J. B. Phillips, Esq. in 
the name of G. Rook, Esq. the proprietor 
of the land, laid the stone. The bridge, 
to consist of a single arch of cast iron, 100 
feet span, is expected to be completed 
next summer. 

During the late drought the large river 
Usk, at Brecon, dwindled into an insigni- 
ficant brook, and was crossed in many 
places by persons on foot. 

Biatus.|—At St. Hilary, Glamorganshire, the 
lady of the Rey. George Treharne, of a son—At 
a Park, the Hon. Lady Morris, of a daugh- 

er. 

Marnign.J—At Cardiff, T. Todd, Esq. of his 
Majesty's Customs,to Miss Daniel—Thomas, son 
of Lieut. Col, Bates, to Ann, daughter of the late 
J. Wilson, Esq. of Cross Lanes, Bangor. 

Diep. }—J. é. Meredith, Exy. of Breeon—Aged 
4, Mrs. Brigstock, mother ot Col, Brigstock, of 
Hjaenpant, Cardiganshire—At Trewarn, Mr. W. 
Duggan, one of the magistrates for the borough 
of Radnor—Ann, relict of J. Hughes, Esq. of 
Bonymaen House, Lausamlet, Glamorganshire— 
At Swansea, aged 55, Major Gen. W. Gitford— 
Aged 5), the Rev. J. Uarris, Pastor of the Bap- 
tist Congregation, Swansea—At Cardiff, Mr. J. 
James, medical practitioner—-The Rev. J. 
Hughes, M.A. Perpetual Curite of Bodedern, 
Anglesey—At Pale, near Bala, in his 68th year, 
the Rev. J. Lioyd, formerly vicar of Liandrillo— 
Aged 63, F. Hancorne, Esq. of Swansea—At 
Carmarthen, Mary, relict of F. Corrie, Esq.— 
The Rey. E. Morris, Methodist Preacher of 
Blaengwarn, Cardiganshire—At Brincastle,Car- 


diganshire, the Rev. L. Lewis, of Bassaley, Mon- 
mouthshire. 


SCOTLAND. 
Bratas. }—AEdinburgh, Mrs. Abercromby, of 
Birkenbay, of a son—At Meadowbank-house, 
Mrs. Maconatrie, of a daughter. 


Manaisp. }—At Straithatrly-house, Fifeshire, 
D. Blackie, Esq. W.S. to Margaret, daughter of 
D. Briggs, Esq. of Strathairly—At Perth, Major 
Tod, of Castle Bank, to Miss Margery Bisset, 
of Marshall-place—At Edinburgh, A. Gillies, Exq. 
advocate, to Elizabeth Harvie, daughter of the 
late J. Brown, Esq. of Craigow. 

Diep.)—At Ardgowan, Sir M, S. Stewart, 
Bart. Lord Lieutenant of the County of Renfrew 
—Dame Eliz, Graham, relict of Sir R. Dalyell, 
Bart. of Binns—Andrew Bonnar, Esq. banker at 
Edinburgh, aged 77—G. Cunninghame, Esq. of 
Langmuir—At Strandwick-place, aged 84, John 
Francis, Earl of Mar. He is succeeded by his 
son, John Thomas, Lord Erskine and Garioch— 
At Anderston, Mr. J. Duncan, inventor of the pa- 
tent tambouring machmery—Robert Yound,Esq. 
of Glasgow—In Thurso, Capt. J. Henderson, of 
the Ross Militia—R. Mackglashan, Esq. of 
Eastertyre—Barbara, relict of the Rev, Dr. J. 
Steven, late of Kilwining. 

IRELAND. 7 

A company has been formed, with a 
capital of 40,0001. for ensuring the safe and 
expeditious conveyance of parcels, &ce. 
between Dublin and various parts of Eng- 
land. Parcels dispatched from Dublin 
will, on the 3d day after, be delivered in 
London. 

On the 25th of August, Hlis Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant of lreland arrived in 
state at the College of Surgeons, Dublin, 
to lay the first stone of the New Museum 
of Anatomy. The ceremony was_per- 
formed with great pomp and solemnity. 

Bintas.}—In Ratland Square, the lady of the 
lev. W. Purdon, of a daughter—At Newton, the 
seat of the Hon. Baron Smith, the lady of W. 
Hemsworth, Esq. ot a daughter—At Castle Con- 
nell, the lady Sir J. A. De Burghe, Bart. of a 
daughter—At Ballytruckle, Waterford, a washier- 
woman named Duggan, of 4 children, 2 of each 
sex—At Kilmore House, County Cavan, the 
lady of the Rev. Mawes Beresford, of a daughter. 

Mararigep.}—At Donerail Church, N. W. Ware, 
Esq. of Woodport, to Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late G. Stawell, of Crobey—A. Browne, Esq. 
County Galway, to Miss Milley Harvey, Theatre 
Royal, Dublin—Louisa Doreas Deane, si coud 
daughter of H. D. Grady, Esq. to the Right Hon. 
Lord Muskerry—At Killgobbin, A. R. Yielding, 
Esy. to Margaret, daughter ef the late Rey. 8S. 
Colliss,of Fort William, County Kenry—At Lime- 
rick, J. K. Carey, Esq. M.D. to Margaret, r lict 
ot M’Namara O'Brien, Esq.—W. Mulville, Esq. 
M.D. of Gort, County Galway, to Maria, daughter 
of the late D. Geale, Esq. of Dublin—C. Burke, 
Esq. of Dublin,to Francis, daughter of the late 
James Doolan, Esq. of Clyduff, King's County. 

Diep. }—At B'ackrock, J. Stopford, Esq.—The 
Rev. R. Montgomery, Rector of Monaghan—At 
Clancoole Terrace, Bandon, Lieut. Col. Hewitt— 
At Dublin, aged 79, W. Troy, Esq. brother of the 
late titular Archbishop of Dublin—M. S. Browne, 
son of Sir J. E. Browne, Bart. of Dublin—Miss 
O'Driscoll, daughter of Mrs. O'Driscoll, of Balti- 
more House,Cork—At Templemore Barracks, 
Capt. J. F. Facis, of the 88th Regt. or Connaught 
Rangers—At Duncannon Fort, Capt. Clibborn, of 
the 58th Regt.—-At Gurteen, Mr. E, Grant, farmer, 
aged 102. He was never absent from Mass on 
Sunday or Holiday, till the last two Sundays of 
his life—Near Westport, County Mayo, J. North- 
wood, aged 98. He was in the service of Colonel 
H_ Browne in Canada, and was one of the persons 
who supported Gen. Wolfe at the moment of his 
death—At Dublin, Bridget, relict of N. L. Usher, 
Esq. of Gurteen. 
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BANKRUPTS, 


FROM AUGUST 2 TO AUGUST 20. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

BARNES, T. Dennington, Suifolk, merchant 
and farmer. 

Boyes, J. Scarborough, grocer. 

Hesketh, J. Manchester, victualler. 

Hodgson, S. Halifax, iron-founder. 

Paine, E. jun. Lawrence Pountney-hill, merchant, 

Smith, J. Clifton-upon-Dunsmere, Warwickshire, 
yrazier. 

Strachan, A. Liverpool, mariner. 

BANKRUPTS., 

Arton, R. Wyndham-street, Marylebone, linen- 
draper (Goren (and Price, Orchard-street, 
Portman-square 

Baker, J. Bath, carpenter (Makinson, Temple, 
aud Hellings, Bath 

Bamford, J. Egham, Surrey, baker (Burton, 
Queen-square, Blovumsbury 

Batten, T. Great ‘Titchfield-street, tailor and 
mercer (Hallett and Henderson, Northum- 
berland-street, Marylebone 

Beazley, J. Houndsditch, farmer (Birket and 
Co. Cloak-lane 


* Chasteney, W. late of Bunwell, Norfolk, coal- 


merchant (Jay and Cremer, Norwich, or 


Fenton, Austin-friars 


Conolly, B. Great Portland-street, Marylebone, | 


taylor (Gray, Old Broad-street Chambers, 
and Kingsland-road 

Crowder, T. and Perfect, H. T. Liverpool, mer- 
chants (‘Taylor and Roscoe, Temple 

Dalley, T. and Bush, 'T. Nottingham, and Bees- 
ton, lace-manufacturers (Buttery, Long- 
row, Nottingham, or Wolston, Furnival’s- 
inn 

Dixon, T. Bath, cabinet-maker 
Temple, and Hellings, Bath 

Donia, G. Pook, J. and Sardy, T. Colonnade, Hay- 
market, tavern-keepers and wine-merehants 
(Van Sandau and Tindale, Dowgate-hill 

Evershed, T. Horsham, Sussex, soap-maker 
(Thomson, George-street, Minories 

Farmer, S. Birmingham, giass-toy-maker (Bur- 
foot, Inner Temple, or Page, Sirmtactinn 

Field, S. jun. Smithfield, wine and spirit mer- 
chant—(Atkins and Davis, Fox Ordinary- 
court, Nicholas-lane 

Forster, W. Philpot-lane, wine-merchant (Bar- 
row and Vincent, Basinghall street 

Gubby, T. Annett’s-crescent, Islington, builder 
(Lewis, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 

Hackett, W. Shetford, Manchester, inn-keeper 


(Makinson, 


(Appleby and Charnock, Gray's-inn-square, 
or Petty, Manchester 
Hanstord, R. Combe Down, Somersetshire. vic. 
tualler (Makinson, Middle Temple 
Hodgson, S. Dover-street, Piceadilly, wine-mer- 
chant and hotel-keeper (Pope and Brewer, 
Blomtield-street, tomaseall 
Hooton, R. Richard, R. and Wilkes, W. Aston, 
Wat wickshire, iron-manafacturers (Tooke 
= — Gray's-inn, and Hindsley, jun. 
ore 
Jackson, L. Gerrard-street, Soho, picture-dealer, 
Lewis, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square 
Jones, S. King’s-arms-buildings, Wood-street, 
lace-manufacturer (Watson and Brough- 
ton, Falcon-square 
Lingttam, G. A. Whitechapel-road, wine-mer- 
chant (Gatty, Haddan, Gatty, and Haddan, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
Lovell, T. Olney, Buckinghamshire, draper (An- 
drews, Market Harborough, or Bridges and 
Mason, Red Lion-square, London 
Masser, J. York, tailor and draper (Capes, Hol- 
born-court, Gray's-inn, and Hindsley, jun. Yk. 
Millington, W. Shrewsbury, carpenter (Philpot 
and Stone, Southampton-street, bloomsbury- 
square, or Burley and Search, Shrewsbury 
Parkes, T. Fenehurch-street, mill-manufacturer 
(Pearce, St. Swithin's-lane 
Peake, G. Milton, Kent, shipwright (Richard- 
son, 93, Cheapside 
Rich, W. Wigan, Lancashire, builder (Gaskell, 
Wigan 
Rogers, K. Liverpool, pawnbroker (Chester, 
Staple-ino, and Hinde, Marshall-street, Li- 
verpool 
Rossi, R. Harp-lane, Tower-street, wine-mer- 
chant (Kirkman and Rutherford, Cannon- 
street 
Rudd, J. E. Mitcham, Surrey, schoolmaster 
(Jones, King's-arme-yard, Coleman-street 
Sadler, T. jun. carcass-butcher, Warwiok-lane 
(Harmer, Hatton-garden 
Storey, J. B. Blandford, St. Mary's, Dorsetshire, 
maltster and brewer (Calpine, Blandford, 
or Walker, Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
‘Tuckett, P. D. Gloucester, grocer (Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Jewin-street, Cripplegate 
Walker, G. Wollaston, Northamptonshire, but- 
cher (Hodsen and Burnham, Wellingho- 
rough, and Hodson, St. John’s-street-road, 
Clerkenwell 


ARNOLD, W. J. Idol-lane, 
Aug. 13 

Blount, J. Lancaster, Sept. 12 

Bosisto, W. Reading, Berks 
Sept. 22 

Bramwell, J. Leadenhall street, 
Sept. 6 

Butcher, T. Holborn, Aug. 23 

Butt, S. Motcombe, Dorsetshire, 
Sept.12 

Caton, H. Yeovil, Somerset- 
shire, Aug. 23 

Chittenden, E, Ashford, Kent, 
Aug. 26 


Compton, W. Birmingham, 
Aug. 30 

Crossley, J. Holborn-bridge, 
Aug. 27 


Davies, S. Great Surrey-streef, 
Blackfriars-read, Sept. 6 
Dipper, F. Worcester, Sept. 12 
Donaldson, J.Slee, W. and May- 
ston, S. Friday-street, Aug. 27 
Dover, H. and De Froger, A. 
Broad-street-mews, Aug. 27 
Douglas, J. Loughborough, Lei- 
cestersbire, Sept. 14 
Drury, R. Shrewsbury, Sept. 13 
Edmans, J. Warwick lane, 
Sept. 10 





DIVIDENDS. 
Froger, A. De. Broad-street- 
mews, Oct. 11 
Gillibrand, W. Bolton-le-moors, 
Lancashire, Sept. 8 
Good, P. P. Clapton and Lloyd's 
Coffee house, Sept. 3 

Hall, T, Old Compton-street, 
Soho, Sept. 1@ 

Houghton, M. Liverpool, Sept.6 

Howell, I, Cheltenham, Sept. 27 

Howell, J. Piccadilly, Oct. 22 

Hunsden, J. Bulstrode-street, 
St. Mary-le. bone, Sept. 10 

Hunter, J. Hawkhurst, Kent, 
Aug. 20 

Jackson, E. York, Sept. 9 

Johnson, J. and Davies, J. 
Ferry-wharf, Vauxhall,Sept 5 

Kirkham, G. Laneaster, Sept 12 

Lara, A. Minories. Aug. 

Lee, P. C. and Ballard, W. 
Hammersmith and Brentford, 
Nov. 3 

Lees, J. Bury, Lancashire, 
Sept.14 

Marsh, W. Stracey, J. H. and 
Graham, G. E. Berners-st., 
Aug, 9 

Marsh, W. Stracey, J. H. and 
Graham, G. E. Berners-st. 

Aug. 0 


Meek, J.and Gill, G. Liverpool, 
Sept. 14 

Parkinson, T. and T. and Lil- 
ley, J. Sculcoates, Aug. 30 

Phillips, P. King-street, Bartho- 
lomew-close, Sept. 10 

Parry, H. P. Bristol, Sept. 14 

Ross,A.and Murray,J. Leaden- 
hall-buildings, Sept. 3 

Scott, R. Liverpool, Sept. 10 

Smith, T. Uttoxeter, Stafford- 
shire, Sept. 19 

Smith, R. York, Aug. 31 

Smith, W. Bristol, Aug. 26 

Sparks, J. and Baily, J. Chan- 
dos-street, Aug. 20 

Stabler, E. Bread-street, Cheap- 
side, Ang, 30 

Stabler, F. and Marshall, T. 
and G. York, Aug. 30 

Stanley, E. Old Kent-road, 
Surrey, Sept. 5 

Thompson, T. Camomile-street, 
Ace 

Vile, W. Deal, Aug. 29 

Woolrich, G. aud J. Spital- 

uare, Aug. 27 

Whitbread, W. Southend, Es- 

sex, Oct. 22 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


LONDON, AUGUST 27, 1825. 


Corron Woo..—The sales of last week 
consisted of 1500 bags, viz. :—300 Per- 
nams, L3dd. to 14d. - ound, in bond ; 300 
Surats, Jid. to 7id. ditto; 400 Bengals, 
Sid. to Gid. ditto, 500 Egyptian, 12d. to 
13d., duty paid.—The business done in 
Cotton has been in Bengals and low Surats 
forshipping. The Market is Very quiet. 

Sucar.—The sugar market has been 
flat the whole of the week, but the hold- 
ers are firm, and prices are in general 
supported. On Tuesday 122 bhds. of Bar- 
bados were sold at 68s. to 7s, 6d. per 
cwt, 

Rermvep Svear.—The refined Sugar 
market is in an unsettled state, in conse- 
quence of several parcels of large Lumps 
having been sold under particular cireum- 
stances 2s. per cwt. under the nominal 

uotations. The nearest price for large 
sumps is 86s. per cwt. or 42s. 6d. on 
yoard. Grocery sorts are in limited re- 
quest, and Is. to 2s. per cwt. lower.—Mo- 
lasses 3s. to 32. per ewt. 

Foreign Sucars.—A few parcels of 
White Havannah have been sold at 55s. to 
56. Brazil and Yellow Havannah hold 
high prices. Yesterday 1011 chests Havan- 
nah were put up to public sale, consisting 
chiefly of Yellow, which were bought in at 
38s. 6d. damaged 36s. The white sold at 
53s. 6d. to 4s. per cwt. 

East Inpia Sucars.—Little done this 
week ; by anction 265 bags were offered ; 
middiing white Bengal 38s, to 39s. 6d. 
per cwt.; damp 37s. to 39s. per ewt. 

Correr.—The public ie this week 
eonsisting of 1300 casks, and 28) bags 
Plantation, and 1770 bes. &c. of Foreign 
have gone off without animation; the or- 
dinary sorts at rather lower prices, and a 
considerable proportion taken in, Co- 
loury sorts command more attention, and 
Berbice and Demerara have been in de- 
rand for the home trade, and have sold at 
ligher prices.—Jamaica, 56s. to 104s. 6d. ; 
Demerara and Berbice, 64s. to 106; Do- 
minica, St. Lucia, &c. 68s. to Sts. ; Mocha, 
51. tod]. ; Ceylon, 56s. to 62s.; Cheribon, 
60s. to 68s. ; Sumatra, 56 to §2s.; St. Do- 
mingo, 60s. to 62s.; Havannah, @2s. to 
65s.; Brazil, 63s. to é5a. 

Pimento.—By auction this week, 120 

Wad. to L0ed. per Ib, 

Cocoa is in little demand; 500 bags, 
&c. offered this week.—Grenada taken in 
at 70s. per ewt.—St. Lucia and Brazil no 
offers. Brazil auotatians, 45s. to 48s. 

Faurr.—Red Smyrna Raisins continue 
in demand, at higher prices. Quotations, 


Ss. 9d. 3 sounc 


43s. to 46s. The stock of Fruit in the im- 
porters hands is trifling. For a cargo of 
Cephalonia Currants just landed 105s. per 
cwt. is required by the importers. 
Tea.—Stationary, except in Twankays, 
now &d. to 9d. advanee on the prices oj 
the last East India Company's sale, 
Spices.—There has been a re-action in 
the Spice market, and Pepper, Mace and 
Nutmegs are quoted rather lower; yes- 
terday the market appeared firmer, and 


—— prices were fully maintained. 


‘hite pepper, 4s. 3d. to 5s. ; mace, 8s. to 
i nutmegs, 6s. to 6s. 6d. : 

Sprrirs.—The market is very quict. 
Cognac Brandy, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 2d.; Bour- 
deaux, ditto, 2s. to 2s. 2d. ; Jamaica Rum, 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d.; Demerara, 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 10d. ; Leeward Island, Is. Lid. to2s. 4d. 

O1t.—Sperm Oil and Head Matter have 
engrossed the attention of speculators, and 
prices are quoted 2]. to 3I. per tun higher. 
Other oils fully maintain former prices. 

Hemp, Fuax, anp TaLtow.—Hemp sta- 
tionary: New Hemp at market; price 
about 401. 10s, to ‘41. er ton; Flax of 
various importations, 361. to 58]. per ton. 
Tallow, Al. to 37. 

Tosacco.—Within these two days the 
market has declined about 1d. for all de- 
scriptions of Virginia Tobacco, and a 
parcel for which 5jd. was a short time 
since refused, was yesterday offered in 
the market at 5d. per Ib. 

Hors.—Till yesterday, the fine weather 
having been in favour of the crop, the 
duty has got up a little, and is now esti- 


mated at 21, 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 


e. d. s. d. 
Wheat - 67 0 Pease - 42 9 
Rye - 4311 Beans - 45 0 
Barley - 42 6 | Oats - 2% 1 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 
Amsterdam 12 2 Gibraltar 3l 0 


Rotterdam 12 3i Leghorn - 5) O 
Antwerp 12 3| Genoa - 45 0 
Hamburg 36 10} Naples - 40380 
Paris - 25 25 | Lisbon - S50 
Bourdeaux 25 50} Oporto - 510 
Vienna - 9 57) Dublin - 9 O 
Madrid - < Cork - 9 O 


Cadiz - 37 0 


-—_—e_—oese nn . ._. 2.0. SSE 

® Arrack, Brandy, Geneva, and all Spirite and 
Strong Waters, pay the following duties, vis.— 
Arrack, 2s. 1d. per gallon. Customs, Brandy and 
Geneva, Is. 10d. per ditto, in a British Ship, and 
2a. per ditto in a Foreign —t ; and the whole, 
as well as all other od 7s. Od. per cent. 
Excise for Hydrometer f. 
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PRICES OF SHARES 
9, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


OT 


Canals. 
Atlantic and Pacific Mining 
and Trading 
Ashton and Oldham 
Birmingham (1-8th sh.).... 
Bristol Ship ...... 
Chesterfield 
Coventry 
Derby eeees 
Edinburgh and Glasgow . 
Forth and Clyde ...es.00.. 
QGlamorganshire ...eceeess 
Grand Junction .....6.-ee. 
Grand Western...ccesceess 
Grand Surrey ....+e+eees. 
ee a 
Hereford and Gloucester .. 
Huddersfield ....... 
Kennet and Avon... 


ereeeeeeeeee 


eereeeee 
eee eae ter ereee 


Eaneaster cocccccccdce éeee 
Leicester and Northampton 
Monmouthshire .......... 
Oxford eet erereresreresese 
Hegent’s...6..06. eodcccece 
Thames and Medway...... 
ks gS 
Ditty 2nd Loan. ..cccccccce 
Ditto 3rd Loan........ oeee 
Witte GA LOGS cccceeecaves 
Warwick and Birmingham 
Docks. 


London See eereeeeeereseee 
Wl BOG cccccdccoacescc 
Bast India .ccccccececccece 
Commercial. ccccctddsdecdes 

Bridges. 
Hammersmith ....cceceees 
Southwark 


VOUBNGEE cécceieséscecee 
Railways. 

London and Northern. .... 

London and Bristol........ 

Birmingham and Liverpool. 

Bath and Bristol.......... 


Cheltenham .......... donde 
W ater-works. 

East LOWER ctccdievecede 

Grand Junction ......see6 

West Middlesex .....6cee« 

York Buildings eeeeedeeeee 
Insurances. 


Alliance British and Foreign 


Ditto Marine oo d6cccéveeve 
Palladium eeeeeeeee eevee 
AlONON 0 66666 C6SS 66S Sees 
Atlas eeeeeeeeeeene eeeee eee 
Bath eeteeeeeeeeee ee ee eee 
BORCOR occcdcccdccccdsdes 
Birmingham Fire «....«+« 
British dee esos eeereaseese 
Do, Commercial Life...... 
County Seer eeeeeeeeeeere 
Ditto Annuity eeeeteeeeese 
Eagle eben stetes 
European ... 
Ditto New .. 
Globe ....... 
Guardian ...4..ees6- 
Hope eee eePeeee~ 
Imperial Fire .......s00.. 
Ditto Life . 
Kent Fire ....... 
Ditto Life 
Law Life .. 


eee ane tH ee 


Norwich Union 










eater eee 


steer eeareeeee 
eeeetaete 
Seeeeereearareee 


eee eee tee eee 


London PGs cdécccccdcose 
London Ship s..cceeeees: 


Provident e@eeeeeeraeteeere 







Per Div. per Per 
Share. Ann. Share. 
& a&14..& SB & 

6 BOER cgceeedcccecucecedbe 5 
4 dis. _ Royal Exchange.........- -- 
270 6 ee FP iv@adcs ceceddécecsss 220 
340 12 10 Se BAG odésccccetéceddds 27 
4 dis. _ UNION 2 ocd. cecccccccsscces 44 
120 610 United Emp. and Cont. Life} — 
1200 44 and be. Literary Institutions. 
225 BOUNOW sadsieceedscue an & 

55 —— SUNG cbicnecoedéddeecdas 9 
550 44 & bs ||Metropolitan...........e+.f par 
300 20 Mines. 

323 10& 30 bs.) [Tlalpuxahna, or Green and 

14 — FERSTIOT Os 0 dnc dcsccceds 130 pr 

51 2 Arigna Iron & Coal Compy. pin 

30 —_ OMitadcsvcecatetdoates 4 dis 

“an om SIN cnc cccesedacdds 4 pr 

32 l Anglo Mexican... ..¢ccec. 70 pr 

27 ] Un ted Mexican New...... 23 pr 

60 —_ Real Del Monte Mines, Mex,}| 450 pm 

44 1 10 Ms ntcescead osaatee 450 pr 

96 4 British United...........6. _ 
330 10 General South American .. pr 
800 SOD Dek BPOTUVIOR cc ccccccccccscces 124 pr 

| =n UNS ve ccecavedvedten 13 pr 

24 - PD cuttvedenadvdubsed 8 pr 

a 2 jo I MED inc cccecccctes 24 pr 

wii 2 Rio de la Plata............ 7$ pr 

— 10) 5 Peruvian and Chilian...... 2 pr 

sie 5 Ere ree + pr 
300 lh Potosi La Paz & Peruv. Ass.| — 

err 1 dis 
100 410 ee _ 
216 10 Scotch Mine Stock ........ _— 
120 8 Royal Trish ..... d#hccese< 1 pr 

734 310 eee 3 dis 

Cornwall and Devonshire .. 4 dis 

40 —_ Gas Lights. 

Hl Gas L. & Co. Chart. Comp,| 60 

36 ] City Gas Light Company...| 75 pr 

Ditto New. coessees. occccte FO 

_ — EGQGUOG cbcc 0 suauseeed 44 

cum — POUREOTE cocceesdes eeaees _ 

an y™ atts Gas cecscccedsicoescg 17 

ai ome Birmingham .ccccccccceccs| =“ 

78 — Brighton Gas ccodccccces | 18 

i FOU centecedentde ece 13 
140 5 10 iictee . coscccedéesesscven GS I 

80 3 Ditto (from Oil) ....eeeeee]) 

74 210 Canterbury ..........+. oop 62 

35 1 10 Cheltenham ..... éueledas 75 

NUN cccdacdvedssecedeues 75 
143 — | ». PPPPPEELETE LETTS 35 
1 pr. —_ Edinburgh Oil ..... ...... - 
+ dis. = Exeter ..... 2d eawteeseeads 40 

60 210 Glasgow.......... isc & 

9 9 Ipswich ....-.++-05. 4détve 12 
575 40 OE ocuddéidesveteseeded 240 
ar 5 Leeds (from Oil).. — 
ae 20 Liverpool ....... ccccdes of OOO 
47 3 Maidstone ............-. a 
5 5 Norwich (from Oil)........ 25 

55 2” MReCROE bo ccc dsccccowece 55 

10 10 OGRE crdddccsetcévees a 

4 10 5 Wakefield ........ Sdhededs 42 
Ww 15 l York .....-. Socdeteccedode 16 pr 

pois 9 Miscellaneous. 

171 7 Irish Provineial Bank...... 1% pr 

19 15 — Hibernian Bank .......... par 
5176 6 Australian (Agricultare). . 2) pr 
125 5 C olombian Pearl Fishery Ass. 34 pr 

12 4 General Steam Navigation .| 23 pr 

70 210 oe Company] 40 

ies — en Geetles voccccddsseces I 

12 — Britich Rock & Patent Salt] 99 pr 

BW I Patent Brick......... coves pr 

23 10 — Imperial Plate Glass ...... pr 

60 110 an Lime and Coal.. —_ 

22 18 Rio de la Plata Agricultural par 
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DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
From the 25th of July, to the 25th of August, 1825. 






























Bank {3 Pr. c.|3 Pr. C./33 Pr.€34 Pr C.|N4Pr.C. Long India | India 
Cons. | Con. ted. Aun, |gAnnuities. | Stock. } Bds. 
§ 190) 91 [98 1033 4 273 3 bl 53p 
§ |98 103 51 S53p 
\98 103 27233 | 515 
90 (98 103 48 5 
ro 98 103 270} 1 48 50p 
90} |yss 4 103 271 
Qs 1039 4 50 52p 
90 98 1034 4 2704 
90 Ye! f 1039 4 271 50 
~” 9s: 1034 44 48 i 
98) 1034 44 272 50 
9s § 1934 4 272 
9s ¢ 1034 4 at 24) 49 5lpi24 
oat (os i v8} 9 ical 271 48 
4 |98 98 103 
& 9s 9 10: 44 46p}20 
90 ' 103 22} ! 46 
1034 § [22 3-16 5-16 }2704 45 48p|16 
98 9 103 43 47p 16 
98 Qs 103 45 46p|18 
98 0) 103 2703 271) 45 = pil7 
94 |98} 103 271 4 | 43° pil7 
90 a 103 43 45p|18 
; o 103 43 pilé 
6 \98} } | 103 { 43 44p/16 
98 103 ; 
i ott 984 97% |1034 23 ' 
| | 





By Messrs. 
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James WeETENBALL, 15, Angel-court, Throgmorto n-stree t. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 
From the 20th of July, to the 19th of August, 1825, 


Harris and Co. Mathematical Instrument Makers, 50, High Holborn. 


De Luc’s 


Hygro. Winds. 


Atmo. Variations, 


ou 


ie2LsS2 





falien in the month of July. was 4-100ths ef an inch 
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SGaeckel) avd Arsvweuula, Johvsen's-court, Pieet-siceet 





